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Mr. W. D. Howells recently 
declared that reading has be- 
come for many people a craze, even a vice, rather 
than an intellectual gain. They read too much, 
too fast, too promiscuously, and they think and 
talk too little. Such reading replaces undesirably 
even gossip, which may be, and often is, a bad 
thing, but ought to be, and can be, a good one. 

‘Good fiction,” Mr. Howells asserts, “is only 
an exquisite distillation of human facts, which 
biography and history more and less attractively 
embody; and all three are gossip depersonalized 
by remoteness of time or place.” He adds that 
there is no reason why our own spoken gossip 
might not be such as to produce the effect of “all 
that is charming and edifying in these forms of 
literature.” 

The Youth’s Companion finds here the sugges- 
tion of a new fine art. 


The Gentle Art of Gossip 


Here is the opportunity for a new fine art! Since 
we do, naturally, talk about our neighbors, why 
not study how to do so fitly and finely, rather 
than intrusively and pettily? No manual of gos- 
is yet published, but “The Perfect 
Gossip” does issue from the press, it will contain 
some advice quite easy to anticipate. Its first page 
will forbid prying, depreciation, malice and mock- 
ery. It will recommend the cultivation of charity 
and a sense of humor, the study of character, and 
of graceful and unexaggerated expression. Criti- 
cism it may tolerate as a wholesome social influ- 
ence, but criticism will itself be criticized and dis- 
credited at the least suspicion of haste or harsh- 


sipry when 


ness. 

Good and graceful acts, 
characters graphically portrayed, 
among graduates in the Gentle Art; 
tation, generous excuse, delicate appreciation will 
enrich their conversation. Light and worthless 
reading about imaginary people will have given 
place to bright and worthy talking about real ones. 


charming or odd 
will be acclaimed 


noble, 


wise interpre- 


The New York Tribune, a 
newspaper of irreproachable 
dignity and undoubted veracity, recently printed 


Influence Beyond the Pale 


in the same edition two highly suggestive de- 
spatches. One from Goshen, N. Y., described 


how three bears, a mother and two cubs, dropped 
down a bank into a camp of New York hunters; 
the other from Bangor, Me., told about a magnifi- 
cent buck, with the usual fine spread of antlers, 
which made its appearance in the business sec- 
tion of that celebrated city. To the hasty reader 
these items may awaken but passing interest, but 
to the philosophic observer, they start a rich train 
of thought. 

Such a philosopher is found on the editorial 
staff of the Rochester Post-Express. He reads 
thus the significance of the occurrences we have 
mentioned : 


Popularity is one thing that few men have the 
will power to avoid when they see it headed straight 
for them. It is even said that now and then a 
man is heard of who willingly seeks it. Some- 
times he finds it. One of the great advantages of 
popularity is the influence which it carries in its 
That is probably why nothing is so popular 
as popularity. Authors, however, 
to the general rule. This is especially true of those 
writers whose works are produced by certain high- 
They remain mod- 


train. 
are an exception 


ly competitive publishing firms. 
estly in the background while the breathless public 
learns that 1,000,000 copies of their forthcoming 
books have been disposed of before publication. 
They do not even allow their portraits to be in- 
serted in the front part of magazines. A glance 
at any periodical of the day will show how retiring 
they are in this particular. It must be gratifying, 
thus to be sought out by myriads of 
but how immeasurably superior 
f his works 
This is 
and 


countless 
discerning readers; 
must an author feel when the influence o 
spreads beyond the pale of human kind. 
possible, of course, to but comparatively few; 
these are restricted to a class. 

Take the case of the bears. Has the reader heard 
of Wahb, the Grizzly Terror of the Rockies? As 
several hundred thousand copies of that justly pop- 
ular book have been scattered from the press, the 
probability of familiarity is Never has 
ursine hero been more closely described. The au- 


strong. 
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thor admits he passed the better part of a day ina 
garbage heap to thoroughly acquainted 
with Wahb. Does not a plausible reason for the 
peculiar conduct of these Goshen bears at once 
spring full armed from the imagination? Some 
hunter may left a of the tale lying 
around loose in a deserted camp. Bears are very 


become 


have copy 
intelligent animals, we are beginning to learn. But, 
alas! “the poor bears’” curiosity to glean more of 
the habits of that creature called man, so cunningly 
suggested in the story of Wahb, resulted in dis- 
aster. The despatch says that two of them were 
prosaically killed off, while the third, a cub, es- 
caped, its sweet young life embittered. But the 
great point shines out clearly: the spirit was there. 

Now, for the buck. Its actions were even more 
deliberate than the bear. Says the despatch in 
part: 

“Bangor, Me., Nov. 10.—A buck deer of large 
size, with a fine set of antlers, dashed through 
the business section of this city yesterday. At 1.30 
o’clock the police near the City Hall heard a loud 
crash as of breaking glass, and made a _ hasty 
search of the locality, supposing that burglars were 
at work. They found that some animal had leaped 
upon the roof of a greenhouse in Columbia street, 
directly in the rear of the City Hall police station, 
and crashed through the glass, making a large 
hole. 

“The deer passed so close to one policeman that 
the officer could out and touched 
him, and nearly knocked another officer off his 


have reached 
feet.” 

There it is, plain 
for him who writes 


as a book-poster on a fence, 
to read. The poor deer! The 
policeman, it will be observed, never tried to shoot 
at it. They may have also been swayed by respect 
for their fellow men. At any rate they never even 
drew their. pistols. They understood the buck’s 
Can anyone doubt 
Charming, innocent creature, he was trying to find 
the Bangor Free Circulating Library. 

Thus we see that even the dumb animals which 
we hardly knew until willing workers succeeded 
in getting the entree to the most exclusive sets, 
are beginning to appreciate the value of those 
volumes which are affording so much information 
to us human beings. It’s a animal story 
which won't work both ways. 


motives. what they were? 


poor 


The lot of the poetical hired 
man is a hard one. Not the 
least of its hardships is the certainty that every 
effort to laud and magnify the doings of the 
exalted personages into whose service the muse 
is pressed will meet with the ribald jeers of the 


Poetry to Order 


EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


unlaurelled. Mr. Alfred Austin’s celebration of 
the return of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York strikes the journalistic press as funny. 
The Baltimore American admits that 


Mr. Austin runs the whole 
gamut of emotion, from joy to sorrow, and then 
takes a tangent through the sciences. For instance, 
he assures the royal travelers that: 


in his latest effusion 


Now with happy pride your father smiles, 
Your mother weeps. 


Having disposed of the emotional feature of the 
poem, he dips at once into ornithology, and tells 
the Duke and Duchess: 

You went and came as swallows homeward draw, 

Now it hath winged its way to winter’s green; 
But never swallow or wandering sea bird saw 

What you have seen. 


The mere fact that he refers to swallows as “it” 
should not militate against the laureate. Perhaps 
he had so many other text books to search that 
he mislaid his grammar. Next he dips into horol- 
ogy and astronomy: 

Over the unchanging sea eight changeful moons 

Have moved from shield to 

sheaves; 
And twice a hundred dawns, a hundred noons, 

A hundred eves 
Waned to their slumber in the starlit night. 


The gentle 
changeful 


sickle, seed to 


reader who has never seen eight 
going from seed to. sheaves 
should pause and reflect that when a man com- 
bines agriculture, astronomy 


bound to lapse to some 


moons 


and poetry he is 
extent. Albert Alfred 
missed his count on the moons and eves; they 
should coincide with the number of dawns if the 
verses are to be accepted as authentic. 
he assures his royal audience: 


Further on 


You sailed from us to them, from them to us, 
Love at the prow and Wisdom at the helm, 

August ambassadors, who strengthen thus 
Her rule and realm. 


Not a word 
show that the 


about seasickness, which goes to 
gentle heart of the poet has not 
been altogether hardened by the arduous duties of 
being a laureate. There are but twelve stanzas of 
the ode, yet these few samples will indicate that 
the Duke and Duchess were made to understand 
that they did not need to leave their happy homes 
in order to encounter strange things. 
it might have been worse. 


However, 
Mr. Kipling would have 
insisted upon tabulating the rivets in their cruiser 
and the angles and arcs of their course had he been 
laureate. 





The Baker & Taylor Co 
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The Good Old Times Ot the 
Buffalo Herald muses: 

Humanity is made up of curious things. 
these is a tendency to regard w:th 
wishful eyes the days that are 
past. The man envies the school- 
boy the that 
stung his back 4o years before; 


very whippings 
also, he grows to believe that in 
those days things were somehow 
better than they are now. Apples 
were sweeter and the air was 
fresher; even the girls were bet- 
ter looking, although 
merely improved those still re- 


time has 


maining. 

And all this is nostalgia of the 
heart, a longing for what can 
never return, since it has passed. 
It is not a weakness, for it merely 
mellows the heart and sweetens 
life, which has grown bitter and 
It is the usual cry 
which 


badly crusted. 
of “the good old times” 
one hears every day, and neither 
rank, money, poverty, nor health 
has the slightest influence upon 
it; for it probably originated when the first man 
and his wife regretted the flowers of youth that 
they had left in the Garden of Eden. 


EDITORIAL 


days that were, the 


Cne of 





From Sylvia 
Copyright, 1901, by Small, Maynard & Co. 


COMMENT 


But though “the good old times” have departed 
and will never return, still sober common sense 
realizes that those same old times contained many 
discomforts that are lacking now. 
The ever prosaic present is gifted 
with luxuries that were then un 
dreamed of, and its ordinary 
necessities along numerous lites 
would then have been thought 
marvelous. 

For in “the good old times” 
one’s back froze frightfully while 
the blazing logs slowly roasted 
the face. In place of the swift, 
certain trains of traveling luxury, 
the stage coach bumped heavily 
along or balked suddenly, de- 
positing its awakened Icad where 
chance dictated. Candles flick- 
ered dismally in place of electric 





lights, and the darkened streets 
were disastrous hghways_ to 
those inclined to rcam after dark. 

“The good old times,” had 
many points that are to be re- 
membered with regret, but none 
the less certain improvements 
have occurred since then, and the list is growing. 
Even the most ardent longers after the days de- 


parted would be apt to regret speedily their return. 


\ 


S9Sepy Becans 
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From The Violet Fairy Book 


Longmans, Green & Co. 














Of Making Many Books 


On succeeding pages appears a report of the own type, 
address, made in June, 1893, before the Biblio- 


graphical Society of Lon- 
don and published in its 
Transactions, in which 
William Morris set forth 
his conception of the 
ideal book. The address 
has heretofore been ac- 
cessible only at consider- 
able trouble and expense. 
At a season which has 
become a sort of book 
féte, it may be desirable 
to review the work 
which is being done in 
the line of book-making. 
and enquire what results 
the ideas in recent years 
chiefly advocated by the 
founder of the Kelmscott 
Press have wrought. 
The influence of Mor- 
ris is seen in the work 
of most of the private 
and special presses— 
which are now so nu- 
merous that it is a little 
difficult to keep the run 
of them. Of English 
presses, that of the Rev. 
C. H. O. Daniel, how- 
ever, has issued no vol- 
umes at all resembling 
the Kelmscott work. 
In point of fact, Mr. 
Daniel was at his craft 
as early as 1852. Mr. 
Daniel, who sets his 





From Winsome Womanhood 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


single assistant, did all his own press-work as 


lately, working with a 
well, affects the light- 
faced Italian style; his 
principal type is one 
(“Fell’s” small pica) 
cast by him from original 
Seventeenth Century 
matrices found at Ox- 
ford. The Daniel Press 
sternly frowns upon dec- 
oration within or with- 
out, relying upon the 
type itself in well-con- 
sidered arrangement to 
give the desired beauty. 

The publications of 
the Vale Press are 
counted among the best 
examples of modern 
English printers’ work; 
they owe their high 
quality to the taste and 
skill of Messrs. Charles 
Ricketts and Lucien Pi- 
zarro. Resembling those 
of Morris, the Vale 
books are in a heavy 
face, but give a less de- 
cided sense of unity and 
confidence, the page 
being as a rule more 
open. The Vale books 
vary much in “format.” 

The Essex House 
Press hoped to inherit 
the Kelmscott traditions 
and fame, but has 
scarcely done so. Sev- 
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eral of Morris’ men are with it, and C. R. Ashbee 
has designed for it a letter of a very angular and 
irregular sort. Not long ago we announced the 
foundation of a new press by Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson and Mr. Emery Walker. It was Mr. 
Walker who gave William Morris his first lessons 
in type-setting and printing. They have issued 
several volumes much in the Kelmscott style. 
In America perhaps the most ambitious work 
has been done under the direction of the various 


book clubs—the 
Grolier of New 
York, the Cax- 


ton of Chicago, 
the Odd Volume 
of Boston, the 
Rowfant of 
Cleveland. Much 
excellent book- 
making has been 
done under the 
direction of Mr. 
William Loring 
Andrews. Mr. 





rae 








Lawrence C. Woodworth, 
Mr. George B. Booth and 
Mr. Clarke Conwell have 
contributed to the _ idea. 
The De Vinne Press has 
| ’ long and faithfully guarded 

——<~ the tradition of careful 
craftmanship, but it has al- 


From The Ruling Passion 
ways been extremely con- 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


From Heroines of Fictiou 
Copyright, 1901, by Harper & Brothers 
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servative, 
neither indulg- 
ing novelties 
nor reverting 
to antiquities. | 

A pioneer of | 
good _ printing 
in this country 
was Mr. Thom- 
as B. Mosher, 























From Ten Boys from 
Dickens. R.H. Russell 
Copyright, rgor, by 
Robert Howard Russell 





of Portland, Me., 
whose well-made 
but low-priced 
volumes _ did 
much to create 
the demand for 
better books. 
Messrs. Stone & 
Kimball and 
Copeland & Day 
were early work- 
ers in the move- 
ment. Neither 
firm now exists. 
They revived the 
Caslon face, than 
which there is no 
more _ beautiful, 
satisfying and 
serviceable _ let- 
ter,* studied the 
title-page, in- 
vestigated the 
laws of the mar- 
gin, renovated 
the binding, and strove for covers more pleasing 
than the accustomed ones. They enlisted the talents 
of Aubrey Beardsley and Bertram Goodhue, and 
the pages of American books began to blossom 
with initials, uncials, borders and decorative illus- 
trations. Mr. H. I. Kimball has now opened in 








*The titles of articles in this magazine are in 
Caslon. 
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New York what he calls the Cheltenham Press, 
from which he has issued one or two monumental 
volumes, and not a few striking popular-priced 
ones. One of the Cheltenham ambitions is a 
Prayer Book to rival that lately made by Mr. B. 
D. Updike at his Merrymount Press. The type 
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wealthy coterie. Millions live and die and never 
see a Grolier, a de Thou, a Vadeloup, a Monnier, 
or know a Port Royal “doublure” from a Jansen 
“dentelle.” But there are few who do not derive 
pleasure from, whose taste, and, we dare say, 
moral character, is not improved by the artistic 





From American Mural Painting 


for the latter was the first cut by Mr. Goodhue 
—a heavy Gothic face, but it seemed then neces- 
sary to go to England for the illustrations— 
which were, of course, line drawings. Mr. Up- 
dike has latterly seemed to prefer the Italian 
ideal. It would be difficult to exceed the care 
with which the Master of the Merrymount Press 
personally cares for the composition, spacing, 
proportioning and press-work of the books issued 
from it. 

The Riverside Press has been making a few 
books looking toward the higher ideals. One is 
in an Aldine italic with Roman capitals. Others 
in XVIII. Century English-face and in the French 
style. Except in the case of Senancour’s Ober- 
mann, just issued, the Riverside volumes have 
depended upon decoration, rather than character 
of typography, for their interest. Bruce Rogers 
directs the making of these books. 

The cult of bookbinding, like that of fine print- 
ing, has done much to improve the covers of all 
books, and it is on that account valuable, and not 
alone because it affords pleasure to a select and 


Wm. Morris Hunt’s “‘ The Flight of Night.” 


Copyright, 1898, by Curtis & Cameron 


Noyes, Platt & Co. 


covers in which many of the new books rejoice. 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson would probably urge 
that the cover of books of so ephemeral an interest 
as most of those of the day should receive no 
decoration. A cloth-bound book is, at least, how- 
ever valuable its contents may prove, temporarily 
bound, and it is an error of taste to dignify it with 
ornament. 

The validity of this position can be admitted 
only under the hypothesis that a decorated cover 
represents an expenditure of time and skill which 
only the most noble of the world’s books deserve. 
When the Doves bindery puts a volume into a 
cover which will last hundreds of years and 
spends a month stamping ornaments upon it by 
cold tools and hand, that book has received a sort 
of certificate of merit. But if a pleasing, appro- 
priate and decorative design can be printed upon 
a cover of buckram or of paper just as quickly 
and as cheaply as can be a miserable scimp title 
—then it is certainly a pity not to contribute 
so much to human delight. 

We get here clear sight of the issue which it 
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is one of the purposes of this 
article to bring out. The 
fine book to-day is generally 
thought of by the initiated as 
one on which the minimum of 
mechanical workisdone. The 
machine-made book is sure 


supplanted the lovely old 
products of handicraft jus- 
tify the rage of lovers of 
beauty. But the place of the 
machine in the production of 
beauty has not yet been de- 
termined. It is natural, but 

















Catharine Morland. 


From Heroines of Fiction 


Copyright, 1901, by Harper & Brothers 


to be a poor thing, and must 
remain such. It is the pres- 
ent way of most thoughtful 
and aspiring artists to cry 
down all machine work—and 
surely the hideous and vulgar 
mechanical “art” which has 


it is a natural error, to talk 
of the machine as the enemy 
of art. Art must appropriate 
the machine. 

This appropriation of the 
machine by art will work 
changes in the fashion of art. 
























It has a:ready wrought 
far-reaching changes, 
and one of the earliest 
was the giving to 
printing the place 
among the arts once 
held by architecture. 
“The book will kill the 
building,’ Victor 
Hugo makes tke Arch- 
deacon of Paris pro- 
phesy. Not that Hugo 
discovered it — pro- 
phesy or fact. It is 
patent to all. Before 
Gutenberg every poet 
was an_§ architect. 
Since, he is likely to be 
in some sort a maker 
of books. The world 
has a new way of per- 
petuating its thought. 
The aspirations of 
men have a new meet- 
ing-point. The paint- 
er who put up his 
vision on the walls or 
the panels of reredos, 
the poet who framed 
the cadences of the 
liturgy, and the actors 
who performed the 
divine mysteries, the 
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From Romantic Piaces and Castles 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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musician who set the 
organ breathing and 
the bells a-chiming— 
these all bring their 
contributions to the 
printer, the architect 
of modern days. 

Now the book is es- 
sentially a mechanical 
product. However 
prettily the craftsman 
may pelt with his ink- 
balls, however care- 
fully mix his lamp- 
black and oil, damp 
his sheets and pull his 
bar, the hand-made 
book does not exist. 
The hand-made book 
is a manuscript. 

It would, therefore, 
seem possible to hold 
that, reasonably and 
artistically, the efforts 
of book-makers should 
be toward the perfect- 
ing of the mechanisms 
of printing, rather 
than toward the denial 
and elimination of me- 
chanical devices; that, 
though “hand-made” 
books may as yet be 





From Woodland and Meadow 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 
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better than others, the day will 
come, if the artist will but cease 
snubbing the machine, will but 
accept and study the machine, 
and take it out of the hands of 
mere mechanics, the day will 
come when the “popular,” low- 
priced, machine-made book will 
far excel the costly, tediously- 
made, and, in comparison, crude 
product of the hand-worker. 
This is not the superficial view 
of those who do not appreciate 
hand-work, but it is coming to 
be that of some who, having 
for a period despised the ma- 
chine, are coming now to see 
its possibilities. When Bertram 
Goodhue, whom no living man 
excels as a decorator of the 
printed page, rather shame- 
facedly set about designing a 
letter to be set on the linotype 
machine, he was taking a step 
in the absolutely right direction 
for the realization of the ideal 
book. 


This, then, after all, is an article on books made 
The movement for which 


in the mechanical way. 


From Careers of Danger and Daring 
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From The Making of a Marchioness 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


the name of Morris will always 
stand initiated the demand for 
better books and has contributed 
vast enthusiasm toward their 
production. That enthusiasm, 
which when its comes to its 
sober task will set about the en- 
nobling of the common book, is 
really the world’s debt to the 
Kelmscott movement. 

What, then, is the situation 
as regards books of this class 
of the year now closing? The 
output is, of course, tremendous. 
As commercially-issued books 
have heretofore run, the aver- 
age excellence of design and 
manufacture is a distinct ad- 
vance. There are few daring 
novelties; there are almost no 
freaks. There are still many 
of the old commonplace order 
—ill-shaped, ill-covered, incon- 
siderately set, vilely illustrated. 
Yet a larger number than ever 
before are free from positive 
offenses, and though few reach 


any amazingly high standard, the eye rests upon 
and the hand turns the pages of many with sat- 
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From A Japanese Nightingale 
Copyright, 1901, by Harper & Brothers 


isfaction. The current covers are designed appar- 
ently to catch the attention. The artist must serve 
his seven years in the service of commercialism. 
By-and-by he will serve beauty alone—and covers 
will be appropriate rather than spectacular. 
Among those which are pictured on our pages 
645, 648 and 658, the reader may discern some 
wedding of idea to device. When this is done 
without forcing, the effect is happy. In other in- 
stances the title becomes a placard tastefully let- 
tered, and perhaps enclosed in a conventional 
design. This is the safer plan, though aught but 
good design is fatal. Some of the season’s covers 
imitate in gold and colors the stamping of spe-, 
cially bound books. It is doubtful whether the 
most admirable methods of treating skins be the 
best for cloth. The Macmillan Company has been 
bold enough to issue a novel, The New Ameri- 
cans, in plain buckram with no side cover-title at 
all, and from Franklin Square has just come the 
Duke of Argyll’s Life of Queen Victoria in a 
lovely simplicity of cover which is itself luxurious. 
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The title-pages are in few cases good. 
The strength of a title-page is in its 
simplicity. The house of McClure, Phil- 
lips & Company, among all our publish- 
ers, understand this best, and accordingly 
their title-pages are uniformly the best 
of the season; though it must be said 
that in them too much dependence is laid 
upon rules—which are too heavy and too 
numerous. The Tristram of Blent title- 
page is especially good, though the use of 
Roman capitals with Italic lower-case let- 
lets somewhat disquiets the eye. The bold 
title-page of Every One His Own Way 
would be better in an ink of stronger 
quality. The books of R. H. Russell, 
good as they are, also show an over- 





From Neighbors of Field, Wood and Stream 
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well as for 


fondness for rules, as 
rubrication—two devices too easily 
concealing the lack of effective com- 


position. In Geoffrey Strong, Dana, 
Estes & Company have given as good 
a title-page as rules and red can pro- 
duce. It is fitting enough for a deo- 
decimo. Mr. Stone of Chicago clings 
to his Caslon and by a judicious use 
of its italic and of well-related sizes, 
achieves a distinction which others 
may well envy. The Scribners pre- 
face Blue Grass and Rhododendron 
with a delightfully composed title- 
page. 

A somewhat similar device is em- 
ployed with fair success by the Lip- 
pincotts in arranging the title of The 
Diamond Necklace. The trouble here, 
as generally, is in the attempt to 
crowd too much upon the page. 

The inadequacy of this feature of 
our books may be due in part to the 
fact that so few series of type now- 
adays extend beyond a body of pica. 

In general typography there are no 
features which would strike the aver- 
age reader as unusual. A few books 
have been printed in heavy-face type; 
one or two have successfully employed 
three and four-line uncials; one or 
two have made up chapter to follow 
chapter, ignoring the fashion which 
demanded the beginning of a chapter 
at the top of a page. There is per- 
haps a tendency to bring the type well 
together with solid outlines. The 
absurdity of running-titles continues. 

As to illustration, it is proposed to let the tale 
be told by the pictures which accompany this arti- 
cle. The mechanical processes for reproducing 
the work of artists have developed marvelously 
within the last few years. A magazine departing 
for once from its custom of presenting text only 
without illustration is not prepared, and does not 
pretend, to display the marshalled glories of a sea- 
son’s issue of books. Yet from a glance over 
the illustrations to which we are able to give 
place, selected from the best of the year but also 
with some desire to exhibit work of typical styles 
as well as of representative houses, one must 
assuredly feel that the popularization of true art 
has gone far. 

It must be remembered that very much work 
equally as good as that shown is of necessity 
excluded by the limits of available space. It 
has been quite impossible even to give repro- 


o 
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From The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 
The Macmillan Company 


duction to the work of all, even of all the leading, 
publishing houses, though this article, on the 
whole, may be considered a fair index of the 
present state of illustrative art, as exemplified 
in the season’s books. 

The camera has done something. Its work does 
not as yet often touch the effects reached by the 
brush or the pencil, but at times it undeniably 
does so, and at other times is at least full of 
interest and not devoid of beauty. 

Among other and scarcely less worthy exhibi- 
tions of the possibilities of the camera for book 
illustration may be mentioned the volume from 
the presses of Fleming H. Revell Co. from 
which the picture on page 645 is taken—one of 
many in which the photographer, William Buck- 
ingham Dyer, has achieved a distinct approxima- 
tion to the effect an artist would seek in the 
subordination of unessential details and the 
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emphasis of essential points and masses. Marked 
success in the use of the camera is shown also by 
W. I. Lincoln Adams, in Woodland and Meadow 
(The Baker & Taylor Co.), by Morton Grinnell, 
in Neighbors of Field, Wood and Stream 
(Stokes), by Clifton Johnson, in The Isle of 
the Shamrock (Macmillan), and by Charles M. 
Taylor, Jr., in Alaska and the Yellowstone 
(Jacobs). 

The color processes have done much. These 
we are unable to illustrate, though we have not 
refrained from giv- 
ing what must be 
an inadequate idea 
of certain beau- 
ties of composition 
in the pictures seen 
on pages 644 and 
652 (at the top). 

It is impossible 
to feel otherwise 
than that the grow- 
ing demand for 
beautiful illustra- 
tion, the increasing 
appreciation of the 
superiority of 
healthy color to 
black and _ white, 
together with the 
rapid development 
of the means for 
reproducing col- 
ored pictures upon 
the pages of books, 
are operating to 
bring nearer the 
day when a frac- 
tion of a laborer’s 
wage will enable 
him to carry home 
a volume as richly 
illuminated and as 
essentially beauti- 
ful, to all but the 
antiquarian eye, as a medieval Missal or a 
Queen’s Book of Hours. 

The artists who have conspired in the decoration 
of these volumes are in number rather more than 
heretofore, though the old names have the prom- 
inence. Howard Chandler Christy, Walter Ap- 
pleton Clark, Henry Hutt, Alice Barber Stephens, 
Charles Dana Gibson, A. I. Keller, Maxfield 
Parrish, C. A. Williams, Peter Newell, Lucius 
Hitchcock, Albert D. Blashfield, A. B. Wenzell, 
Joseph De Camp, Albert Herter, Amy Sacker, 
Jay Hambidge, F. M. Du Mond, M. H. Squire, 





H. J. Ford, E. Mars, John Henderson Betts, Carle 
J. Blenner, Wells Champney, Louise Cox, Harry 
J. Edwards, Reginald Birch, I. H. Vanderpoel, 
and Ernest Seton-Thompson—the work of these 
all is abundantly shown. None of it, perhaps, 
shows any particular new quality, though some 
of the younger illustrators—notably Mr. Hutt 
and Mr. Clark, the work of both of whom early 
developed such singular charm—have gained in 
strength of line and effectiveness of composi- 
tion, and step into the very front. 

In subject and 
tone, recent books, 
except for the fact 
that they are chief- 
ly of fiction, show 
a rather noticeable 
seriousness. We 
mean to say that 
the note of exuber- 
ance, of  light- 
hearted joy in life, 
is conspicuously 
absent. The 
cadences of poets 
pulsate no more to 
the joyous lyric 
swing. Literature 
does not celebrate 
the loveliness of 
life, the pageantry 
of nature, the pro- 
cession of the sea- 
sons, the pomp of 
the sun’s rising 
and setting. It is 
occupied with so- 
cial theories, with 
domestic problems, 
with scientific dis- 
covery, alike in its 
professedly serious 
forms, and in its 
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Poetry sings to- 
day to the accompaniment of industrial, com- 
mercial and problematic themes. An evidence 
of it is the prevalence of the sonnet—which is 
distinctly the medium of “thought poetry.” The 
spirit of the times is far removed from merri- 
ment. Love, the food of lyricism, is by no means 
all-occupying, and sophistication has replaced 
spontaneity. The romantic novel is even now 
declining. A faint note of thealthy joy sounds 
in the garden books and in the animal books, 
but here also scientific reflection must import 
itself into what in happier Elizabethan or pagan 
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times would be pure sentiment. Children’s books 
—new ones—are not plentiful. Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s annual recension of the fairy tales of 
the nations, coming this time in violet, leads the 
list, with the Queen of Roumania’s A Real 
Queen’s Fairy Tales. Peter Newell contributes 
hours of delight in Harper’s new edition of 
Alice in Wonderland, and Mr. Russell, invoking 
the artistic aid of Messrs. Squire and Mars, 
makes a _ noble 
book of Charles 
Kingsley’s Greek 
Heroes. 

This is not the 
place, nor are we 
here attempting, to 
review recent work 
from its literary 
side, except in a 
passing and casual 
way. Those who 
have followed the 
course of criticism 
upon such volumes 
as during the year 
have come to our 
Library Table have 
had a surfeit of 
opinion. One thing, 
however, which 
may not have been 
said before, the pile 
of books upon the 
holiday table makes 
it impossible not to 
notice. The print- 
ed play is coming 
to take no incon- 
spicuous place. For 
perhaps the first 
time since the days 
of Shakespeare it 
may now be said 
that the drama is 
beginning to take 
the place in the 
world of letters that é 
is its due. A form of writing most difficult to 
handle, cramped and circumscribed by arbitrary 
conventions, it requires the highest skill to pro- 
duce and a certain amount of knowledge to appre- 
ciate. For years, indeed centuries, it has been 
tainted by its surroundings. But recently these 
very surroundings have been dignified and 
cleansed until now both playhouse and play are 
upon a moral and self-respecting basis. It re- 
mained, however, for the last few years to give 
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to the drama a real literary meaning. Thanks 
to the efforts of such men as Sudermann, Haupt- 
man and Fulda in Germany; Pinero, Jones and 
Philips in England; Hervieu, Rostand and 
Lavendan in France; and above all to Ibsen, this 
result has been brought about. And to-day’ 
dozens of plays are printed and have acquired 
a public as large as belongs to first-class poetry 
or even to first-class fiction. Paola and Fran- 
cesca, L’Aiglon, 
Magda, and 
Ghosts are living 
examples of this, 
while any of the 
numbers __ printed 
almost monthly by 
R. H. Russell or 
Brentano’s give ad- 
ditional proof. 

The astonishing 
increase of late 
years in the num- 
ber of readers is 
one of the great 
literary facts of 
the time; that it is 

“not to an even 
greater degree a 
modifying fact, is 
certainly remark- 
able. It might 
have been expected 
that the tastes and 
standards of old 
readers would have 
been swamped in 
the surge of de- 
mand from so 
tremendous a new- 
ly-risen clientele. 

Very likely high- 
er forms of litera- 
ture would have 
had to-day the 
prominence now 
attained by the 
merely popular; 

very likely the energies which have wrought the 
volumes which the hundreds of thousands buy, 

would have gone into worthier writing. And yet, 
of course, on a larger view, the most bigoted lover 
of polite or of learned letters cannot regret the in- 
crease of readers. No more will a lover of fine 
books regret—with equal reason will he rejoice— 
that, although the low-priced book may not rival the 
hand-madeone, it is seeking the beauty of the good 
page, the attractive cover, the artistic illustration. 
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Y the Ideal Book, I suppose we are 
to understand a book not limited 
by commercial exigencies of price: 
we can do what we like with it, 
according to what its nature, as a 
book, demands of art. But we 

may conclude, I think, that its matter will 

limit us somewhat; a work on differential cal- 
culus, a medical work, a dictionary, a collection 
of a statesman’s speeches, or a treatise on 
manures, such books, though they might be hand- 
somely and well printed, would scarcely receive 
ornament with the same exuberance as a volume 
of lyrical poems, or a standard classic, or such 
like. A work on Art, I think, bears less of orna- 
ment than any other kind of book (“non bis in 
idem” is a good motto) ; again, a book that must 
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have illustrations, more or less utilitarian, should, 
I think, have no actual ornament at all, because 
the ornament and the illustration must almost cer- 
tainly fight. 

Still whatever the subject matter of the book 
may be, and however bare it may be of deco- 
ration, it can still be a work of art, if the 
type be good and attention be paid to its gen- 
eral arrangement. All here present, I should 
suppose, will agree in thinking an opening of 
Scheeffer’s 1462 Bible beautiful, even when it 
has neither been illuminated nor rubricated; the 
same may be said of Schussler, or Jenson, or, in 
short, of any of the good old printers; their 
books, without any further ornament than they 
derived from the design and arrangement of the 
letters, were definite works of art. In fact a book, 
printed or written, has a tendency to be a beau- 
tiful object, and that we of this age should gen- 
erally produce ugly books, shows, I fear, some- 
thing like malice prepense—a determination to 
put our eyes in our pockets wherever we can. 

Well, I lay it down, first, that a book quite 
unornamented can look actually and positively 
beautiful, and not merely un-ugly, if it be, so to 
say, architecturally good, which, by the by, need 
not add much to its price, since it costs no more 
to pick up pretty stamps than ugly ones, and the 
taste and forethought that goes to the proper 
setting, position, and so on, will soon grow into a 
habit, if cultivated, and will not take up much of 
the master printer’s time when taken with his 
other necessary business. 

Now, then, let us sée what this architectural 
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arrangement. claims of us. First, the pages must 
be clear and easy to read; which they can hardly 
be unless, Secondly, the type is well designed; 
and Thirdly, whether the margins be small or big, 
they must be in due proportion to the page of the 
letter. 

For clearness of reading the things necessary 
to be heeded are, first, that the letters should be 
properly put on their bodies, and, I think, espe- 
cially that there should be small whites between 
them; it is curious, but to me certain, that the 
irregularity of some early type, notably the roman 
letter of the early printers of Rome, which is; of 
all roman type, the rudest, does not tend toward 
illegibility: what does so is the lateral compres- 
sion of the letter, which necessarily involves the 
over thinning out of its shape. Of course I do 
not mean to say that the above-mentioned irreg- 
ularity is other than a fault to be corrected. One 
thing should never be done in ideal printing, the 
spacing out of letters—that is, putting an extra 
white between them; except in such hurried and 
unimportant work as newspaper printing, it is 
inexcusable. 

This leads to the second matter on this head, 
the lateral spacing of words (the whites between 
them) ; to make a beautiful page great attention 
should be paid to this, which, I fear, is not often 
done. No more white should be used between 
the words than just clearly cuts them off from one 
another ; if the whites are bigger than this it both 
tends to illegibility and makes the page ugly. 
I remember once buying a handsome fifteenth- 
century Venetian book, and I could not tell at 
first why some of its pages were so worrying to 
read, and so commonplace and vulgar to look at, 
for there was no fault to find with the type. But 
presently it was accounted for by the spacing: 
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for the said pages were spaced like a modern 
book, i. e., the black and white nearly equal. 
Next, if you want a legible book, the white should 
be clear and the black black. When that excel- 
lent journal, the Westminster Gazette, first came 
out, there was a discussion on the advantages of 
its green paper, in which a good deal of nonsense 
was talked. My friend, Mr. Jacobi, being a prac- 
tical printer, set these wise men right, if they 
noticed his letter, as I fear they did not, by point- 
ing out that what they had done was to lower 
the tone (not the moral tone) of the paper, and 
that, therefore, in order to make it as legible as 
ordinary black and white, they should make their 
black blacker—which of course they do not do. 
You may depend upon it that a gray page is 
very trying to the eyes. 

As above said, legibility depends also much on 
the design of the letter: and again I take up the 
cudgels against compressed type, and that espe- 
cially in roman letter: the full-sized lower-case 
letters “a,” “b,” “d,” and “c,” should be designed 
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on something like a 
square to get good re- 
sults: otherwise one 
may fairly say that 
there is no room for 
the design; further- 
more, each letter 
should have its due 
characteristic drawing, 
the thickening out for 
a ed ro ey should 
not be of the same 
kind as that for a “d”; 
a “u” should not merely 











be an “n” turned upside 
down; the dot of the “i” 
should not be a circle 
drawn with compasses ; but a delicately drawn dia- 
mond, and so on. To be short, the letters should 
be designed by an artist, and not an engineer. As 
to the forms of letters in England (I mean Great 
Britain), there has been much progress within the 
last forty years. The sweltering hideousness of 
the Bodoni letter, the most illegible type that was 
ever cut, with its preposterous thicks and thins, 
has been mostly relegated to works that do not 
profess anything but the baldest utilitarianism 
(though why even utilitarianism should use 
illegible types, I fail to see), and Caslon’s letter 
and the somewhat wiry, but in its way, elegant 
old-faced type cut in our own days, has largely 
taken its place. It is rather unlucky, however, 
that a somewhat low standard of excellence has 
been accepted for the design of modern roman 
type at its best, the comparatively poor and wiry 
letter of Plantin and the Elzevirs having served 
for the model, rather than the generous and logi- 
cal designs of the fifteen-century Venetian print- 
ers, at the head of whom stands Nicholas Jenson; 
when it is so obvious that this is the best and 
clearest roman type yet struck, it seems a pity 
that we should make our starting-point for a 
possible new departure at any period worse than 
the best. If any of you doubt the superiority of 
this type over that of the seventeenth century, 
the study of a specimen enlarged about five times 
will convince him, I should think. I must admit, 
however, that a commercial consideration comes 
in here, to wit, that the Jenson letters take up 
more room than the imitations of the seventeenth 
century; and that touches on another commercial 
difficulty, to wit, that you cannot have a book 
either handsome or clear to read which is printed 
in small characters. For my part, except where 
books smaller than an ordinary octavo are want- 
ed, I would fight against anything smaller than 
pica; but at any rate small pica seems to me 
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the smallest type that should be used in the body 
of any book. I might suggest to printers that if 
they want to get more in they can reduce the size 
of the leads, or leave them out altogether. Of 
course this is more desirable in some types than 
in others; Caslon’s letter, e. g., which has long 
ascenders and descenders, never needs leading, 
except for special purposes. 

I have hitherto had a fine and generous roman 
type in my mind, but after all a certain amount 
of variety is desirable, and when you have gotten 
your roman letter as good as the best that has 
been, I do not think you will find much scope for 
development of it; I would therefore put in a 
word for some form of gothic letter for use in 
our improved printed book. This may startle 
some of you, but you must remember that except 
for a very remarkable type used very seldom by 
Berthelette,* English black-letter, since the days 
of Wynkin de 
Worde, has been 
always the letter 
which was intro- 
duced from Hol- 
land about that 
time (I except 
again, of course, 
the modern imita- 
tions of Caxton). 
Now this, though 
a handsome and 
stately letter, is 
not very easy 
reading; it is too 
much compressed, 
too spiky, and so 
to say, too pre- 
pensely gothic. 
But there are 
many types which 
are of a transi- 
tional character and of all degrees of transi- 
tion, from those which do little more than take 
in just a little of the crisp floweriness of the 
gothic, like some of the Mentelin or quasi- 
Mentelin ones (which, indeed, are models of 
beautiful simplicity), or say like the letter of 
the Ulm Ptolemy, of which it is difficult to say 
whether it is gothic or roman, to the splendid 
Mainz type, of which, I suppose, the finest speci- 
men is the Scheeffer Bible of 1462, which is almost 
wholly gothic. This gives us a wide field for 
variety, I think, so I make the suggestion to you, 
and leave this part of the subject with two re- 
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*I have only seen two books in this type. Bar- 
tholomew, the Englishman, and the Gower, of 1532. 
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marks: first, that a good deal of the difficulty of 
reading gothic books is caused by the numerous 
contractions in them, which were a survival of 
the practice of the scribes; and in a lesser degree 
by the over-abundance of tied letters, both of 
which drawbacks, I take it for granted, would be 
absent in modern types founded on these semi- 
gothic letters. And, secondly, that in my opinion 
the capitals are the strong side of roman and 
the lower-case of gothic letter, which is but natu- 
ral, since the roman was originally an alphabet 
of capitals, and the lower case a gradual deduc- 
tion from them. 

We now come to the position of the page of 
print on the paper, which is a most important 
point, and one that till quite lately has been 
wholly misunderstood by modern, and seldom done 
wrong by ancient printers, or indeed by producers 
of books of any kind. On this head I must begin 
by reminding you that we only occasionally see 
one page of a book at a time; the two pages mak- 
ing an opening are really the unit of the book, 
and this was thoroughly understood by the old 
book producers. I think you will seldom find a 
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book produced before the eighteenth century, and 
which has not been cut down by that enemy of 
books (and of the human race), the binder, in 
which this rule is not adhered to: that the binder 
edge (that which is bound in) must be the small- 
est member of the margins, the head 
margin must be larger than this, the fore 
larger still, and the tail largest of all. I 
assert that, to the eye of any man 
who knows what proportion is, / ig 
this looks satisfactory, and 1 oF I 
that no other does so look. 
But the modern printer, as 
a rule, dumps down 
the page in what he 
calls the middle of the 
paper, which is often 
not even really the 
middle, as he meas- 
ures his page from the 
head line, if he has 
one, though it is not 
really a part of the 
page, but a spray of type only faintly staining the 
head of the paper. Now I go so far as 
to say that any book in which the page 
is properly put on the paper is tolerable 
to look at, however poor the type may 
be (always so long as there is no “orna- 
ment” which may spoil the whole thing), 
whereas any book in which the page is 
wrongly set on the paper is intolerable 
to look at, however good the type and 
ornaments may be. I have got on my 
shelves now a Jenson’s Latin Pliny, 
which, in spite of its beautiful type and 
handsome painted ornaments, I dare 
scarcely look at, because the binder (ad- 
jectives fail me here) has chopped off 
two-thirds of the tail margin: such 
stupidities are like a man with his coat 
buttoned ‘up behind, or a lady with her 
bonnet on hind-side foremost. 

Before I finish I should like to say a 
word concerning large-paper copies. I 
am clean against them, though I have 
sinned a good deal in that way myself, 
but that was in the days of ignorance, 
and I petition for pardon on that ground 
only. If you want to publish a hand- 
some edition of a book,-as well as a 
cheap one, do so, but let them be two 
books, and if you (or the public) cannot 
afford this, spend your ingenuity and 
your money in making the cheap book 
as sightly as you can. Your making 
a large-paper copy out of the small one 
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lands you in a dilemma even if you re-impose 
the pages for the large paper, which is not 
often done, I think. If the margins are right 
for the smaller book they must be wrong for 
the larger, and you have to offer the public 
the worse book at the bigger price; if they are 
right for the large paper they are wrong for the 
small, and thus spoil it, as we have seen above 
that they must do; and that seems scarcely fair 
to the general public (from the point of view of 
artistic morality) who might have had a book 
that was sightly, though not high-priced. 

As to the paper of our ideal book, we are at a 
great disadvantage compared with past times. 
Up to the end of the fifteenth, or indeed, the first 
quarter of the sixteen centuries, no bad paper was 
made, and the greater part was very good indeed. 
At present there is very little good paper made 


and most of it is very bad. Our ideal book must, 
I think, be printed on hand-made paper as good as 
it can be made; penury here will make a poor book 
of it. Yet if machine-made paper must be used, it 
should not profess fineness or luxury, but should 
show itself for what it is: for my part I decidedly 
prefer the cheaper papers that are used for the 
journals, so far as appearance is concerned, to 
the thick, smooth, sham-fine papers on which 
respectable books are printed, and the worst of 
these are those which imitate the structure of 
hand-made papers. 

But, granted your hand-made paper, there is 
something to be said about the substance. A 
small book should not be printed on thick paper, 
however good it may be. You want a book to 
turn over easily, and to lie quiet while you are 
reading it, which is impossible, unless you keep 
heavy paper for big books. ° 

And, by the way, I wish to make a protest 
against the superstition that only small books are 
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comfortable to 
read; some 
small books 
are tolerably 
comfortable, 
but the best of 
them arenotso 
comfortable as 
a fairly big 
folio, the size, 
say, of an un- 
cut Polyphilus 
or somewhat 
bigger. The 
fact is, a small 
book seldom 
does lie quiet, 
and you have 








to cramp your 


hand by holding it or else put it on the table with 


a paraphernalia of mat- 
ters to keep it down, a 
tablespoon on one side, 
a knife on another, and 
so on, which things al- 
ways tumble off at a 
critical moment, and 
fidget you out of the 
repose which is abso- 
lutely necessary to 
reading ; whereas, a big 
folio lies quiet and ma- 
jestic on the table, wait- 
ing kindly till you 
please to come to it, 
with its leaves flat and 
peaceful, giving you no 
trouble of body, so that 
your mind is free to en- 
joy the literature which 
its beauty enshrines. 
So far then, I have 
been speaking of books 
whose only ornament is 
the necessary and es- 
sential beauty which 
arises out of the fitness 
of a piece of crafts- 
manship for the use 
which it is made for. 
But if we get as far 
as that, no doubt from 
such _ craftsmanship 
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we ought to 
try what we 
can do; but in 
this attempt 
we must re- 
member one 
thing, that if 
we think the 
ornament is 
ornamentally 
a part of the 
book merely 
because it is 
printed with 
it, and bound 
up with it, we 
shall be much 
mistaken. The 














ornament 


must form as much a part of the book as the 
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definite ornament will arise, and will be used, 
sometimes with wise forbearance, sometimes with 


prodigality equally wise. 


Meantime, if we really 


feel impelled to ornament our books, no doubt 


R. H. Russell 
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type itself, or it will 
miss its mark, and in 
order to succeed, and 
to be ornament, it 
must submit to certain 
limitations, and become 
architectural; a mere 
black and white picture, 
however interesting it 
may be as a picture, 
may be far from an 
ornament in a_ book; 
while on the other 
hand a book ornament- 
ed with pictures that 
are suitable for that, 
and that alone, may be- 
come a work of art sec- 
ond to none, save a fine 
building duly decorated, 
or a fine piece of litera- 
ture. 

These two latter 
things are, indeed, the 
one absolutely neces- 
sary gift that we should 
claim of art. The pic- 
ture-book is not, per- 
haps, absolutely neces- 
sary to man’s life, but 
it gives us such endless 
pleasure, and is so in- 
timately connected with 


the other absolutely necessary art of imaginative 
literature that it must remain one of the very 
worthiest things toward the production of which 
reasonable men should strive. 
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‘If there be any Virtue, if there be any Praise”’ 


fell under him. When they carried Stern into a 
nearby barber shop a minute after, he was dead. 


What Is a Hero ? Philadelphia Item 


Harry Stern, coachman, 38 years old, lost his 
life trying to stop a pair of runaway horses at- 
tached to a coal team at Third avenue and One 
Hundred and Seventh street, New York, yester- 
day noon. Stern was an employee of the Herden- 
dorf Stables, on East One Hundred and Sixth 
street. He was born in New York and grew up a 
working boy, selling papers, blacking boots and 
running errands when not in school. When he 
was old enough he left school to work for the sup- 
port of his father’s family. Then, when he fell in 
love and was married, he worked hard as a team- 
ster to care for his children. The oldest is a pretty 
girl of thirteen. Milton is a boy of eleven, with 
bright eyes and straight back. The baby is in his 
mother’s arms. Yesterday morning Milton got 
up early for his breakfast with his father, as he 
always does. Stern worshipped the boy and al- 
ways indulged in ceaseless questioning. Yester- 
day they were discussing Mr. McKinley’s death 
for the fourteenth or fifteenth time, when the 
father declared McKinley was a hero. “What is 
a hero?” asked Milton. “Milton, a hero is a man 
who is willing to give his life for others. Mc- 
Kinley was one, because he was willing to sac- 
rifice.” “Are you a hero, papa?” asked the boy. 
“No,” said Stern, laughing and looking at his 
wife. “I am not a hero, I am only a coachman.” 
All yesterday forenoon Stern worked about the 
stable, caring for his horses and burnishing up 
the coaches for a funeral in the afternoon. At 
noon he started for his home, No. 112 East One 
Hundred and Seventh street, for dinner. As he 
turned the corner at Third avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Seventh street he saw that the school 
where Milton attended, was out, and the street 
was full of little folk. He looked about for 
the face of his boy, but saw him not. Then there 
was a flurry down the street. Herman Louthen- 
burg, unloading coal at a house on the block be- 
low, had left his horses in the street and a flying 
paper had frightened them. As Stern turned 
they were dashing across Third avenue toward 
the crowd of happy, thoughtless children in the 
street ahead. The heavy wagon, half full of coal, 
rumbled behind. It was all over in fifteen sec- 
onds. Whether Stern remembered that Milton 
might be in the crowd ahead of the running 
horses no one will ever know. With one look at 
the children he had thrown himself at the bridle 
of the frightened horse nearest him and was 
clinging to it with might and main. The animal 
reared, threw up his head, and fell—but Stern 
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From across the seas comes the report of a 
deed of bravery which strikes a responsive chord 
in every heart and makes the pulses beat with en- 
thusiastic praise for the man who risked his life 
to perform a triple rescue. 

Mr. William Alien, of Sunderland, is the Eng- 
lish hero, and to him has just been awarded the 
gold medal presented for exceptional deeds of 
valor by the Royal Humane Society. He has 
been adjudged by that body to be the bravest man 
in England. 

It was at 8 o’clock in the morning when the 
accident, which almost resulted in a terrible 
tragedy that would have brought sorrow to many 
families, occurred. On the night of March 14 
one of the large stills at the fuel works com- 
menced to leak, and orders were given that it 
should be repaired on the following morning. Mr. 
McLeod bright and early on March 15 entered 
the tar still to commence making the necessary re- 
pairs. The tar had been drawn and the work- 
man removed the cap in order to allow the fumes 
to escape. 

A number of.the men had seen McLeod disap- 
pear within the tank, and as the minutes passed 
and nothing was seen of him and no sound of his 
work reached the men, Richard Lawson, another 
still man, became worried. He hastened to the 
tar tank to see if anything was wrong with Mc-- 
Leod. All was as silent as the tomb when he 
reached the still, and his shouts received no an- 
swer. His anxiety turned to alarm and fearing 
for the safety of his comrade he quickly lowered 
himself into the still. Once again some time 
passed, and as nothing was heard from either man 
another employee, Weddle by name, attempted to 
make a double rescue, for by this time it was 
decided that the men had been overpowered by 
the fumes of the still. 

It was just when the excitement was at its 
height, when every one was making impossible 
suggestions and by wildly tearing back and forth 
the men were lessening their comrades’ chances 
of escape, that Allen rushed on the scene. Allen 
was lowered into the still. He carefully tied a 
rope around the body of one of the victims and 
gave the rope by which he hung suspended a 
sharp jerk, and was immediately pulled to the 
surface of the pit. He held one end of the rope 
to which one of the prostrate men was attached, 












and when he had gained the fresh air again he 
pulled after him Weddle. 

Hardly waiting to gain his breath, Allen made 
another downward trip, and came up with an- 
other victim. By this time he himself was pretty 
well exhausted, but his courage and determina- 
tion to rescue the third man never faltered. 
Quickly he swung down again to the bottom of 
the still to release McLeod, but he discovered that 
the workman’s feet were held fast in some man- 
ner, and while endeavoring to extricate him Allen 
was almost overcome. 

He came up empty-handed, and as soon as he 
was sufficiently recovered to make the trip again 
he insisted upon being lowered into the still. 
This time he succeeded in releasing McLeod and 
bringing him up with him, thus effecting a triple 
rescue and making four trips into the suffocating 
fumes of the still, a feat unequaled in bravery 
during the entire year 1900. Two of the men re- 
covered rapidly, and McLeod, the third man, who 
was seriously burned, added his cheer to that of 
the rest of the workmen when Allen was pre- 
sented with the gold medal. 





A Negro Honored by Two Countries.......8. 8. Baker...... McClure's 


One other story from the records of the Royal 
Humane Society I like especially to think about, 
because the hero was an obscure negro seaman, 
sailing in an out-of-the-way corner of the earth, 
and yet his bravery was found out, and two of the 
greatest nations of the earth strove to see which 
could do him the greater honor. 

It was a tropic night off the Cayman rocks in 
Nicaragua. The sea was as smooth as a pond, 
and the schooner Dolphin rested upon it al- 
most motionless, with every sail set. For hours 
the helmsman had dozed at his place, and the 
crew and passengers, some twenty men in all, 
were lying about the deck, sleeping, it being too 
warm to go below. Thompson, the master, slept 
with the rest. The Dolphin was bound down 
from Prinzapulca to Bluefields, and she was al- 
most within sight of her destination. Nothing 
could exceed the quiet peacefulness of the night. 
About 2 o’clock in the morning the helmsman 
sprang suddenly from his place, shouting. 
Thompson was instantly on his feet. Off to the 
seaward there was a huge, black, moving mass of 
clouds, rising out of the ocean. Thompson gave 
orders to shorten sail, but he had barely time to 
turn around before the blast struck them with 
terrific force. It was such a squall as comes only 
to those southern seas. The full-set sails fur- 
nished ample leverage, and within ten seconds the 
Dolphin was bottom up, her passengers and crew 
struggling in the water. 
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First came Wilson McField, swimming. Mc- 
Field was a negro, a subject of Great Britain. 
All his twenty-seven years of life he had known 
these waters, and he swam like a seal. Fortu- 
nately the vessel’s helm lay deep in the water, 
owing to the weight of the anchor and chain 
which had dropped out when the vessel turned. 
Here, by grappling hard, but not without being 
severely cut by barnacles, McField succeeded in 
climbing upon the ship’s bottom. Then he shouted 
to the others, and one by one, as they reached the 
vessel’s bottom, he pulled up five of the crew. 
After the crew was safely perched on the Dol- 
phin’s bottom they had to cling their best, for 
the sea had now risen, and the wind was blowing 
half a gale, although the worst of the squall 
had passed. And thus they sat for over two 
hours, drifting at the will of the sea. Then a 
strange thing happened. Anderson, the cook, as- 
serted that he heard pounding from within the 
vessel. They all listened and heard nothing. A 
little later Anderson again asserted that some- 
thing was drumming on the ship’s bottom under 
him. They thought that Anderson had been 
“turned” by the accident; but upon listening 
again, they all heard it distinctly, Anderson even 
insisting that he also heard voices. Some of the 
more superstitious had their own theories of this; 
but as the night dragged itself through, and the 
pounding continued, they finally made up their 
minds that some one was imprisoned in the cabin. 
They discussed the matter until it was broad 
daylight, and all the while the pounding was 
growing fainter. None of the white men could 
propose any way of saving those in the cabin, 
if there really was any one imprisoned. At last 
McField, the negro, said he would dive under 
and into the boat. They assured him he would 
not be able to get out again any more than those 
who were already there. But he insisted. They 
had secured a coil of rope that had been drag- 
ging from the vessel. One end of this was held 
by the men on the ship’s bottom, the other end 
McField took in his teeth. Then he dove from 
the vessel into the sea, and quickly disappeared. 
He went down swiftly, passed under the gunwale, 
and then rose through the hatch. It was pitch 
dark, and the interior of the vessel was full of 
disturbed cargo and empty barrels and boxes. 
McField dove in among them fearlessly, holding 
his breath, and made for the cabin. The rope 
kept catching, and once he drove his head into a 
post with terrific force, but he kept on steadily. 
Finally, concluding that he had reached the cabin, 
he rose quickly, and an instant later his head was 
out of the water. And yet, so foul was the air 
and so narrow the space between the top of the 
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water and the ship’s bottom that he could scarcely 
breathe. Everything was in absolute darkness; 
he could see no men, but just at that moment he 
heard again the familiar knocking. He called 
out. At first there was no answer; then he heard 
voices, faint but familiar. Swimming in the di- 
rection from which they seemed to come, he 
found two men braced against the cabin sides and 
holding their heads above water. Here they had 
been for upward of six hours, knocking and 
knocking. McField recognized one of them as a 
young rubber cutter named Mallitz, the other was 
a native Spanish-Nicaraguan called Obando. 
Both fell upon McField, clamoring to be saved, 
so that he was compelled to threaten them with 
instant death unless they obeyed him. He 
fastened the rope around Mallitz and gave the 
signal to pull. Mallitz took a long breath and 
went down. McField dived into the water with 
him. Mallitz was panic-stricken and entangled 
himself in the hatchway. McField lost precious 
seconds freeing him, so that when at last they 
went out under the gunwale:both were nearly 
drowned. Mallitz was quite unconscious, and 
McField was more dead than alive when they 
reached the surface. They pulled Mallitz aboard, 
but McField would not follow. As soon as the 
rope was again free, he took it in his teeth and 
dove a second time, found the hatch and entered 
the cabin. Obando was almost uncontrollable 
with exhaustion and panic, but McField finally se- 
cured him with the rope, and both having taken 
long breaths, the signal was given to pull up. 
This time the trip was made without accident, and 
on reaching the surface both men were drawn on 
board. 

In course of time, and in a roundabout way, 
the story of McField’s bravery came to the at- 
tention of the United States Government, and the 
negro seaman was awarded a medal and fifty dol- 
lars in gold. Later the news reached England, 
and McField being a British subject, the Royal 
Humane Society awarded him a silver medal. 





I cividsctinesteedccnvbedeseubecnenons London Times 


Last Friday’s Gazette announces that the King 
has been pleased to signify his intentions to con- 
fer the decoration of the Victoria Cross on the 
undermentioned non-commissioned officer and 
soldiers whose claims have been submitted for his 
Majesty’s approval, for their conspicuous bravery 
in South Africa, as stated against their names— 

Sergeant H. Hampton, Second Battalion Liver- 
pool Regiment—On August 21, 1g00, at Van 
Wyk’s Vlei, Sergeant Hampton, who was in 
command of a small party of Mounted Infantry, 
held an important position for some time against 
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heavy odds, and when compelled to retire saw all 
his men into safety, and then, although he had 
himself been wounded in the head, supported 
Lance Corporal Walsh, who was unable to walk, 
until the latter was again hit and apparently 
killed, Sergeant Hampton himself being again 
wounded a short time after. 

Private H. G. Crandon, Eighteenth Hussars— 
On July 4, 1901, at Springbok Laagte, Privates 
Berry and Crandon were scouting towards a 
kopje when the Boers suddenly opened fire on 
them at a range of 100 yards. Private Berry’s 
horse fell and became disabled, and he was him- 
self shot in the right hand and left shoulder. 
Private Crandon at once rode back under a 
heavy fire to his assistance, gave up his horse to 
the wounded man to enable him to reach shelter, 
and followed on foot, having to run for 1,100 
yards, all the time under fire. 

Private C. Kennedy, Second Battalion High- 
land Light Infantry—At Dewetsdorp, on Novem- 
ber 22, 1900, Private Kennedy carried a comrade, 
who was dangerously wounded and bleeding 
to death, from Gibraltar Hill to the Hospital, 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile under 
a very hot fire. On the following day, volun- 
teers having been called for to take a message 
to the Commandant across a space over which it 
was almost certain death to venture, Private Ken- 
nedy at once stepped forward. He did not, how- 
ever, succeed in delivering the message, as he 
was severely wounded before he had gone twenty 
yards. 

Private E. Durrant, Second Battalion Rifle 
Brigade—At Bergendal, on August 27, 1900, 
Acting-Corporal Wellar having been wounded, 
and being somewhat dazed, got up from his prone 
position in the firing line, exposing himself still 
more to the enemy’s fire, and commenced to run 
towards them. Private Durrant rose, and pulling 
him down endeavored to keep him quiet, but 
finding this impossible, he took him up and 
carried him back for 200 yards under a heavy 
fire to shelter, returning immediately to his place 
in the line. 





A Fireman's Heroic ACt......seccececsesteccececcees: New York Times 

Fireman Thomas Shane performed an act of 
bravery to-day which stands alone in the history 
of the Ontario and Western Railroad, by which 
he was employed. He was firing the milk train, 
southbound, from Sidney, at 10:15 o’clock this 
morning. The train was running at full speed, 
when it swung around a curve, and Engineer 
Edward Dewitt was horrified to see a little child 
toddling down the track directly in front of the 
onrushing train. 
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He closed the throttle and applied the emer- 
gency air brake, but the train swept on, and he 
saw that it would not stop. 

“My God! we will run her down!” he cried, 
turning to the fireman’s place, but the fireman was 
gone. He had flung open the door in front of 
the cab, and squeezing his massive frame through 
the narrow space had crawled along the running 
board and leaped down upon the pilot, crawl- 
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ing to its very point, where he knelt, with one 
arm extended a foot or more beyond the nose of 
the iron frame. 

Just in the nick of time, with a mighty sweep 
of his arm the little child was lifted from the 
track of death as the train swept by. When 
trainmen went back to pick up the little girl 
they found her only slightly injured and brought 
her home to her parents. 








The Isolation of the Anglo-Saxon Mind’ 


By Edmund Gosse- 


Putting France aside, the rest of the Con- 
tinent of Europe has apparently ceased, in 
particular within the last ten years, to express the 
slightest interest in Anglo-Saxon literature. The 
Germans have a genius for encyclopedias, and 
the latest editions of their leading manuals are 
astonishingly full of exact detail about the move- 
ment of books and authors, not merely in coun- 
tries like Italy and Russia, but in Norway, Hol- 
land and Spain. ‘Take one of the most recent of 
these elaborate “konversations-lexicons,” and 
you will be astonished to note the exact fulness 
with which foreign literatures are treated up to 
this very year of grace. But you will be not less 
surprised, and perhaps painfully, at the studied 
neglect shown to the Anglo-Saxon world in these 
works of reference. An unprejudiced observer 
from another planet would carry away the idea 
that America was far behind Spain in the prov- 
ince of the intellect, and the current literature of 
Sweden more important than that of England. 
Throughout the Continent it will be found that 
the critics are much more up-to-date about the 
literatures of all other European countries than 
they are about that of England, which seems to 
repel and to bewilder them. « 

It is well that we should have no illusions in 
this matter. Somebody said in the eighteenth 
century that when Europe looked through the 
intellectual telescope she invariably turned it 
upon England. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century that telescope is never—except by 
certain Frenchmen—turned upon England at all. 
That enormous aid which the knowledge of Eng- 
lish gave to Rousseau in his work of transform- 
ing the sympathies and thought of France would 
be lacking now to a German or Russian or Scan- 
dinavian reformer, because, whatever use he 
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am. © of his telescope, he would never dream of 
focusing it upon London or New York. The co- 
relation of the small cultures, and their indepen- 
dence of all stimulus which does not come from 
the Continent of Europe, is very curious, and, in 
my judgment, has been strangely overlooked. It 
has grown during the last few years so rapidly, 
and so exclusively, that it seems to be worthy of 
notice from a political point of view. Taine 
dwelt on the ethnological character of literature, 
and said that each nation would always find some- 
thing to express which would be of interest only 
to itself. But in the short years which divide us 
from Taine much has happened, and now it seems 
as though Continental Europe had broken down 
the ethnological barriers and had formed an in- 
tellectual commonwealth from which England 
and America only are excluded. 

This condition of things on the Continent, so 
new and so curiously opposed to the tradition of 
earlier times, has the effect of cutting England 
and America away from the rest of the world 
to a degree which may be dangerous and must 
be disquieting. Yet, oddly enough, it is scarcely 
noticed, because an exactly similar process has set 
in among ourselves. Each year closes our 
Anglo-Saxon society more and more completely 
against the infiltration of foreign ideas, and 
leaves our race more and more dependent on 
itself for its intellectual refreshment and the 
correction of its mental errors. There is no 
doubt about it that this is a direct outcome of the 
“imperial” idea, which has in such rapid and such 
momentous forms come to the front in England 
and America. “We don’t care to know what 
foreigners think,” is a phrase forever on the lips 
of those about us. And its corollary is, “Oh, if 
they want to teach us anything, they must learn 
English, and we will see whether it is worth our 
notice.” This takes for granted the fact that if a 











foreigner has anything to impart, he will be only 
too glad to divulge it to an English-speaking 
person. 

But foreigners are not in the least anxious to 
impress the English mind. The supposition that 
they “must learn English” is preposterous and 
out-of-date. They have an immense audience of 
their own, which quite satisfies them. In a Ger- 
man compendium of learning, published this year, 
dealing with the condition of literature through- 
out the world, I read that the “pathless chaos” of 
thought in England (and America is included) is 
so great in these recent years that Germans, while 
careful to follow what is written, not merely in 
France, but in Russia, Belgium and Norway, may 
safely neglect England, which offers nothing in- 
teresting or stimulating, except the strange and 
vivid chauvinism of Mr. Kipling. This last ele- 
ment is notone at all encouraging for the purposes 
of bridging over the gulf of which I speak. The 
incessant glorification of the national idea, which 
has taken forms radically so similar in America 
and in England, is exquisitely distastful to the 
Continent. It is to them like a detestable odor, 
from which it seems impossible to escape. It is 
as odious to the venerable Mommsen as to the 
youngest poet of a university club. To the for- 
eign mind Kipling seems a vial or smelling-bottle 
in which this horrible smell is concentrated. The 
German or Northman reads him with fascinated 
horror, shuddering with dislike, and supposes that 
all other Anglo-Saxon writers of the day are of 
the same class, only less forcibly; in short, that 
every one of us, English and Americans alike, 
would be Kiplings if we could. Which is true 
only in a very modified sense! 

This alternate antagonism threatens to divide 
the world into two intellectual halves. For we 
must not allow ourselves for one moment to sup- 
pose that the fault—if fault it be—is all on the 
foreign side. 

A hundred years ago, English students, from 
Coleridge and Wordsworth downward, were 
eagerly introducing German literary ideals and 
the new Teutonic masterpieces to English read- 
ers. What is practically appreciated to-day, in 
London or in the United States, of the prominent 
writers of the hour in Berlin? Nothing at all. 
There is no book known to me, published in the 
English language, in which any inkling of the 
movements of contemporary German literature is 
even suggested. The most eminent lyric poet of 
the German Empire is understood to be Detler 
von Liliencron, a man approaching sixty years 
of age. Who can point me to a volume in the 
English language where any intelligible account 


is given of the genius of this writer? Who 
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amongst us has followed the career of the 
novelist Theodor Fontane? Who can tell us 
anything about Max Kretzer? The answer is 
another query: Who among the Germans has 
a lucid idea in connection with the names of 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy? A chasm 
of the imagination lies between the two great 
races, and no one dreams of building a bridge 
across it. 

I cannot but think that in the comparatively 
short time during which the exclusion of foreign 
ideas from Anglo-Saxon soil has been more or 
less rigidly enforced, our national life has be- 
come seriously the poorer for it. I know not in 
what it is the richer, unless it be in a foolish and 
impotent “patriotism,” falsely so called, which is 
indifferent to the real health and progress of so- 
ciety. It would seem as though the ideal of our 
blatant literary protectionists was to reduce the 
universe to a village street of little struggling 
shopkeepers, with no intelligent ambition outside 
the limits of the parish. With this comes, as an 
inevitable result, a loss of the power of critical 
judgment. An organ in the body never em- 
ployed, or employed only in a round of conven- 
tional exercises, loses some of its functions. It 
is not able to respond to a perfectly normal, but 
unfamiliar appeal which is made to it. So the 
human mind, closely guarded from all but a nar- 
row and mechanical circle of sympathies, loses 
its power of forming rational opinion outside that 
circle. It is stultified by its own timidity; it takes 
its pretentious ignorance as a hallowed form of 
mental superiority. 

Want of courage is certainly cultivated by our 
Anglo-Saxon neglect of foreign ideas. What 
distinguishes the foreign from the English and 
American mind is unquestionably its boldness of 
moral speculation, the easy way in which it ob- 
serves what gives the Anglo-Saxon a fit of hys- 
terics. In this respect it is probably Heine who 
is to be regarded as the apostle of untrammeled 
thought abroad. There is not a literature of the 
Continent of Europe in which the temperament 
and example of Heine have not made themselves 
radically felt. His influence has its effect upon 
the poetry, the philosophy, the plastic art and the 
outlook upon nature of every writer from 
Tobolsk to Tangiers. It will, perhaps, one of 
these days be recognized universally that the 
most penetrating perfume of Continental litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century was supplied to it 
by Heine, that his liberating spirit unshackled 
the genius of European thought and expression, 
and gave it not merely courage but boldness, 
often an unblushing, brazen boldness. 

It is to be doubted whether a sincere apprecia- 
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tion of Heine is possible to any Anglo-Saxon 
mind that is not unusually enfranchised from our 
national prejudices. Charles Kingsley was once 
asked by a member of his family who Heine was. 
“A bad man, my dear!” was all the answer he 
vouchsafed. 

The reply was not very luminous as criti- 
cism, but it was preéminently English, and 
while the rest of Europe was being let out of 
prison by that entrancing genius of liberty, 
Matthew Arnold was almost the only English 
writer of authority who could see anything in 
him but “a bad-man.” In Heine’s perverse, in- 
tense and inexplicable hatred of our race we see 
the reverse of the medal. We may take it in 
verse in the “Posthumous Poems,” we may take 
it in prose in the opening sentences of “The Girls 
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and Women of Shakespeare.” Narrow he found 
us, narrow and unexhilarating; hidebound, repul- 
sive, not yet gulped down by the waves only be- 
cause the sea feared that England swallowed 
would cause it an indigestion. At every turn 
Heine stamps on the ground at the thought of an 
Anglo-Saxon; our race is always the type for 
him of the prudish and the discomfortable; “wie 
eng,” he screams, “wie Englisch !” 

Unquestionably it is due, in the first place, to 
Heine’s example in lifting his “bolt-scathed front 
to the stars” that the Continent of Europe has lib- 
erated itself from a certain literary mock-mod- 
esty which we continue to cultivate, and in which 
bewildered foreigners of every other race are 
blankly unable to see anything whatever but 
hypocrisy. 
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Atomic 


Theory. 


By Prof. Arthur Rucker, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. 


The three chief conceptions which for many 
years have dominated physical as distinct from 
biological science have been the theories of the 
existence of atoms, of the mechanical nature of 
heat and of the existence of the ether. . . . 

It is well known that of late doubts have arisen 
as to whether the atomic theory, with which the 
mechanical theory of heat is closely bound up, 
and the theory of the existence of an ether have 
not served their purpose, and whether the time 
has not come to reconsider them. . . . The 
question at issue is whether the hypotheses which 
are at the base of the scientific theories now most 
generally accepted are to be regarded as accurate 
descriptions of the constitution of the universe 
around us or merely as convenient fictions. 
“Convenient” fictions, be it observed, for, even 
if they are fictions, they are not useless. 

In dealing, then, with the question of the con- 
stitution of matter and the possibility of repre- 
senting it accurately, we may grant at once that 
the ultimate nature of things is, and must remain, 
unknown, but it does not follow that immediately 
below the complexities of the superficial phenom- 
ena which affect our senses there may not be a 
simpler machinery, of the existence of which we 
can obtain evidence, indirect indeed, but conclu- 
Sive. There are those who cry “Halt!” 


*Address of the President to the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, at the recent 
Glasgow meeting. 


at the point at which we divide a gas into mole- 
cules, and their first objection seems to be that 
molecules and atoms cannot be directly perceived, 
cannot be seen or handled, and are mere concep- 
tions, which have their uses, but cannot be re- 
garded as realities. It is easiest to reply to this 
objection by an illustration. 

The rings of Saturn appear to be continuous 
masses separated by circular rifts. This is the 
phenomenon which is observed through a tele- 
scope. By no known means can we ever ap- 
proach or handle the rings, yet everybody who 
understands the evidence now believes that they 
are not what they appear to be, but consist of 
minute moonlets, closely packed, indeed, but sep- 
arate the one from the other. In the first place, 
Maxwell proved mathematically that if a Saturn- 
ian ring were a continuous solid or fluid mass it 
would be unstable and would necessarily break 
into fragments. In the next place, if it were pos- 
sible for the ring to revolve like a solid body, the 
inmost parts would move slowest, while a satellite 
moves faster the nearer it is to a planet. Now, 
spectroscopic observation, based on the beautiful 
method of Sir W. Huggins, shows not only that 
the inner portions of the ring move the more 
rapidly, but that the actual velocities of the outer 
and the inner edges are in close accord with the 
theoretical velocities of satellites at like distances 
from the planet. This and a hundred similar 
cases prove that it is possible to obtain convinc- 
ing evidence of the constitution of bodies between 
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whose separate parts we cannot directly dis- 
tinguish . , .. 

Matter in bulk appears to be continuous. Such 
substances as water or air appear to the ordinary 
observer to be perfectly uniform in all their prop- 
erties and qualities in all their parts. The hasty 
conclusion that these bodies are really uniform is, 
nevertheless, unthinkable. In the first place, the 
phenomena of diffusion afford conclusive proof 
that matter when apparently quiescent is in fact 
in a state of internal commotion. I need not re- 
capitulate the familiar evidence to prove that 
gases and many liquids when placed in communi- 
cation interpenetrate or diffuse into each other; 
or that air, in contact with a surface of water, 
gradually becomes laden with water vapor, while 
the atmospheric gases in turn mingle with the 
water. Such phenomena are not exhibited by 
liquids and gases alone, nor by solids at high 
temperatures only. 

If matter is regarded as a continuous medium 
the phenomena of expansion are unintelligible. 
There is apparently no limit to the expansion of 
matter, or, to fix our attention on one kind of 
matter, let us say to the expansion of a gas; but 
it is inconceivable that a continuous material 
which fills or is present in every part of a given 
space could also be present in every part of a 
space a million times as great. Such a state- 
ment might be made of a mathematical abstrac- 
tion; it cannot be true of any real substance or 
thing. If, however, matter consists of discrete 
particles, separated from each other either by 
empty space or by something different from 
themselves, we can at once understand that ex- 
pansion and contraction may be nothing more 
than the mutual separation or approach of these 
particles. 

Again, no clear mental picture can be formed 
of the phenomena of heat unless we suppose that 
heat is a mode of motion. In the words of Rum- 
ford, “it is extremely difficult, if not quite im- 
possible, to form any distinct idea of anything 
capable of being excited and communicated in 
the manner the heat was excited and communi- 
cated in [his] experiment [on friction] except it 
be motion.” And if heat be motion there can 
be no doubt that it is the fundamental particles of 
matter which are moving. For the motion is not 
visible, is not motion of the body as a whole, 
while diffusion, which is a movement of matter, 
goes on more quickly as the temperature rises, 
thereby proving that the internal motions have 
become more rapid, which is exactly the result 
which would follow if these were the movements 
which constitute sensible heat. Combining, then, 
the phenomena of diffusion, expansion and heat, 


it is not too much to say that no hypotheses 
which make them intelligible have ever been 
framed other than those which are at the basis of 
the atomic theory. 

The number of facts which can be accounted 
for by the theory is very large compared with 
the number of additional hypotheses which are 
introduced; and the cumulative weight of the ad- 
ditional evidence obtained by the study of details 
is such as to add greatly to the strength of the 
conviction that, in its leading outlines, the theory 
is true. It was originally suggested by the facts 
of chemistry, and though, as we have seen, a 
school of chemists now thrusts it into the back- 
ground, it is none the less true, in the words of 
Dr. Thorpe, that “every great advance in chem- 
ical knowledge during the last ninety years finds 
its interpretation in (Dalton’s) theory.” The 
principal mechanical and thermal properties of 
gases have been explained, and in large part dis- 
covered, by the aid of the atomic theory; and, 
though there are outstanding difficulties, they 
are, for the most part, related to the nature of the 
atoms and molecules, and do not affect the ques- 
tion as to whether they exist. The fact that dif- 
ferent kinds of light all travel at the same speed 
in interplanetary space, while they move at dif- 
ferent rates in matter, is explained if matter is 
coarse grained. But to attempt to sum up all this 
evidence would be to recite a textbook on physics. 
It must suffice to say that it is enormous in ex- 
tent and varied in character, and that the atomic 
theory imparts a unity to all the physical sciences 
which has been attained in no other way. 

I must, however, give a couple of instances of 
the wonderful success which has been achieved in 
the explanation of physical phenomena by the 
theory we are considering, and I select them be- 
cause they are in harmony with the line of argu- 
ment I have been pursuing. When a piece of 
iron is magnetized, its behavior is different ac- 
cording as the magnetic force applied to it is 
weak, moderate or strong. When a certain limit 
is passed the iron behaves as a non-magnetic 
substance to all further additions of magnetic 
force. With strong forces it does and with very 
weak forces it does not remain magnetized when 
the force ceases to act. Professor Ewing has 
imitated all the minute details of these compli- 
cated properties by an arrangement of small 
isolated compass needles to represent the. mole- 
cules. It may fairly be said that as far as this 
particular set of phenomena is concerned a most 
instructive working model based on the molecular 
theory has not only been imagined but con- 
structed. 

The next illustration is no less striking. We 
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may liken a crowd of molecules to a fog; but, 
while the fog is admitted by everybody to be 
made up of separate globules of water, the critics 
of scientific method are sometimes apt to regard 
the molecules as mere fictions of the imagination. 
If, however, we could throw the molecules of a 
highly rarefied gas into such a state that vapor 
condensed on them, so that each became the 
center of a water drop, till the host of invisible 
molecules was, as it were, magnified by accretion 
into a visible mist, surely no stronger proof of 
their reality could be desired. Yet there is every 
reason to believe that something very like this 
has been accomplished by C. T. R. Wilson and 
Professor J. J. Thomson. 

Again, according to accepted theory, when a 
current of electricity flows through a gas, some of 
the atoms are divided into parts which carry posi- 
tive and negative charges as they move in 
opposite directions, and unless this breaking up 
(into ions) occurs, a gas does not conduct elec- 
tricity. It is, however, from the theory 
of ions that the most far reaching speculations 
of science have received unexpected support. 

The dream that matter of all kinds will some 
day be proved to be fundamentally the same has 
survived many shocks. The opinion is consistent 
with the great generalization that the properties 
of elements are a periodic function of their 
atomic weights. Sir Norman Lockyer has long 
been a prominent exponent of the view that the 
spectra of the stars indicate the reduction of our 
so-called elements to simpler forms, and now 
Professor J. J. Thomson believes that we can 
break off from an atom a part the mass of which 
is not more than one-thousandth of the whole, 
and that these corpuscles, as he has named them, 
are the carriers of the negative charge in an elec- 
tric current. If atoms are thus complex not only 
is the “a priori” probability increased that the 
different structures which we call elements may 
all be built of similar bricks, but the discovery 
by Lenard that the ease with which the 
corpuscles penetrate different bodies depends only 
on the density of the obstacles, and not on their 
chemical constitution, is held by Professor Thom- 
son to be “a strong confirmation of the view that 
the atoms of the elementary substances are made 
up of simpler parts, all of which are alike.” 

If, a liquid is stretched into a very thin film, 
such as a soap bubble, we should expect indica- 
tions of a change in its properties when the thick- 
ness of the film is not a very large multiple of 
the average distance between two neighboring 
molecules. In 1890 Sohncke detected evidence 
of such a change in films of the average thickness 
of 106 millionths of a millimetre, and quite re- 
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cently Rudolph Weber found it in an oil film 
when the thickness was 115 millionths of a milli- 
metre. Taking the mean of these numbers and 
combining the results of different variants of the 
theory, we may conclude that a film should be- 
come unstable and tend to rupture spontaneously 
somewhere between the thickness of 110 and 55 
millionths of a millimetre, and Professor Reinold 
and I found by experiment that this instability is 
actually exhibited between the thickness of 96 
and 45 millionths of a millimetre. There can 
therefore be little doubt that the first approach 
to molecular magnitudes is signaled when the 
thickness of a film is somewhat less than 100 
millionths of a millimetre, or four millionths of 
an inch, . We have every reason to be- 
lieve that though the molecules in a gas fre- 
quently collide with each other, yet in the case 
of the more perfect gases the time occupied in 
collisions is small compared with that in which 
each molecule travels undisturbed by its fellows. 
The average distance traveled between two suc- 
cessive encounters is called the mean free path, 
and, for the reason just given, the question of 
the magnitude of this distance can be attacked 
without any precise knowledge of what a mole- 
cule is, or of what happens during an encounter. 

Perhaps the chief objection which can be 
brought against physical theories is that they deal 
only with the inanimate side of nature, and 
largely ignore the phenomena of life. It is there- 
fore in this direction, if any, that a change of 
type may be expected. I do not propose to enter 
at length upon so difficult a question, but, how- 
ever we may explain or explain away the char- 
acteristics of life, the argument for the truth of 
the atomic theory would only be affected if it 
could be shown that living matter does not 
possess the thermal and mechanical properties to 
explain which the atomic theory has been framed. 
This is so notoriously not the case that there is 
the gravest doubt whether life can in any way 
interfere with the action within the organism of 
the laws of matter in bulk belonging to the 
domain of mechanics, physics and chemistry. 

It may be granted that we have not yet framed 
a consistent image either of the nature of the 
atoms or of the ether in which they exist; but I 
have tried to show that in spite of the tentative 
nature of some of our theories, in spite of many 
outstanding difficulties, the atomic theory unifies 
so many facts, simplifies so much that is com- 
plicated, that we have a right to insist—at all 
events till an equally intelligible rival hypothesis 
is produced—that the main structure of our 
theory is true; that atoms are not merely helps 
to puzzled mathematicians, but physical realities. 
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Wives in the Sere........... Thomas Hardy..........- Tatler (London) 


Never a careworn wife but shows, 
If a joy suffuse her, 

Something beautiful to those 
Patient to peruse her— 

Some one charm the world unknows, 
Precious to a muser; 

Haply what, ere years were foes, 
Moved her mate to choose her. 


But, be it a hint of rose 
That an instant hues her, 

Or some early light or pose 
Wherewith thought renews her— 

Seen by him at full, ere woes 
Practised to abuse her— 

Sparely comes it, swiftly goes, 
Time again subdues her. 


Walt Whitman, 1907.......... William Struthers......... Conservator 


He fell asleep when in the century’s skies 

The paling stars proclaimed another day— 

He, genial still, amidst the chill and gray, 

With smiling lips and trustful, dauntess eves; 

He, the Columbus of a vast emprise, 

Whose realization in the future lay: 

He, who stepped from the well-worn, narrow way 
To walk with Poetry in larger guise. 

And fortunate, despite of transient griefs, 

The years announce him in a new born age; 

The ship of his fair fame, past crags and reefs, 
Sails bravely on, and less and less the rage 

Of gainsaying winds becomes; while to his phrase 
The world each day gives ampler heed and praise! 


The Gold of Autumn,..........5. Minna Irving.......00++. Household 


Where sumac berries from the hedge 
In clustered rubies shine, 

And beds of purple asters nod 
Like daisies steeped in wine, 

And nights of silver frost have sered 
Too soqn the meadow sod, 

It brightens every withered field,— 
A wealth of golden-rod. 


For autumn took the lilies tall 
Unfolding in the moon, 

The chilly violets of May, 
The roses red of June, 

The ruddy fruits of early fall— 
All these to winter sold, 

And now beneath the scarlet boughs 
Is counting up her gold. 


II 5.65: 0609 0606-0085 bide eer essovenceseesneeon ,. Henryk Ibsen* 


You laugh when you see a tame bear dance; 
Do you know how they teach the beast to prance? 


In a brewer’s cauldron they tie him tight, 
And pile up the furnace and set it alight. 


Then a barrel-organ they bring along, 
And play to the bear “Love’s old sweet song.” 


*Translated for the Outlook (London). 
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In a minute or so he begins to grill, 
And he needs must dance, for he can’t stand still. 


So whenever he hears the tune that he knows, 
A dancing devil flies into his toes. 


I too in the cauldron once was bound, 
And the furnace blazed, and the organ ground; 


The flames of hell, I felt their power 
And I carry the scars to this very hour. 


And whenever thoughts of that time arise, 
I feel the pang like a stab in the eyes. 


And deep in my brain the iron goes, 
And I needs must dance on my metric toes. 


PER GIDE 500i c0csssnwond John Vaner Cheney,.....+.+- +++ Outlook 


I heard the wind rise, I heard it fall, 

Saw the chipmunk scamper on root and wall; 

I heard the sparrow, glad as the day, 

Caroling, throwing songs away; 

Where light and laughter would ripple and pass, 
Saw the cricket jump after his heart in the grass; 
Where all day long the clouds—sky-fancies— 
Witched the meadow ways and the daisy dances, 
Heard the yellowbirds flying in rhythmic waves, 
Every crest betipped with plaintive staves; 
Heard the woodpecker hammer the hemlock bole, 
Saw the marmot on end at the door of his hole, 
Saw the jay awake, and the bat asleep, 

Saw the moss all still, saw the runnel creep, 
Saw the brave day live, saw the brave day die, 
Saw the bee go home and the butterfly, 

Saw the first wild star wheel into the sky, 

So Fancy shows to the eyes that close 

The blissful things that Nature knows; 

So Fancy brings to the heart that sings 

All happy, shining, singing things. 

Fancy and I, ’twixt these walls alone, 

Fancy and I, and the world our own. 


i iis vce sccanccvapsoersesoctess William Croswell Doane* 


There stands, in the garden of old St. Mark, 
A sun-dial quaint and gray, 
Taking no heed of the hours, that in dark, 
Pass over it, day by day. 
It has stood for ages, among the flowers 
In that land of sky and song. 
“T number none but the cloudless hours” 
Its motto, the live day long. 
So let my heart, in the garden of life, 
Its calendar, cheerfully keep, 
Taking no note of the sorrow and strife 
Tnat in shadow across it sweep; 
Content to dwell in this world of ours, 
In the hope that is twin with love, 
And numbering “none but the cloudless hours,” 
Till the dayspring dawn from above. 
*Rhymes from Time ta Time, By the Rt. Rev. 
William Croswell Doane, 
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Thine ancient courage thrills me, Mother Earth, 
When I behold thee and commune with thee: 
To travail with my might thou urgest me; 

The wage of labor is my only worth; 

Girded for battle, I must grimly forth 
And fight to conquer, if I would be free. 
Toiling, I win thy smile, thy splendor see, 

And love thee, that thou gavest me noble birth. 

O fierce and tender Mother, in thy strength, 
Bid me the force of Hercules defy! 

E’en though he overwhelm me here, at length, 
And tear me from thy bosom, till I die, 

My soul shall triumph, since, in dauntless lives, 

Thy cosmic immortality survives. 


A Great View............ Ford M. Hueffer........+.. Outlook (London) 


Up here where the air’s very clear 

And the hills slope away nigh down to the bay, 

It is very like Heaven. 

For the sea’s wine-purple and lies half asleep 

I; ihe sickle of the shore, and, serene in the West, 

Lion-like, purple, and brooding in the even, 

Low hills lure the sun to rest. 

Very like Heaven For the vast marsh 
dozes, 

And waving plough-lands and willowy closes 

Creep and creep up the soft south steep. 

In the pallid North the gray ghostly downs do 
fold away, 

And, spinning spider threadlets down the sea, the 
sealights dance 

And shake out a wavering radiance. 

Very ie Heaven For a shimmering of 
pink, 

East, far east, past the sea-lights’ distant blink, 

Like a cloud shell-pink, like the ear of a girl, 

—_ Venice-glass mirroring mother-o’-pearl, 

Like the small pink nails of my lady’s fingers, 

Where the skies drink the sea and the last light lies 

and lingers. 
There is France! 


Sea Rhapsody..........see00s Richard Burton .......s00.0000 Atlantic 
. 

By day, the tremble of the boat, 

As the engine throbs like a human heart; 

The tang of the untainted air, salt, free, 

Roaming long leagues of brine; 

The tidal lift and the slow swing, now the craft 
buries her nose in the billows; 

The sky of central blue, tapering down to misty 
opal at the sea-line, 

And all around, the unsteady sapphire of the ocean. 


II. 
At night, snug in the cabin, cheerful with lamps, 
with food and drink and the talk of cronies: 
Hard by, the friendly lights of the ships; 
Far above, aloof, the homeless flicker of stars 
In their high, impenetrable places. 


Ill. 


Then, sleep, midst the rock of the waves, 

To dream of dear ones distant on land, 

With a sense of lesion from all the ways of earth, 
A return to savage, sane realities: 


The tameless revels of strange marine creatures, 
The hoarse voices of winds and waters, 
The hidden treasures of the deep, 
Wide-scattered, inestimable, not to be named. 
The face of tan, the boy’s heart, 
The lost yet inextinguishable gust of youth, exultant 
once more. 
IV. 
Old earth, the mother, sends forth her sons 
To adventure with the ancient, hoar, gammer sea; 
Ever hereafter, as they come back and walk 
The dusty, fevered streets and bargain in the 
marts 
And sicken with heat and the sight of men, 
Will they carry at heart a cool quieting thought, 
And yearn betimes for the ocean’s open roads, 
For the rigors and raptures of the sailor-life, 
The footless trail, the horizon’s lovely lure, the 
sting and lull 
Of elemental water-wastes, 
Restless, that yet bring rest. 


FO TUG. oc wvccese<d Edna Kingsley Wallace ........... Leslie’s 


Tell me, O Wind of the Wandering Waters, 
Singing the sibillant song of the sea, 

Why blow ye the breath of the Orient’s daughters, 
That languorous, sense-stirring perfume, to me? 


Why tell ye of lands where the jessamine clingeth, 
Out-breathing its spirit in love’s ecstasy— 

Of gardens where night-long the nightingale singeth 
Awaiting the coming of love, and of me? 


Your witchery, Wind of the Wandering Waters, 
Exert ye.in vain, aye, and fruitless your art 
When ye chant of the charm of the Orient’s daugh- 


ters— 
There’s one in the homeland that holdeth my 
heart! 
Wolves of the Sea......... Herbert Bashford.......... Frank Leslie’s 


From dusk until dawn they are hurrying on, 
Unfettered and fearless they flee: 

From morn until eve they plunder and thieve— 
The hungry, white wolves of the Sea! 


With never a rest they race to the west, 
‘Yo the Orient’s rim do they run; 

By the berg and the floe of the northland they go 
And away to the isles of the sun. 


They wail at the moon from the desolate dune 
Till the air has grown dank with their breath; 
Thev snarl at the stars from the treacherous bars 

Of the coasts that are haunted by Death. 


They grapple and bite in a keen, mad delight 
As they feed on the bosom of Grief; 

And one steals away to a cave with his prey 
And one to the rocks of the reef. 


With the froth on their lips they follow the ships, 
Each striving to lead in the chase; 

Since loosed by the hand of the King of their band 
They have known but the rush of the race. 


They are shaggy and old, yet as mighty and bold 
As when God’s freshest gale set them free; 

Not a sail is unfurled in a port of the world 
But is prey for the wolves of the Sea! 
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On the Choice of Simple Furniture’ 
By M. H. Baillie Scott 


Those who have read that exquisite Gossip on 
Romance by Robert Louis Stevenson may re- 
member how he shows that the aim of the writer 
of fiction should be to fit to a particular place its 
appropriate story, to make the right thing happen 
in the right place, and so satisfy the imagination 
of the reader; and he goes on to describe in 
quaint and beautiful language how this has been 
done by the great writers of romance. 

To the architect a somewhat similar task pre- 
sents itself. He must first use the divining power 
of his imagination to discover the particular 
kind of house which his site demands, and try to 
express in bricks and mortar the spirit of the 
countryside; he must then, having built the right 
kind of house to harmonize with a particular site, 
finally complete his task by furnishing this right 
kind of house with the right kind of furniture. 

It is not enough that furniture should possess 
intrinsic beauty, unless it also possesses this fur- 
ther quality of exquisite appropriateness to its 
position and to its use. It should appear almost 
to be a piece of the room in which it is placed 
and in absolute harmony with its surroundings. 

It is in this respect that the various kinds of 
fixed furnishings become of especial value in the 
effect of a room, filling the gap between the 
house and its furniture, and thus giving an ap- 
pearance of unity and harmony. The fixed seats 
to the ingle-nook, the mantel-pieces, and bedroom 
fitments, all appear as part of the structure itself 
and so form a connecting link between the 
movable furniture and the house. 

The essential point then in the choice of furni- 
ture may be said to be not so much the individual 
merit of a particular thing as its relation to every- 
thing else in the room. The furniture should 
appear to grow out of the requirements of the 
room, to represent the finishing touches of a 
scheme which had its inception when the first 
stone of the house was laid, and not an alien im- 
portation from the upholster’s of spick and span 
suites, at war with themselves and their sur- 
roundings. 

The usual method of huddling together indis- 
criminately a variety of articles which have no 
possible relation to each other, will prove merely 
an expensive advertisement of the bad taste of 
the owner, and will suggest nothing more home- 
like than the cabinet-maker’s shop. 


*The House Beautiful. 


Perhaps when we have begun to learn that the 
artist may be better employed in refining and 
simplifying the surroundings ot home-life than in 
producing an infinitude of mediocre pictures, 
something may be done toward regaining some of 
those qualities which seem to have been gained 
so easily and so inevitably in an earlier age. Till 
then one can only deplore the immense amount of 
ignoble and misdirected labor which has resulted 
in the making of so much that is vulgar and base. 

The furniture of the average modern up- 
holsterer will be quite out of the question for 
those who wish to possess a tastefully furnished 
house. It is not implied that the commercial 
article is necessarily too cheap, or that better 
furniture would be necessarily more expensive. 
Many people appear to imagine that they cannot 
afford to have artistic surroundings, whereas the 
wonder is that they can afford so much expensive 
ugliness. For the vulgarity of most of the fur- 
niture of the shops has been painfully acquired 
at the expense of much misdirected labor, and if 
shorn of its so-called ornament it would often be 
at least inoffensive. 

There is the dining-room suite in black oak, the 
whole character of which seems to be summed up 
appropriately in the one word “antique,” and 
which the purchaser, unmindful of a great gulf 
fixed, fondly imagines to have all the effect of old 
work. It would be difficult to find anything more 
debased than these solemn caricatures, and yet 
they are often to be found in the houses of culti- 
vated people. 

In the average drawing-room we find art in 
capital letters everywhere, and the use here of 
this prefix may be generally taken to signify the 
absence of any real artistic merit. 

The art of the drawing-room! What a medley 
of painted milking stools, and mirrors, chip- 
carved tables, trays, and photograph frames the 
term suggests; what.a fatal tendency to decorate 
the most inappropriate things in the most inap- 
propriate places with the most inappropriate de- 
signs. To carve the surfaces of tea-trays and 
tables and to paint on mirrors and chairs! 

Although we may occasionally find a dining- 
room or even a drawing-room, furnished in an 
artistic way, it is rarely that art penetrates so 
far as the bedrooms. At this stage the wearied 
and jaded householder accepts with a passive 
despair the suites of the upholsterer. They are 
generally in birch, and the wardrobe has a broken 
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pediment secured with glued blocks, while on 
each side of the mirror are carved panels finished 
with mechanical precision. 

The bed itself is generally either in badly de- 
signed cast iron or in coarsely molded brasswork. 
If it is to be in metal, it seems a pity that so 
little has been done toward arriving at a good 
design; and there certainly seems here a field for 
the use of simple wrought iron work or delicately 
molded brass. It should, if possible, be placed in 
a recess, or at least in some position where it 
appears as a part of the room. 

One of the main faults in modern furnishing 
is overcrowding; and just as it is thought artistic 
to cover every square yard of our walls with 
ornament, so we do not consider our houses fur- 
nished till the floors are covered and cumbered 
with useless furniture. 

Most of this exists apparently but for one 
object—to be kept clean, and so to afford an out- 
let for those vigorous and misapplied energies 
which are the mark of the average housekeeper. 

The most reasonable basis from which to start 
in furnishing is obviously the actual practical re- 
quirements of the particular family, and the 
wisest course to pursue will probably be to ac- 
quire gradually, as they are needed, the necessary 
articles of furniture, without reference to con- 
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ventional ideas or the dictates of fashion. In- 
stead of crowding as many things together as 
possible, it will be better to remove everything 
which is not essential, and to aim at having a 
few choice things rather than many inferior ones. 

It is rarely that the artistic value of economy 
is appreciated in the furnishing and decoration of 
the home. In most cases it is a deplored neces- 
sity, preventing the full realization of an artistic 
ideal which sees no possible perfection but that 
of costly magnificence, and which tests the ar- 
tistic value of every article by its price in the 
market. The necessary restrictions imposed by a 
limited purse often prove to be the best safe- 
guards against vulgar extravagance; and so to 
those who can appreciate the beauty of simplicity 
and restraint, necessity in this case may become 
a virtue indeed, and instead of trying to emulate 
the splendors of the palace, so often vulgar, so 
seldom comfortable and homely, we may accept 
gladly the limitations which suggest a more cot- 
tage-like home. These restrictions are often the 
happiest inspiration, for they compel the de- 
signer to use his ingenuity and suggest devices 
which help to make the house livable. The charm 
of a home depends upon its individuality and its 
adaptation to the life of the owner, rather than 
upon the luxury of its appointments. 





Rostand, 


Romanticist 


By Henry Fames 


“Cyrano” has been enjoyed, if I am not mis- 
taken, through the length and breadth of the 
United States, and yet the glamour of Cyrano 
is intensely, exquisitely, in passionate, almost in- 
‘vidious, national reference. The particular 
beauty of the play—and the remark is practically 
as true of L’Aiglon—is in the fantastic, ro- 
mantic, brilliantly whimsical expression of an 
ardent French consciousness. The problem be- 
fore the author was to weave into a dense and 
glittering tissue every illustration, every re- 
minder that the poetry, history, legend of a par- 
ticular period would yield; and the measure of 
his “success,” exactly, is in the vividness of this 
tapestry. The tapestry is marvelously figured, 
but it is scarcely too much to say that the light 
of the consciousness aforesaid is required for fol- 
lowing the design with intelligence. How much 


*The Critic. 


of that intelligence do M. Rostand’s spectators 
and readers about the globe, those of his Anglo- 
Saxon public in especial, bring to the task? 
An ingenious American actor carries his nightly 
hundreds captive with a translated, an arranged 
—how arranged we inextinguishably wonder 
—version of the five-act play; a dauntless “comé- 
dienne” works the miracle of reducing the still 
larger Napoleonic panorama to the same simpli- 
fied idiom. If there be a quality of M. Ros- 
tand’s own idiom, the bristling bravery of his 
verse, the general frolic of his vocabulary, es- 
pecially under the happy crack of the whip of 
rhyme, it is that, surely, of resisting simplifica- 
tion to the death. What, therefore, has become 
of it beyond the seas? What is the equivalent 
offered for his merciless virtuosity of expression? 
The account of that matter is probably that as no 
impression of his virtuosity has been received, 
none of its influence has been missed. Only, this 
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being so, we are thrown back—or all but—on the 
puzzle of his popularity. M. Rostand without 
his virtuosity—with that element either not ren- 
dered or not caught—what sort of a M. Rostand 
to excite enthusiasm is that? With what resi- 
duum does the magic work? 

The explanation, the solution of everything, 
and, with this, the supreme sign of our author, 
is just that he is inordinately romantic. The 
romantic in itself depends, I think, supremely 
little on virtuosity; therefore with virtuosity 
left out of the account there yet remains a 
great deal to taste. Virtuosity is a matter of 
expression, and M. Rostand would still be ro- 
mantic without his expression. This circum- 
stance has helped him prodigiously; it always 
helps where masses of men are involved; it is 
the charm, the spell, the golden key, operating 
“en gros” as nothing else does. The beauty of 
M. Rostand is that he is a sincere and consistent 
and therefore a precious example of the char- 
acter; and the refinements of extravagance that 
he adds to it give it a freshness where freshness 
might otherwise seem decidedly to fail. The 
edge of M. Rostand’s gift is sharp and hard, and 
breaks short off; its connections are, so to speak, 
all within it, only deepening the glitter. So far 
as he has given us his measure, he hangs, in 
other words, thoroughly together: he offers us 
our finest, freshest occasion for studying the pos- 
sibilities, for watching the development, of the 
temperament at its best. 


We have been living, so many of us, of recent — 


years, in a continuous romantic wave that noth- 
ing is more natural than to grasp, in the welter 
—if but for the mere comfort of orientation— 
at any really palpable object, anything with the 
property of floating. ‘It is something to hold 
on by while we try to make out where we are. 
Little enough of the wave, of course, has mat- 
tered, among us, for literature—it has mat- 
tered on the showing of R. L. Stevenson almost 
alone; so that, so far as any light from our 
own sources is concerned, we are quite in the 
dark as to what literature can, so to speak, do 
for it. We have too few plays to talk about, 
and there could be no better proof of our destitu- 
tion than that, in discussing such fine exotics as 
the productions immediately before us, we find 
ourselves without terms of comparison drawn 
from our own literary scene. But the novel, of 
sorts, we at least can cite, and the novel, as it 
most besets us, as we most know it or most avoid 
it, the novel, in fine, multiplied and acclaimed, 
lives its hour mainly under favor of the romantic 
prejudice. The favor might have appeared, on 
occasion, likely to fail it, but no such catastrophe, 
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so far as can be noted, has in fact taken place; 
though nothing, on the other hand, it must 
equally be said, has happened strikingly to regild 
its scutcheon. M. Rostand is a master in another 
form; but the stuff of romance lends itself, like 
the stuff of reality, to all forms, so that we are 
still on the ground of the question in seeking to 
read the lesson of his free use of that restorative 
gold-leaf of which our store seems to have run 
short. He lays it on thick, and gives it a splendid 
polish; the work he has hitherto done shines and 
twinkles with it in his clear morning youth. We 
are infinitely amused, we are well-nigh dazzled, 
by the show; we are so drawn and beguiled that 
we ask ourselves, with appetite, with curiosity, 
how much more of the sovereign compound, so 
lavishly spent, he still has on hand—fogether with 
other wonderments as to how it will wear and 
“wash,” how far it will go, what may be its 
further connections with life. The great mantle 
of Victor Hugo has, all these years, trailed, and 
out of a mere corner of it the cleverest of his 
grandsons can cut a complete suit. The form of 
M. Rostand’s style, is it not, broadly speaking, 
Victor Hugo’s style brought down to date, at- 
tuned to the age of the interview, the automobile 
and the decennial exhibition, the age of the 
American campaign and Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt? I say it not in mockery, nor even in 
familiarity, for M. Rostand will always dazzle 
me; but is it not practically a fair account of his 
use of his magnificent master to assert that he 
has done with him what we do with everything 
nowadays—has reduced him to the terms of con- 
temporary journalism? It is delightful to get 
hold of so interesting, so exquisite an instance of 
a process going on all round us and never so well 
to be observed, to be caught in the fact, as in a 
good concrete example. The terms of contem- 
porary journalism more and more impose them- 
selves, announce themselves as, increasingly, ir- 
resistibly, the universal, the only terms, and 
exactly by the same law as that by which so many 
other modern conveniences have become indis- 
pensable, by which new machinery supersedes 
old, the kodak displaces the camera. They rep- 
resent the portable, and the portable now is ev- 
erything; if we have Victor Hugo at all, we 
must have a Victor Hugo who will go round the 
globe and be back in Paris by a date. Victor 
Hugo adapted, adjusted, scheduled, and exposi- 
tionized, Victor Hugo, in short, newspaperized, 
may be less august and mysterious, but the me- 
dium that absorbs him, the great diffusive, as- 
similative idiom, is unmistakably enriched. 
Happy an age, certainly, in which the vulgarizers 
are of M. Rostand’s pattern! 
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Where Standards of Measurement are Set’* 
By Ray Stannard Baker 


The casual American visitor may not at first 
appreciate the liberal side of the German system, 
and such an institution as the Reichsanstalt, the 
Imperial Physical and Technical Institute of Ger- 
many, strikes him with astonishment. Here is 
an equipment of its kind perhaps without parallel 
anywhere in the world, having a faculty of 
ninety-five professors, scientific assistants, expert 
mechanicians, and other helpers, a staff larger 
than that of many an American university, and 
yet without a single student or any provision 
for students, and admitting visitors only rarely. 
And this institution has for its purpose, primar- 
ily, the investigation of abstruse scientific prob- 
lems, those problems of heat, light, electricity, 
and magnetism which lie just beyond the borders 
of the known. Much of this work offers little 
promise of what we in America are fond of call- 
ing immediate practical results, and yet the in- 
quiries are in reality profoundly practical, inas- 
much as they are laying a deep and solid founda- 
tion for future scientific discovery. This is the 
physical side of the Reichsanstalt. A codrdinate 
department, that of technics, seeks to adapt the 
results of the special researches and to accomplish 
for advanced mechanics what the physical depart- 
ment is doing for advanced science. 

Here in the Reichsanstalt are set up the most 
perfect instruments in the world for measuring 
heat and cold, for finding the pressure of the 
atmosphere, for determining the strength of elec- 
tric currents, for measuring light, and for a score 
of other purposes in which the utmost exactness 
is required. Here are kept the purest gold, sil- 
ver, platinum, iridium, rhodium, and other metals 
in the world—the standards of purity. Here is 
the purest water in the world, and the finest glass, 
and the most perfect weighing machines. Here 
can be produced and measured every temperature 
from that of liquid air to that of the electric arc 
light. And here is apparatus for generating 
electric currents of any potential from one volt 
up to 12,000 volts, and, what is more, of measur- 
ing them with almost absolute exactness. Does 
the famous German thermometer maker wish to 
know if his thermometers or his barometers are 
absolutely correct? He sends them to the Reich- 
sanstalt for testing. When Krupp, the gun 
builder of Essen, devises a new kind of nickel- 
steel he sends it to the Reichsanstalt to ascertain 
exactly its coefficient of expansion in varying 
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degrees of heat, its electrical conductivity and its 
tensile strength. When our own government 
wishes to be certain that the incandescent electric 
lights which it is purchasing are marked with 
the proper candle power, it must needs send them 
to this distant German institution for testing; 
there is perhaps no other place in the world 
where it can be done with such accuracy. The 
pitch of the music which you hear at the opera 
has undoubtedly been regulated by tuning forks 
bearing the peculiar blue marking of the Reich- 
sanstalt; the thermometer with which your phy- 
sician takes your temperature when you are ill, 
if it be of the best make, owes its accuracy to 
the same source. 

In its essence the work of the Reichsanstalt 
consists in establishing new and more accurate 
standards of measurement. That is the final 
purpose of all the experiments—it is, indeed, the 
chief aim of the science of physics. 

All modern mechanical operations depend on 
the employment of heat. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to be able to measure heat accurately, 
for unless it can be measured it cannot be per- 
fectly controlled. It is also essential to meas- 
ure the effect of heat on gases, liquids, and solids, 
to find out how much it expands them, how and 
at what degree it consumes or melts or gasifies 
them. Such knowledge as this is essential to all 
manner of manufacturing, smelting, power-pro- 
ducing operations, and as the manufacturing pro- 
cesses become more complex and more costly the 
greater is the need of scientific accuracy at every 
new step. And the chief work of the Reich- 
sanstalt, in both of its departments, deals with 
heat measurements. 

For all measurement is merely a series of com- 
parisons. This comparative method of measure- 
ment would be absolutely accurate and practical 
for all human needs if it were not for the fact 
that the measuring instrument keeps changing. 
Supposing in measuring the width of a room 
the foot rule should shorten when a cold draught 
came under the door and should expand or 
lengthen as it neared the radiator—as it really 
does do in a minute degree. Palpably your result 
would be inaccurate. 

Now, just these changes take place in heat- 
measuring apparatus. Here is your thermometer 
with the scale carefully cut; it is a good ther- 
mometer, and it would furnish absolutely ac- 
curate measurements of ordinary temperatures if 
there were some ideal glass that would not also 
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expand and contract with the heat or cold and 
that would not change shape, and if the whole 
length of the thread of mercury could always be 
immersed in the liquid to be measured so that it 
would expand as much in proportion as the mer- 
cury in the bulb. 

Early experiments in the Reichsanstalt showed 
that the glass of most thermometers was de- 
fective; that it shrank or expanded or otherwise 
lost its shape, however minutely, so that the zero 
point soon changed, rendering all accurate meas- 
urements defective. Therefore glass-making be- 
came the subject of thorough investigation in 
connection with the famous glass works at Jena, 
with the result that a certain superior kind of 
glass was discovered which, being chemically 
defined, could be reproduced always in uniform 
purity. By a system of baking and cooling this 
glass was contracted to the last degree, and the 
resulting thermometer tubes were the most per- 
fect ever made. Attention was then given to se- 
curing pure mercury and to marking the scale of 
degrees accurately on the tubes. Then the ther- 
mometer was tested for variations when it was 
standing perpendicularly, and when it was hori- 
zontal; it was subjected to various air pressures 
within and without, and the corrections in every 
case were noted, so that no possible source of 
error was left unsounded. The result was the 
production of the world’s standard thermometers 
—thermometers that will measure to the thou- 
sandth of a degree. 

By various means the range of temperature 
between that of liquid air, 192 degrees below 
zero centigrade, which is nearly at the bottom 
of the ladder of temperature, to 1,775 degrees, 
where platinum melts, has been thoroughly ex- 
plored. Beyond the melting point of plantinum 
and up to the temperature of the sun itself, the 
Reichsanstalt has made probably the best existing 
estimates. Indeed, its determination of the 
melting point of various metals—an investigation 
of the utmost importance to science and me- 
chanics, and as difficult as it is important-—are 
standard the world over. 

The second department, on the other hand, has 
so improved the existing means of measuring 
light that its work is accepted the world over. 
As I have already mentioned, our own govern- 
ment, through its war department, has submitted 
electric lamps to be tested here and American 
manufacturers have repeatedly had standard 


lamps sent from the Reichsanstalt. 

The-old way of measuring light was to com- 
pare it with an actual candle of a certain size 
made of certain fixed materials. At best this pro- 
cess was exceedingly uncertain, as any one may 
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conjecture who has seen a candle puffed about by 
every wave of air. So Hefner, a German 
scientist, invented a lamp having a certain kind 
of wick and burning amylacetate. When a flame 
was forty millimeters high it was said to equal 
one candle-power. The Hefner lamp, being the 
most accurate standard now at the disposal of 
scientists, is the present standard of measure- 
ment, but the Reichsanstalt, finding that the 
burning of this lamp was uncertain and likely to 
be affected by draits, devised a small electric 
lamp of exactly the same power. This, with 
proper control of the electrical current, burns 
steadily and continuously—a nearly perfect unit 
for measurements. To the Reichsanstalt also, 
the manufacturers may send their lamps to ascer- 
tain at what strength of current they will burn 
longest, and at the same time give the most light, 
to see what kind of filaments are best, and so on 
—ail facts of great practical importance if the 
manufacturer would make his wares perfect. 

In the same manner the Reichsanstalt has es- 
tablished the standard and become the final 
authority for the measurement of all kinds of 
electrical currents, both strong and weak, and of 
electrical measuring, meters, dynamos, and 
other electrical devices as well. Then it has 
standard instruments for determining the purity 
of sugar, for measuring the accuracy of lenses 
of any size, for testing safety-valve caps, and for 
making magnetic determinations. It has mano- 
meters, the greatest if the world, for measuring 
atmospheric pressures; bolometers for measuring 
heat radiation; apparatus for testing glass, to de- 
termine what receptacles are best for holding the 
various sorts of chemicals; mechanisms for meas- 
uring screw threads and screw holes, and other 
remarkable apparatus, a bare description of 
which would fill a volume. 

There are rooms in which the experiments are 
so delicate that the visitor is requested to remove 
his keys, knife, and all other iron or steel objects 
from his pocket before entering; there are 
mechanisms for balancing delicate galvanometers 
and other apparatus, so that they will not be dis- 
turbed by the banging of a door or the tread of 
feet, although it seems impossible that any com- 
motion, however great, should jar these solid 
buildings. You see scales which weigh in water 
—the famous water balance of von Helmholtz— 
and near at hand there is the most decilate scales 
in the world, the weights being all of aluminum, 
the largest weight being one gram, or about a 
quarter of the weight of a copper penny. On 
these scales, which are enclosed in an air-tight 
case, you may accurately weigh a hair from your 
eye-lash. 
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of Walking’ 


By Leslie Stephen 


Walking is among recreations what ploughing 
and fishing are among industrial labors: it is 
primitive and simple; it brings us in contact with 
mother earth and unsophisticated nature; it re- 
quires no elaborate apparatus and no extraneous 
excitement. It is fit even for poets and philos- 
ophers, and he who can thoroughly enjoy it must 
have at least some capacity for worshiping the 
“cherub Contemplation.” He must be able to 
enjoy his own society without the factitious 
stimulants of the more violent physical recrea- 
tions. I have always been an humble admirer of 
athletic excellence. I retain, in spite of much 
headshaking from wise educationalists, my early 
veneration of the heroes of the river and the 
cricket-field. To me they have still the halo 
which surrounded them in the days when “mus- 
cular Christianity” was first preached and the 
whole duty of man said to consist in fearing God 
and walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours. I rejoice 
unselfishly in these later days to see the stream 
of bicyclists restoring animation to deserted high 
roads or to watch even respected contemporaries 
renewing their youth in the absorbing delights of 
golf. While honoring all genuine delight in 
manly exercises, I regret only the occasional ad- 
mixture of lower motives which may lead to its 
degeneration. The true walker is one to whom 
the pursuit is in itself delightful; who is not 
indeed priggish enough to be above a certain com- 
placency in the physical prowess required for his 
pursuit, but to whom the muscular effort of the 
legs is subsidiary to the “cerebration” stimulated 
by the effort to the quiet musings and imaginings 
which arise most spontaneously as he walks, and 
generate the intellectual harmony which is the 
natural accompaniment to the monotonous tramp 
of his feet. The cyclist or the golf-player, I am 
told, can hold such intercourse with himself in 
the intervals of striking the ball or working his 
machine. But the true pedestrian loves walking 
because, so far from distracting his mind, it is 
favorable to the equable and abundant flow of 
tranquil and half-conscious meditation. There- 
fore I should be sorry if the pleasures of cycling 
or any other recreation tended to put out of 
fashion the habit of the good old walking-tour. 

If I turn over the intellectual album which 
memory is always compiling, I find that the most 
distinct pictures which it contains are those of 
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old walks. As I look back, a long series of little 
vignettes presents itself, each representing a 
definite stage of my earthly pilgrimage summed 
up and embodied in a walk. Their background 
of scenery recalls places once familiar, and the 
thoughts associated with the places revive 
thoughts of the contemporary occupations. The 
labor of scribbling books happily leaves no dis- 
tinct impression, and I would forget that it had 
ever been undergone; but the picture of some 
delightful ramble includes incidentally a refer- 
ence to the nightmare of literary toil from which 
it relieved me. 

The day on which I was fully initiated into the 
mysteries is marked by a white stone. It was 
when I put on a knapsack and started from Heidel- 
berg for a march through the Odenwald. Then 
1 first knew the delightful sensation of indepen- 
dence and detachment enjoyed during a walking 
tour. Free from all bothers of railway time- 
tables and extraneous machinery, you trust to 
your own legs, stop when you please, diverge 
into any track that takes your fancy, and drop 
in upon some quaint variety of human life at 
every inn where you put up for the night. You 
share for the time the mood in which Borrow 
settled down in the dingle after escaping from his 
bondage in the publishers’ London slums. You 
have no dignity to support, and the dress-coat 
of conventional life has dropped into oblivion, 
like the bundle from Christian’s shoulders. You 
are in the world of Lavengro, and would be pre- 
pared to take tea with Miss Isopel Berners or 
with the Welsh preacher who thought that he 
had committed the unpardonable sin. I remem- 
ber, indeed, one figure in that first walk which I 
associate with Benedict Moll, the strange treas- 
ure-seeker whom Borrow encountered in his 
Spanish rambles. _My acquaintance was a mild 
German innkeeper, who sat beside me on a bench 
while I was trying to assimilate certain pancakes, 
the only dinner he could provide, still fearful in 
memory, but just attackable after a thirty-miles 
tramp. He confided to me that, poor as he was, 
he had discovered the secret of perpetual motion. 
He kept his machine upstairs, where it dis- 
charged the humble duty of supplying the place of 
a shoeblack; but he was about to go to London 
to offer it to a British capitalist. He looked wist- 
fully at me as possibly a capitalist in disguise, and 
I thought it wise to evade a full explanation. 

Walking is the natural recreation for a man 
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who desires not absolutely to suppress his in- 
tellect but to turn it out to play for a season. All 
great men of letters have, therefore, been en- 
thusiastic walkers (exceptions, of course, ex- 
cepted). Shakespeare, besides being a sports- 
man, a lawyer, a divine, and so forth, con- 
scientiously observed his own maxim, “Jog on, 
jog on, the footpath way”; though a full proof of 
this could only be given in an octavo volume. 
Anyhow, he divined the connection between 
walking and a “merry heart”; that is, of course, 
a cheerful acceptance of our position in the uni- 
verse founded upon the deepest moral and philo- 
sophical principles. His friend, Ben Jonson, 
walked from London to Scotland. Another gen- 
tleman of the period (I forget his name) danced 
from London to Norwich. Tom Coryate hung up 
in his parish church the shoes in which he walked 
from Venice and then started to walk (with oc- 
casional lifts) to India. Contemporary walkers 
of more serious character might be quoted, such 
as the admirable Barclay, the famous Quaker 
apologist, from whom the great Captain Barclay 
inherited his prowess. Every one, too, must re- 
member the incident in Walton’s Life. of 
Hooker. Walking from Oxford to Exeter, he 
went to see his godfather, Bishop Jewel, at Salis- 
bury. The bishop said that he would lend him “a 
horse which hath carried me many a mile, and, I 
thank God, with much ease,” and “presently de- 
livered into his hands a walking staff with which 
he professed he had traveled through many parts 
of Germany.” He added ten groats and mu- 
nificently promised ten groats more when Hooker 
should restore the “horse.” When, in later days, 
Hooker once rode to London, he expressed more 
passion than that mild divine was ever known to 
show upon any other occasion against a friend 
who had dissuaded him from “footing it.” The 
hack, it seems, “trotted when he did not,” and 
discomposed the thoughts which had been soothed 
by the walking staff. His biographer must be 
counted, I fear, among those who do not enjoy 
walking without the incidental stimulus of sport. 
Yet the “Compleat Angler” and his friends start 
by a walk of twenty good miles before they take 
their “morning draught.” Swift, perhaps, was 
the first person to show a full appreciation of 
the moral and physical advantages of walking. 
He preached constantly upon this text to Stella, 
and practised his own advice. It is true that his 
notions of a journey were somewhat limited. Ten 
miles a day was his regular allowance when he 
went from London to Holyhead, but then he 
spent time in lounging at wayside inns to enjoy 
the talk of the tramps and ostlers. The fact, 
though his biographers are rather scandalized, 
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shows that he really appreciated one of the true 
charms of pedestrian expeditions. Wesley is 
generally credited with certain moral reforms, 
but one secret of his power is not always noticed. 
In his early expeditions he went on foot to save 
horse hire, and made the great discovery that 
twenty or thirty miles a day was a wholesome 
allowance for a healthy man. The fresh air and 
exercise put “spirit into his sermons,” which 
could not be rivaled by the ordinary parson of 
the period, who too often passed his leisure 
lounging by his fireside. Fielding points the con- 
trast. ‘lrulliber, embodying the clerical som- 
nolence of the day, never gets beyond his pigsties, 
but the model Parson Adams steps out so vigor- 
ously that he distances the stage-coach, disap- ~ 
pears in the distance rapt in the congenial pleas- 
ures of walking and composing a sermon. Field- 
ing, no doubt, shared his hero’s taste, and that 
explains the contrast between his vigorous nat- 
uralism and the sentimentalism of Richardson, 
who was to be seen, as he tells us, “stealing along 
from Hammersmith to Kensington with his eyes 
on the ground, propping his unsteady limbs with 
a stick.” Even the ponderous Johnson used to 
dissipate his early hypochondria by walking from 
Lichfield to Birmingham and back (thirty-two 
miles), and his later melancholy would have 
changed to a more cheerful view of life could he 
have kept up the practise in his beloved London 
streets. The literary movement at the end of the 
eighteenth century was obviously due in great 
part, if not mainly, to the renewed practise of 
walking. Wordsworth’s poetical autobiography 
shows how every stage in his early mental de- 
velopment was connected with some walk in the 
Lakes. The sunrise which startled him on a 
walk after a night spent in dancing first set him 
apart as a “dedicated spirit.” His walking tour 
in the Alps—then a novel performance—roused 
him to his first considerable poem. His chief 
performance is the record of an excursion on 
foot. He kept up the practise, and De Quincey 
calculates somewhere what multiple of the 
earth’s circumference he had measured on his 
legs, assuming, it appears, that he averaged ten 
miles a day. De Quincey himself, we are told, 
slight and fragile as he was, was a good walker, 
and would run up a hill “like a squirrel.” Opium- 
eating is not congenial to walking, yet even Cole- 
ridge, after beginning the habit, speaks of walk- 
ing forty miles a day in Scotland, and, as we all 
know, the great manifesto of the new school of 
poetry, the Lyrical Ballads, was suggested by the 
famous walk with Wordsworth, when the first 
stanzas of the Ancient Mariner were com- 
posed. A remarkable illustration of the whole- 











some influence might be given from the cases of 
Scott and Byron. Scott, in spite of his lame- 
ness, delighted in walks of twenty and thirty 
mules a day, and in climbing crags, trusting to the 
strength or his arms to remedy the stumbiings ot 
his root. ‘Lhe early strolls enabled him to sat- 
urate his mind with local traditions, and the 
passion tor walking under difficulties showed the 
manly nature which has endeared him to three 
generations. Byron’s lameness was too severe to 
admit of walking, and therefore all the unwhole- 
some humors which would have been walked off 
in a good cross-country march accumulated in his 
brain and caused the defects, the morbid affec- 
tation and perverse misanthropy which half 
ruined the achievement of the most masculine in- 
tellect of his time. 

When long ago the Alps cast their spell upon 
me, it was woven in a great degree by the elo- 
quence of Modern Painters. I hoped to share 
Kuskin’s ecstasies in a reverent worship of Mont 
Blanc and the Matterhorn. The influence of any 
cult, however, depends upon the character of the 
worshiper, and I fear that in this case the charm 
operated rather perversely. It stimulated a 
passion for climbing which absorbed my energies 
and distracted me from the prophet’s loftier 
teaching. I became a fair judge of an Alpine 
guide, but I do not even know how to make a 
judicious allusion to Botticelli or Tintoretto. I 
can’t say that I feel the smailest remorse. I 
had a good time, and at least escaped one tempta- 
tion to talking nonsense. It follows, however, 
that my passion for the mountains had something 
earthly in its composition. It is associated with 
memories of eating and drinking. It meant de- 
lightful comradeship with some of the best of 
friends; but our end, I admit, was not always 
of the most exalted or zsthetic strain. A cer- 
tain difficulty results. I feel an uncomfortable 
difidence. I hold that Alpine walks are the 
poetry of the pursuit; I could try to justify the 
opinion by relating some of the emotions sug- 
gested by the great scenic effects: the sunrise on 
the snow fields; the storm-clouds gathering under 
the great peaks; the high pasturages knee-deep 
in flowers; the torrents plunging through the 
“cloven ravines,” and so forth. But the thing 
has been done before, better than I could hope to 
do it; and when I look back at those old pas- 
sages in Modern Painters, and think of the en- 
thusiasm which prompted to exuberant sentences 
of three or four hundred words, I am not only 
abashed by the thought of their unapproachable 
eloquence, but feel as though they conveyed a 
tacit reproach. You, they seem to say, are, after 
all, a poor prosaic creature, affecting a love of 
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sublime scenery as a cloak for more groveling 
motives. 

The true charm of walking is most une- 
quivocally shown when it is obviously dependent 
upon the walker himself. I became an enthusiast 
in the Alps, but I have found almost equal pleas- 
ure in walks such as one described by Cowper, 
where the view from a summit is bounded, not by 
Alps or Apennines, but by “a lofty quickset 
hedge.” Walking gives a charm to the most 
commonplace British scenery. A love of walk- 
ing not only makes any English county tolerable 
but seems to make the charm inexhaustible. I 
know only two or three districts minutely, but 
the more familiar I have become with either of 
them the more I have wished to return, to invent 
some new combination of old strolls or to inspect 
some hitherto unexplored nook. I love the 
English lakes, and certainly not on account of 
associations. I cannot “associate.” Much as I 
respect Wordsworth, I don’t care to see the cot- 
tage in which he lived: it only suggests to me 
that anybody else might have lived there. There 
is an intrinsic charm about the Lake Country, 
and to me at least a music in the very names of 
Helvellyn and Skiddaw and Scawfell. But this 
may be due to the suggestion that it is a minia- 
ture of the Alps. I appeal, therefore, to the Fen 
Country, the country of which Alton Locke’s 
farmer boasted that it had none of your “darned 
ups and downs” and “was as flat as his barn- 
door for forty miles on end.” I used to climb 
the range of the Gogmagogs, to see the tower of 
Ely, some sixteen miles across the dead level, and 
I boasted that every term I devised a new route 
for walking to the cathedral from Cambridge. 
Many of these routes led by the little public- 
house called “Five Miles from Anywhere”: which 
in my day was the Mecca to which a remarkable 
club, called—from the name of the village—the 
“Upware Republic,” made periodic pilgrimages. 
What its members specifically did when they got 
there beyond consuming beer is unknown to me; 
but the charm was in the distance “from any- 
where”—a sense of solitude under the great 
canopy of the heavens, where, like emblems of 
infinity, 

The trenched waters run from sky to sky. 

I have always loved walks in the Fens. In a 
steady march along one of the great dykes by the 
monotonous canal with the exuberant vegetation 
dozing in its stagnant waters, we were imbibing 
the spirit of the scenery. Our talk might be of 
senior wranglers or the University crew, but we 
felt the curious charm of the great flats. The 
absence, perhaps, of definite barriers makes you 
realize that you are on the surface of a planet 
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rolling through free and boundless space. One 
queer figure comes back to me—a kind of 
scholar-gipsy of the fens. Certain peculiarities 
made it undesirable to trust him with cash, and 
his family used to support him by periodically 
paying his score at riverside publics. They al- 
lowed him to print certain poems, moreover, 
which he would impart when one met him on the 
towpath. In my boyhood, I remember, I used to 
fancy that the most delightful of ail lives must be 
that of a bargee—enjoying a perpetual picnic. 
This gentleman seemed to have carried out the 
idea; and in the intervals of lectures, I could 
fancy that he had chosen the better part. His 
poems, alas! have long vanished from my mem- 
ory. 

Another set of walks may, perhaps, appeal to 
more general sympathy. ‘The voice of the sea, 
we know, is as powerful as the voice of the moun- 
tains; and, to my taste, it is difficult to say 
whether the Land’s End is not in itself a more 
impressive station than the top of Mount Blanc. 
The solitude of the frozen peaks suggests tomb- 
stones and death. The sea is always alive and at 
work. The hovering gulls and plunging gan- 


nets and the rollicking porpoises are animating 


symbols of a gallant struggle with the wind and 
wave. Even the unassociative mind has a vague 
sense of the Armada and Hakluyt’s heroes in 
the background. America and Australia are just 
over the way. 

One may mentally follow the great ships com- 
ing and going, and shake hands with people at 
the ends of the earth. When you have made an 
early start, followed the coastguard track on the 
slopes above the cliffs, struggled through the gold 
and purple carpeting of gorse and heather on the 
moors, dipped down into quaint little coves with 
a primitive fishing village, followed the blinding 
whiteness of the sands round a lonely bay, and 
at last emerged upon a headland where you can 
settle into a nook of the rocks, look down upon 
the glorious blue of the Atlantic waves breaking 
into foam on the granite, and see the distant 
sea-levels glimmering away till they blend im- 
perceptibly into cloudland; then you can con- 
sume your modest sandwiches, light your pipe, 
and feel more virtuous and thoroughly at peace 
with the universe, than it is easy even to con- 
ceive yourself elsewhere. I have fancied myself 
on such occasions to be a felicitous blend of poet 
and saint—which is an agreeable sensation. 
What I wish to point out, however, is that the 
sensation is confined to the walker. I respect 
the cyclist, as I have said; but he is enslaved by 
his machine: he has to follow the high road, and 
can only come upon what points of view open 
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to the commonplace tourist. He can see nothing 
of the retired scenery which may be close to him, 
and cannot have his mind brought into due har- 
mony by the solitude and by the long succession 
of lovely bits of scenery which stand so coyly 
aside from public notice. 

Nowhere, at least, have I found talk flow so 
freely and pleasantly as in a march through 
a pleasant country. And yet there is also a pe- 
culiar charm in the solitary expedition when your 
interlocutor must be yourself. That may be en- 
joyed, perhaps, even best enjoyed, in London 
streets themselves. I have read somewhere of a 
distinguished person who composed his writings 
during such perambulations, and the statement 
was supposed to prove his remarkable power of 
intellectual concentration. My own experience 
would tend to diminish the wonder. I hopelessly 
envy men who can think consecutively under 
conditions distracting to others—in a crowded 
meeting or in the midst of their children—for I 
am as sensitive as most people to distraction; but 
if I can think at all, I do not know if the roar of 
the Strand is not a more favorable environment 
than the quiet of my own study. What I please 
to call my “mind” seems to walk more continu- 
ously and coherently in a street walk than else- 
where. This, indeed, may sound like a confession 
of cynicism. The man who should open his mind 
to the impressions naturally suggested by the 
“monstrous anthill” would be in danger of becom- 
ing a philanthropist or a pessimist, of being over- 
powered by thoughts of gigantic problems, or of 
the impotence of the individual to solve them. 
Carlyle, if I remember rightly, took Emer- 
son round London in order to convince his op- 
timistic friend that the devil was still in full ac- 
tivity. The gates of hell might be found in every 
street. The heart, it may be urged, must be 
hardened not to be moved by many such texts for 
melancholy reflection. I will not argue the point. 
None of us can be always thinking over the riddle 
of the universe, and I confess that my mind is 
generally employed on much humbler topics. I 
remember how, when coming home from a coun- 
try walk on a sweltering summer night, and 
seeing the squalid population turning out for a 
gasp of air in their only playground, the vast 
labyrinth of hideous lanes, I seemed to be in 
Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night. Even the 
vanishing of quaint old nooks is painful when 
one’s attention is aroused. There is a certain 
churchyard wall, which I pass sometimes, with an 
inscription to commemorate the benefactor who 
erected it “to keep out the pigs.” I regret the 
pigs and the village-green which they presumably 
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The Career of Li Hung Chang’ 


The death of Li Hung Chang removes from 
China the man upon whom, more than all others, 
during the past eighteen months, rested the hopes 
of the Powers to bring order out of chaos and 
restore the Government in China, 

“Surely you are he,” wrote Chang Chih-tung to 
Li Hung Chang, “that Hofei was destined to 
bring forth! Councillor, Governor-General of the 
Metropolitan Province, Naval Minister, Super- 
intendent of Trade; we see you engaged in these 
quadruple duties, and in each ‘facile princeps.’ 
You have vindicated your right to all your titles. 
‘ You are altogether admirable; in litera- 
ture deep, in warcraft terrible, in perception 
acute, in genius sublime; you are entrenched on 
every side, unassailable.” 

The eulogy was as extravagant as such eulogies 
are apt to be, but it is true that Li was first 
among the statesmen of his country and it is true 
that he was one of the great personages of the 
nineteenth century. Whatever his faults, it .s 
conceded that he made for civilization in the Far 
East and was for half a century the most in- 
fluential, the boldest and the most enlightened 
of practical reformers in China. He served under 
four Emperors, and during the period of his serv- 
ice he gained something more of the confidence 
and respect of the West than any before him; 
and this not only because his attitude toward 
the stranger was less reserved and distrustful 
than that of any other in such a place, but also 
because of a certain progressive spirit and a 
recognition of the possibility of reform in his own 
land. , 

Li Hung Chang was born about 1823, in the 
province of Nganhwei, which lies on the northern 
side of the Yang-tsi Kiang. He was a pure bred 
Chinaman, without a trace of Manchu or other 
blood. His father was of the “literati,” and he 
received the highest education according to Chi- 
nese standards. It was the Taiping rebellion 
that first brought him to notice and gave him an 
opportunity to show what was in him. While 
this was at its height Li was appointed magistrate 
(taotai) in one of the most disturbed provinces. 
He saw his opportunity, and at once set to work 
at organizing the Imperial forces, which seemed 
at the time to be in an almost hopeless state 
of confusion. That quick understanding of the 
value of Western methods, which always distin- 
guished him from the great body of his country- 
men, came to him now, and by calling on such 
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men as “Chinese” Gordon, Sir Halliday Macart- 
ney and Giquel he succeeded in crushing com- 
pletely the rebels who for years had been doing 
such damage in those parts that even now after 
forty years the country has scarcely regained its 
old prosperity. Li’s notable services during the 
years 1862-5 brought him fame, and honors were 
showered upon him. In 1866 he was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary, in the following year, 
Viceroy of Hu-kwang, and in 1870 Viceroy of 
Chih-li. In the meantime he had- been engaged 
in the suppression of other uprisings in other 
places, and although he had failed in the case of 
the Mohammedans in the northwest, his prestige 
by this time was well established. Since then, 
notwithstanding the arduous duties attending the 
office of Viceroy, he served at the same time as 
Imperial Commissioner for Trade and Coast De- 
fense, as Vice-President of the Board of Admiral- 
ty, and as Director-General of Railroads. In- 
cidentally he took the parts of Foreign Minister 
and Chief Adviser, though these cannot be re- 
garded as regular offices. So that in a sense at 
least Chang Chih-tung’s panegyric is not grossly 


. exaggerated. 


Soon after he took office as Viceroy, Li fell 
into temporary disgrace for not having relieved 
Liu-Ming-Chwang, who was overcome by the 
rebels. His titles and decorations were for the 
time taken away from him, but two years later 
he was restored to power. His extraordinary 
ability, it was recognized, was not a thing to be 
thrown away for a minor offense. He was 
capable of doing the work of a dozen men of 
average gifts. “The amount of unceasing labor 
involved by these duties,” says one authority, 
speaking of his multifarious duties, “considering 
the minutiz required by Chinese official routine, 
it is almost impossible for a Western to realize. 
It is a marvel how the work was got through. 
And all the time Li found leisure to see any 
foreigner, from a plenipotentiary to a bagman, 
who wanted to see him on any reasonable pre- 
text. A marked feature in Li, and one to his 
credit, has been this readiness to receive foreign- 
ers and assimilate Western ideas. Always tol- 
erant, always accessible, always urbane, his asso- 
ciation with foreigners has helped him to beat 
down the deep-rooted, colossal objection of the 
Chinese official world to any such intercourse. 
And hereby Li has rendered the Western world 
and his own country a very considerable service.” 

He had not long been restored to power before 
he had a chance to prove himself worthy of the 
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confidence placed in him. He concluded important 
treaties with Japan and Peru, and in many other 
ways he proved himself a valuable servant of the 
Empire. For many years he was the most power- 
ful member of the Tsung-li-Yamen and hardly 
since he came into office have any negotiations 
been conducted between China and foreign coun- 
tries in which he has not played a leading part. 
Frequently, indeed, he has done all the real work 
in the conclusion of treaties, etc. In 1880 Li 
Hung Chang negotiated with the American Com- 
mission presided over by President Angell, the 
treaty regulating Chinese immigration. Three 
years later he was allowed to resign his office as 
Viceroy and First Secretary, but he took office 
again in the autumn of the same year. 

During the whole period of his service he was 
constantly busied with a thousand tasks besides 
those involved by the performance of his imme- 
diate duties. When a matter of practical reform 
was in question, he was quite indifferent to the 
traditions respected so much by his countrymen; 
but he was too clear-sighted to tread roughly 
on well-established prejudices by making sudden 
changes without planning out clearly beforehand 
a course of action. In his clear, practical outlook 
he was as far removed as could well be from the 
average Chinese. If he had not had such an emi- 
nently unpractical people to deal with, it is certain 
that by now the results of his extraordinary 
energy and accomplishments would be even more 
remarkable than they are. He did his best to 
introduce railways, telegraph lines, hospitals and 
modern machinery, but old prejudices were 
against him, and what he accomplished was small 
in comparison with what he planned. In regard 
to military and naval defense he frequently in- 
sisted on the necessity of introducing modern 
Western appliances, but his proposals excited lit- 
tle interest among the influential men in China. 
He succeeded, however, in founding the China 
Merchants’ Fleet, by means of which he hoped 
to introduce European methods, and it has been 
partially successful. His success in educational 
matters was perhaps even more notable. He 
established many schools of a special kind—mil- 
itary, naval and medical. 

The utter defeat of the Chinese in the war 
with Japan in 1894 was the most melancholy event 
in Li’s career. The war had indeed been forced 
on China, but China entered into it with abundant 
confidence. Li was one of the few who foresaw 
the unfortunate consequences. He himself was 
too old to take the field, but he called on the best 
men he could think of in China to take command 
—Lui Ming Chu’an, one of the most successful 
of those who had led in the suppression of the 
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Taiping rebellion, and Lin Kin-yi, one of the 
Governors-General. They, however, pleaded 
sickness and were excused, and so the leadership 
fell into the hands of raw and inexperienced 
officers. The humilitating result of the conflict, 
however, must certainly have been due in the first 
place to the wretched out-of-date Chinese system 
and nothing short of a miracle could have saved 
the country from defeat at the hands of the Jap- 
anese. The whole blame was laid on Li’s shoul- 
ders, however, and he was at once divested of 
his honors and authority. But as usual he was 
called on again as soon as his loss was felt. This 
time it was to carry out the negotiations of peace 
with Japan and so ingeniously did he work tliat 
he succeeded in depriving the Japanese of a great 
part of the fruits of their victorious campaign. 

In the following year Li Hung Chang left 
Shanghai for Russia, to represent the Chinese 
Emperor at the Czar’s coronation. He arranged 
beforehand a grand tour, including Germany, 
France, Brussels, England, the United States 
and Canada, his avowed purpose being to pick 
up hints for certain practical reforms in China. 
During his sojourn in the great cities of Europe 
he visited every place worth visiting and made 
careful inquiry into matters of all sorts without 
giving any hint of what he purposed to do with 
his information. In August he left England, after 
having visited Gladstone and paid his respects to 
the Queen, and set out for this country, returning 
to China by way of Yokohama. He proceeded at 
once to Pekin and was appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, but at the same time an Imperial 
edict was issued ordering him to be punished for 
entering the precincts of the ruined Summer 
Palace while visiting the Empress Dowager. His 
enemies at Court advised that all offices should be 
taken from him because of a supposed slight to 
the Emperor, but in the end he was merely de- 
prived of one year’s salary. On hearing this Li 
offered to retire altogether, but he was persuaded 
to stay, and it was rumored in England that his 
intention had been overruled in order that he 
might be employed in the conclusion of certain 
important negotiations with Russia. In England, 
however, Li was always regarded as a suspicious 
person, and it was frankly intimated there that 
he was in the pay of Russia, but this assertion 
seems to be founded merely on guesswork. 

In 1898 the Emperor conferred on him the 
Order of the Double Dragon, a distinction with 
which, it is said, a Chinese subject had never 
before been honored. His services at the con- 
clusion of the late disturbances in China are still 
fresh in the memory of every one and need not 
here be dwelt upon. 
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Abraham Lincoln in Story 


There have been numberless volumes written 
on the life of Abraham Lincoln, but none hereto- 
fore has been devoted exclusively to narratives 
and anecdotes of our first martyr president. This 
fertile field Mr. Silas G. Pratt has entered in his 
Lincoln in Story, which is made up entirely of 
authenticated anecdotes. 

If any one virtue ranked higher than another 
in Lincoln’s estimation it was that of honesty. 
“Honest Old Abe” was the campaign slogan that 
finally placed him in the president’s chair. From 
his first entrance into politics this quality was 
prominent. 


In 1838 there was a very exciting election in 
Illinois, and Lincoln for the second time was chosen 
for the Legislature by his party (the Whigs). A 
number of his friends gathered together and gave 
him two hundred dollars to pay his expenses. 
After the election was over and Lincoln had been 
successful, he handed back to his friend, Mr. Speed, 
the sum of one hundred and ninety-nine dollars 
and twenty-five cents with the request that he give 
it back to those who had given it to him. He said: 
“T did not need the money; I made the canvass on 
my own horse; my entertainment (board) being 
at the home of friends, cost nothing; and my only 
outlay was seventy-five cents for a barrel of cider 
which some farm laborers insisted I should treat 


o> 


them to! 


Another incident illustrating his scrupulous 
honesty occurred in connection with the closing 
up of his affairs as postmaster of New Salem 
in 1833. 


The balance of money in his hands which be- 
longed to the government, was between sixteen and 
eighteen dollars. This small amount was over- 
looked by the post-office department and not called 
for until several years after Lincoln had removed 
to Springfield. During these years he had been 
very poor—so poor, indeed, that he had been com- 
pelled to borrow money of friends for the neces- 
sities of life. One day an agent of the post-office 
called at Mr. Henry’s, with whom Lincoln at that 
time kept his office. “Knowing Lincoln’s pov- 
erty.” Mr. Henry afterwards related, “and how 
often he had been obliged to borrow money, I did 
not believe he had the funds on hand to meet the 
draft. and was about to call him aside and loan it 
to him, when he asked the agent to be seated a 
moment. He then went over to his boarding 
house and returned with an old blue sock with 
a quantity of silver and copper coin tied up in it. 
Untying the sock, he poured out the contents on 
the table and proceeded to count it, and the exact 
sum (and the identical coin) was found which years 
before he had received for postage stamps from 
his friends in Salem.” 


*Lincoln in Story: The Life of the Martyr Presi- 
dent Told in Authenticated Anecdotes. By Silas 
G. Pratt. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Lincoln’s remarkable strength was noticeable 
even in his youth. It is said that as a boy he 
could carry six hundred pounds at a time. On 
one occasion it is related that he walked away 
with a couple of logs which three sturdy men 
could not handle. A neighbor said of him: “He 
could strike with a maul a heavier blow, could 
sink the axe deeper into the wood, than any 
man I ever saw.” ' 

Lincoln’s humor, even in the face of great 
mental suffering, is a subject very dear to the 
heart of his countrymen. During the eventful 
years of the. great war the newspapers of the 
North were not slow to criticist the president,* 
especially after terrible one like those at Bull 
Run, Antietam, etc. Lincoln felf keenly the-slurs 
of the press at these timeg»but seldom uttered any 
complaint. 


On one occasion, hoWever, after the New York 
Tribune had been~particularly .effensive, a noted 
newspaper corréspondent fronr New York called 
upon Lincoln td urge some special plan of cam- 
paign. The President, weary and worn with many 
midnight vigils, after patiently listening to his 
caller.said: “Your New York papers remind me 
of a little story.” And then throwing one of his 
long over the other, while a humorous smile 
playe bout his mouth, he continued: “Some 
years ago there was a gentleman traveling through 
Kansas on horse-back, as was the custom in those 
days. There were few settlements and no roads 
and he finally lost his way. To make matters 
worse, as night came on, a terrific thunderstorm 
suddenly arose, and peal on peal of thunder, fol- 
lowing flashes of lightning, shook the earth or 
momentarily illuminated the scene. The terrified 
traveler then got off and led his horse, seeking to 
guide himself as best he might by the flickering 
light of the quick flashes of lightning. All of a 
sudden a tremendous crash of thunder brought the 
man to his knees in terror and he cried out: ‘O 
Lord! If it’s all the same.to you, give us a little 
more light and a little less noise.’ ” 


The building of the Monitor was due to the 
persistence of President Lincoln. In Ericsson’s 
design he had from the first the greatest con- 
fidence. 

During the last months of the war, a former 
lieutenant in a foreign army offered his services 
to the Union. Lincoln accepted his offer and 
promised him a commission. Elated at his suc- 
cess the young nobleman, for such he was, said 
in a deprecating manner: “Mr. President, in my 
own country my family is noble, and I bear a - 
title of very ancient nobility. I ” Here, Mr. 
Lincoln, with a twinkling eye, interrupted in a 
reassuring manner, saying: “Oh, never mind 
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that; you will find that to be no obstacle to your 
advancement.” 


A short time before the final surrender of the 
Confederates, General Grant told the President 
that the war must soon come to an end, and asked 
him whether he should try to capture Jefferson 
Davis, the Confederate President, or let him es- 
cape from the country. Lincoln said: “That 
reminds me of a story. There was once an Irish- 
man who had signed the Father Mathew’s tem- 
perance pledge. A few days after he became ter- 
ribly thirsty, and finally applied to a bartender in 
a saloon for a glass of lemonade, and while it was 
being mixed he leaned over and whispered to him, 
‘and couldn’t ye put a little brandy in it all unbe- 
knownst to meself?? He then said: “Let Davis 
escape all unbeknown to yourself if you can.” 


Throughout the tedious conflict the faith of 
Abraham Lincoln remained firm. He knew that 
right would triumph in the end. 


“T know.” he said. “there is a God and that he 
hates injustice and slavery. I see the storm com- 
ing and I know his hand is in it. If he has a place 
and work for me, and I think he has, I believe I 
am ready. 

“T am nothing, but truth is everything. I know 
I am right because I know that liberty is right. 
Christ teaches it and Christ is God. I have told 
them that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand and Christ and reason say the same and 
they will find it so. 

“Douglas don’t care whether slavery is voted up 
or down, but God cares and humanity cares and 
I care, and with God’s help I shall not fail. I 
may not see the. end, but it will come, and I shall 
be vindicated.” 


Ex-senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, speaking 
at Pittsfield in January, tgo1, described Lincoln’s 
personal appearance on the morning of his ar- 
rival in Washington ten days before his inaug- 
uration. He said: : 

I never saw a man so unkempt, so ill-looking; 
his hair was disheveled, his clothes were the ones 
he had worn on the sleeper from Springfield. He 
was long and angular. It seemed as though his 
body was made up of component parts of differ- 
ent bodies—as though his head was not in the right 
place. Rough and uncouth, he was a typical back- 
woodsman. But there was something incompre- 
hensible in his face, something unfathomable. ‘ 


The slow progress of the war with its many 
critical and bloody battles deeply affected the 
President and laid an habitual expression of 
melancholy upon his face. 

The artist who painted the picture, Signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation, said of the President’s 
face: “In repose it was the saddest face I ever 
knew. There were days when I could scarcely 
look on it without crying.” 

Mr. Joshua R. Speed, a good friend of Mr. 
Lincoln, while residing in Springfield, Ill., gives 
this account of his last interview with the Presi- 
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dent, which occurred in Washington about ten 
days prior to his second inauguration: 


Congress was drawing to a close; the President 
had to give much attention to bills he was about 
to sign. The great war was at its height; visitors 
from all parts of the country were coming and 
going to the President with their complaints and 
grievances from morning until night with almost 
as much regularity as the ebb and flow of the tide 
and he was worn down in health and spirit. 

On this day, when I entered the room, I noticed 
sitting near the fire-place, dressed in humble attire, 
two ladies modestly waiting their turn. One after 
another the visitors came and went, some satisfied, 
others displeased at the result of their mission. 
The hour had arrived to close the door against 
all further callers. 

No one was left in the room except the Presi- 
dent. the two ladies and myself. With a rather 
peevish and fretful air he turned to them and said: 
“Well, ladies, what can I do for you?” They both 
began speaking at once. 

From what they said he soon learned that one 
was the wife and the other was the mother of men 
who had. resisted the draft in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Stop!” said he, “don’t sav any more. Give me 
your petition.” The old lady responded: “Mr. 
Lincoln, we’ve got no petition; we couldn’t write 
one and had no money to pay for writing it and I 
thought best to come and see you.” 

“Oh,” he said, “I understand your cases.” 

He rang his bell and ordered one of the mes- 
sengers to tell General Dana to bring him the 
names of all the men in prison for resisting the 
draft in western Pennsylvania. The General soon 
came with the list. Lincoln then inquired if there 
was any difference in the changes or degrees of 
guilt. 

The General replied that he knew of none. 

“Well. then,” said the President, “these fellows 
have suffered long enough, and I have thought so 
for some time, and now that my mind is on the 
subject, I believe I will turn out the whole flock. 
So draw up the order, General, and I will sign it.” 
It was done and the General left the room. 

Turning to the women, Lincoln said: 
ladies, you can go.” 

The younger of the two ran forward and was 
in the act of kneeling in thankfulness. 

“Get up,” he said, “don’t kneel to me, but thank 
God and go.” 

The old lady now came forward with tears in 
her eyes to express her gratitude. “Good-bye, 
Mr. President,” she said; “I shall probably never 
see you again ‘till we meet in heaven.” These 
were her exact words. She had the President’s 
hand in hers and he was deeply moved. 

He instantly took her right hand in both of his 
own. and following her to the door, said: “I am 
afraid with all my troubles I shall never get to 
the resting place you speak of, but if I do, I am 
sure I shall find you. That you wish me to get 
there is, I believe, the best wish you could make 
for me. Good-bye.” 

We were now alone. I said to him: “Lincoln, 
with my knowledge of your nervous sensibility, it 
is a wonder that such scenes as this don’t kill you.” 
_ He thought for a moment and then answered 
in a languid voice: “Yes you are to a certain 


“Now, 
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degree right. I ought not to undergo what I so 
often do. I am very unwell now; my feet and 
hands of late seem to be always cold and I ought 
perhaps to be in bed. But things of this sort you 
have just seen don’t hurt me, for, to tell you the 
truth, that scene is the only thing to-day that has 
made me forget my condition or given me any 
pleasure. I have in that order made two people 
happy and alleviated the distress of many a poor 
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soul whom I never expect to see. That old lady,” 
he continued, “was not counterfeit. The mother 
spoke out in all the features of her face. It is 
more than one can often say, that in doing right, 
one has made two people happy in one day. 
“Speed, die when I may, I want it said of me 
by those who know me best, that I always plucked 
a thistle and planted a flower when I thought a 


flower would grow.” 
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By Andrew Lang 


Many collectors, it is certain, “walk in a vain 
shadow.” Their Greek coins and Egyptian jew- 
els, and enameled swords are of yesterday. I 
once bought a gem of Antinous; the vender as- 
sured me that the British Museum acknowledged 
its authenticity. I did not, and when I sub- 
mitted the treasures to our expert, he said, “Dix- 
neuviéme siécle!” However, I rather think it 
is of the eighteenth century. 

The collector must guard himself partly by 
actual knowledge and the pedigree of each object, 
and the various collections in which it has re- 
posed, be it coin, glass, enamel, steel work, or 
what not; partly by a kind of tact which is born 
of long and expensive experience. Artists who 
might deceive the very elect still exist. A great 
collector had a box in enamel. He sent it to 
Vienna to be repaired. The ingenious artist 
fitted a new lid to the original lower part; a new 
lower part to the original lid, and so created two 
boxes, and made two collectors happy, the real 
cwner and a new purchaser. In a similar way 
the gem-cutter will take a real Greek gold ring, 
with an unimportant subject on the stone, and 
will on the original stone make an intaglio of an 
important subject; make a turkey swallow the 
trinket, kill the turkey and produce the fresh 
intaglio with all the marks of age which attrition 
in the crop of the bird can produce. I fear 
that old works and watches—date, maker’s name 
and all—are inserted in new enamel cases, prob- 
ably Viennese, and sold to the guileless and con- 
fiding as works of the eighteenth century. Even 
the humble boxes of Battersea enamel are now 
reproduced in France and flood the market. They 
are all very fresh and new, and rather prettier 
than the originals. In the same way, missing 
frontispieces and title pages of books are forged. 

It is a pity, I think, that the artists who make 
the forgeries do not work openly, on their own 


*The Independent. 


account, as dealers in beautiful modern objects 
But perhaps these ingenious men are “sweated” 
by the wicked capitalists and dealers, who vend 
new lamps for old. If so, why do they not black- 
mail their employers? Perhaps they get half 
profits or a royalty on their productions. An- 
tiquarian society is in much searching of heart 
about a medieval sword; it would be indiscreet 
to enter on this mysterious topic. “A: great ox 
hath trodden on my tongue,” but I may go so 
far as to say that the sword is not King Arthur’s 
blade; Escalibur. On the other hand, swords of 
Wallace, axes of Bruce, are quite common in 
Scotch collections. None, I fear, is genuine. 
Every Andrea Ferrara was not made in Italy, 
and one of Bruce’s war axes did appear, to me, 
to be—Japanese! Lately a crowd of medieval 
objects in lead came on the market. They were 
dated in Arabic numerals, which, at the supposed 
time of their fashioning, were not used in Europe. 
That is the forger’s failing. He will introduce 
details which were not in existence at the date 
when the articles were made, if genuine. For 
example, there were lately in the market a num- 
ber of exquisite portrait medallions, in pear wood 
and hone stone. They represented famous people 
of the sixteenth century, say Luther, Erasmus 
and John Knox. But a collector came on six- 
teenth century printed engravings from these 
medals. This was vastly well, yet the medals 
differed in certain details from the engravings. 
How was this? The collector next discovered 
later editions of the engravings. The plates had 
been altered in these editions, and the alterations 
corresponded to the medallions. The medallions 
had been forged after the latter editions of the 
published forgeries. Again, a beautiful ivory 
coffer of the twelfth century lies before me, with 
effigies in relief of kings and saints, their names 
being inscribed. But, alas, the inscriptions, as a 
babe might see, are not in the lettering of the 
twelfth century, but much more recent. 
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In 


Dialect : 


Selections of Character Verse 


A Comparison of Conditions .........ccccccseccceeceees +eeee» Washington Star 


I used to get disgruntled-like toward Pohick on the Crick. 

I thought that luck had served me an uncommon, low-down trick; 
I’d heard about how splendid European monarchs are, 

I longed to be a monarch, an’ especially a czar. 


But now I’m gettin’ wiser, and I say it loud an’ plain, 

That I like this ol’ spring wagon better than an armored train; 
An’ this here faithful hat o’ mine, whose brim is breakin’ down, 
Gives me a heap more comfort than a fourteen-karat crown. 


I’d hate to wear a suit o’ mail; they’ve gone clean out o’ style, 
Its tough to do your dressin’ with a monkey wrench an’ file. 
An’ when our new alarm clock hadn’t been adjusted right 
An’ went off unexpected, why I’d simply die o’ fright. 


An’ them courtly ceremonies which a sovereign enjoys, 
They’d leave no time at all fur swappin’ hosses with the boys, 
Nor sittin’ here upon the fence an’ whittlin’ of a stick— 








I bet the Czar ’ud like to live at Pohick on the Crick. 


Rejuvenated... ...... Hilton R. Greer.........+ New Orleans Picayune 


Yes, Marse John, yo’ po’ ole nigger’s 
Growin’ feebler eb’ry day, 

Jints all crooked wid rheumatism, 
Head bowed down en’ turnin’ gray. 

Bin er long time libbin’ heah, sah, 
Prob’ly eighty years or mo’, 

Eighty years o’ sun en’ summer, 
Eighty year o’ storm en’ snow. 


’Twon’t be long, dough, ’twell my Savior’ll 
Snatch me fum dis sinful worl’ 

En’ I’ll jine de angel chorus 
Ober on de streets o’ pearl, 

But I’se glad ter see yo’, marster, 
Happy des ter hol’ yo’ han’, 

Spec’s ter stan’ dis way en’ greet yo’ 
When yo’ reach de Smilin’ Lan’. 


Whut yo’ say? Yo’se gone en’ brought me 
Sumthin’ des fer ole time’s sake? 
Blessin’s, blessin’s, on yo’, marster, 
Fer yo’ lub ter po’ ole Jake! 
Lan’! Er ’possum! Fat en’ squirmin’! 
Thankee, thankee, sah, Marse John! 
Calline, Calline, hey, ole woman, 
Put some sweet pertaters on! 


Yo’, Abe Linkum, start er fire, sah, 
Fan hit ’twell de kittle sings! 
Luce. step lively, *kase we’se gwinter 
Hab er feast dat’s fit fer kings! 
Glory. glory, hallileuia! 
Ain’t er day past twenty-three! 
Gwinter stay on dis plantation 
’Twell de Good Lawd sends fer me! 


’ 


When Harvest Days Are Over...... Joe Cone........ New York Herald 
When the harvest days are over an’ the fodder’s in 
the barn, 


An’ the punkins big an’ yeller are all stacked 
within the sheds, 
An’ the apples an’ the ’taters 
An’ the pickle green termaters 
An’ the luscious beets and turnips are within 
their winter beds: 


When the harvest days are over an’ the cider’s 
runnin’ free 
Down the brown and luscious cheeses out be- 
neath the ol’ stun mill; 
When the autumn winds came sighin’, 
An’ the loosened leaves go flyin’, 
An’ the partridge starts a drummin’ on the dis- 
tant wooded hill; 


When the harvest days are over an’ the frost is 
white an’ thick, 
An’ the sheds are fixed for winter an’ the stock is 
snug an’ warm; 
When the kittle’s singin’ nightly, 
An’ the fire is burnin’ brightly, . 
An’ the hens an’ turkeys sheltered from the win- 
ter’s cold an’ storm; 


‘then a feelin’ of contentment passes thro’ my 
rustic soul, 
An’ I settle by the fireplace in the kitchen’s cosy 
cheer, 
An’ a happerness steals o’er me 
With the dreams thet dance before me, 
When the harvest days are over an’ the winter 
time is near. 


TIE sacorewcscscnssenatbesiens sees. Atlanta Constitution 


Winter’s comin’ nigher— 
What’s the use to sigh? 

Pile the oak logs higher— 
Make the red sparks fly! 


See the cane-juice flowin’ 
From the ol’-time mill; 
Hear the fiddle goin’— 
“Life in Georgy still!’ 
Winter’s comin’ nigher— 
Lots o’ joy he’ll bring; 
Come in thar, Maria— 
Jine the dancin’ ring, 


Ol’-time songs, an’ stories— 
Joy enough to kill; 

Take yer summer glories— 
Georgy’s livin’ still. 
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Sn 0 DIR i nce n0secsensce Pe ks + sasenaceed Frank Leslie's 


What you thinkin’, li’l moon, li’l moon? 
What you thinkin’ 

Up dyah, with the stars a-winkin’, 
An’ a-blinkin’? 

Is you lonesome way up yondah? 

Is you ’fraid of rain an’ thundah, 
Li’l moon, 1i’l moon? 


Is you cryin’, li'l moon, li’l moon? 
Is you cryin’? 
Seems ’at I can heah you lyin’ 
An ’a-sighin’. 
S’pose this dewdrop on my fingah 
Was a tear ’at wouldn’ lingah, 
Li’l moon, 1i’l moon? 


Don’ you listen, li’l moon, li’l moon? 
Don’ you listen? 
Jes’ to heah the watah swishin’, 
And _ a-hissin’? 
Heah the frogs a plunkin’, chunkin’, 
An’ the li'l fishes clunkin’, 
Li’l moon, li’l moon? 


What you dreamin’ li’l moon, li’l moon? 
What you dreamin’? 

Ain’ you happy in you’ gleamin’ 
As you’s seemin’? 

Don’ you like the watah fallin’, 

An’ the old bobwhite a-callin’ 
Li’l moon, 1i’l moon? 


DR icscscnemnivnd I BI ioc tsndessecsén Galveston News 


When Arabella looks at me 

Jus’ as lovin’ as can be,. 

An’ my arm slips ’round her waist 
An’ of dem coral lips I taste, 

Den I’m as sure as I can be 

Dat Arabella b’longs to me. 


When she’s singin’ in the choir, 

An’ old Jim Jones is standin’ by her, 
An’ she looks up sweet at him 

An’ blushes an’ looks down ag’in, 
Den I feels I ain’t no use, 

An dis old nigger is a goose, 
When Arabella sings with Jim 

An’ makes goo-goo eyes at him. 


When Arabella has a beau 

On de night I allus go, 

An’ squeeze her han’ on de sly 
As I bids dat gal good-by, 
Den, I tells her, I ain’t sho 
Whe’r dat gal loves me or no. 
When Arabella’s rushin’ two 
Den I don’t know what to do. 


PR cnticcsistvesascnes GE BBB < cnivcccccecessceses Life 


Bill’s in Congress; got there same 
Es he’s got to every blame 
Thing he’s aimed at ever sence 

He clim up a ten-foot fence 

When he wa’nt no higher, much. 


Than the knobs his toes could clutch. 

(Knobs we never see till Bill 

Had lit over the big hill 

With Bob Barnes ’new prize dime.) 

Seemed like, somehows, every time 
Bill got thar! 


Bill was rotten dull at school; 
Never knowed one kind o’ rule 
F’m another. But I’m blamed, 

At the last, when them was named 
Thet had passed—ef Bill wa’nt thar! 
Either nigged or made et squar’ 
With the teacher. No one knew 
How it happened—but ’twas true 

Bill got thar! 


Be’n the same in everything; 

Not a girl but what would fling 

Any other feller high 

If Bill chanced to sot his eye 

Her direction; had a way 

©’ jes’ braggin’ night and day, 

Till he’d sorter make a girl 

Think the sun‘and stars and worl’ 

All spun roun’ fer him, an’ when 

Two of us was courtin’ Jen— 
Bill got thar! 


When Bill started in the race 

Fer to set in the same place 

Where Dan Webster, Calhoun, Blaine 

Shed their mantles—gosh! my grain 

Riz, an’ rubbed ag’inst it—though 

I’d no mortal thought he’d go! 

Bill a seat in Congress? Sure 

Couldn’t think o’ that ther boor. 

But—what dropped—we never guessed 

’Lection come—by all that’s blessed, 
Bill got thar! 


I ain’t got a word o’ ill 

’Ginst the Senator: why, Bill 

Is a man o’ our own sort; 

Ef he ain’t no kind o’ sport 

In his grammar—an’ a speech 

Comes so hard you’d think a leech 

Drug it f’m him—there’s a heap 

Bill can do. Shearin’ sheep, 

Ain’t no likelier hand than him; 

Brands a herd as quick an’ trim 

As a cowboy. When Snell’s crowd 

Punched fer prizes (crowin’ loud), 
Bill got thar! 


Bill don’t know no more o’ laws 
Than a pullet—but he draws 
Flushes when it comes to stand 
By some big jackpot. My—land! 
Downin’ lawyers ain’t a deuce 
To the cards thet he’ll let loose! 
Bill’s got gumption! An’ knows, too, 
Jes’ what Congress ought to do 
Fer to help us sheep men: he’ll 
Push our interests—an’ I feel, 
After all. the choice wa’nt had— 
We need sheep laws—an’ I’m glad 
Bill got thar! 
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An Island 





Pilgrimage: 


Lands, Historic, Mystertous and Beautiful 


The Maoris of New Zealand...F. @. Carpenter...N. 0. Times Democrat 


It is wonderful how few Maoris you see in 
traveling through New Zealand. The aboriginal 
New Zealander is fast passing away. There are 
now about 40,000 left. They are scattered over 
the country in colonies, having their own reserva- 
tions and their own villages. They are repre- 
sented in Parliament by four members, and they 
are largely governed by their chiefs, although 
subject to the laws of the country. I saw many 
of them in the North Island. The better class 
dress in European clothes, both men and women 
affecting bright colors. 

The men have magnificent physiques. They 
are big, broad-shouldered, heavy-weights, with 
strong necks, big hands and big feet. They have 
chocolate brown complexions, high cheek bones, 
with noses more like those of the Anglo-Saxon 
than the American Indian. Nearly all of the 
men speak English. They are inoffensive, and 
even when drunk do not raise as much trouble as 
our American aborigines. 

I rather like the Maori women. They are not 
especially good looking, but they seem well dis- 
posed, genial and pleasant. Some of the younger 
ones are almost beautiful. At least, they would 
be were it not for their custom of tattooing cash- 
mere shawl patterns on their chins and lips. The 
tattooing turns the cherry red of their lips to the 
blackness of ink. 

Many of them have rosy complexions. They 
have luxuriant hair, heavy eyebrows and beauti- 
ful eyes, liquid black and full of soul. Some of 
them are clean, and nearly all are intelligent. 
Their beauty, however, vanishes with years. 
They age rapidly, until their faces look like 
withered apples, punctured with ink spots. 

When the English first came here the Maoris 
were cannibals. Now they are nearly all 
Christians. They have their own churches and 
schools, and the most of them believe in our re- 
ligion. As to cannibalism, it was quite general. 
The tribes warred with one another, and after 
a battle there was always a feast of human flesh, 
in which the women were not allowed to join. 
It was a disgrace to a man to be eaten, and for 
one to hint that a man’s father had been eaten 
was taken as an insult. 

They had their own ideas of religion, their. 
gods being demons who were feared rather than 


reverenced or worshipped. The men were fishers 
and hunters, and the women cooked the food, 
wove baskets, brought the firewood and made 
the clothing and worked in the fields. 





TT, LANE OF OS FONNIG o once ccccvice weeccevecssees New York Press 

If Haiti really were what it calls itself—the 
Black Republic—her present condition would 
show either that the black man is incapable of 
self-government or that republics are failures. 
But Haiti is no more a republic than a jungle 
in a state of nature is a republic. Haiti is a 
government by and of African savagery. The 
best men in Haiti are ruled. The worst ones 
rule. Perhaps this is not so very much different 
from American cities. But Haiti is not ruled 
merely by conscienceless politicians. She is 
ruled by the voodoo drum. 

There is not a night, year in, year out, that the 
traveler in any part of the island cannot hear the 
strange, awesome throbbing of this instrument. 
When that drum throbs Haiti knows and bows 
down to its real master. While the ordinary 
adorations of voodoo are going on openly every 
night, being secret only technically, voodoo- 
ism combined with cannibalism is carried on with 
real secrecy. Now and then, when there is a 
particularly scandalous case, the Government 
makes a few arrests, but the priests, the Mamaloi 
and the Papaloi, never are arrested. The prison- 
ers always are obscure persons. Sometimes they 
are punished with death, but that is rare. 

Voodoo holds its strength in the islands not 
only because of the love of the people for that 
form of worship, but because it is inextricably 
mixed with the political intrigue that is going on 
forever. 

Heard at a distance the note of the drum is 
throbbing, much like the sound made by the 
pistons of a steam pump. But when one ap- 
proaches closely, the notes turn into mutterings 
like low thunder. The drum is made of a piece 
of bamboo that has a big diameter. The depth 
of the instrument usually is about two feet. A 
piece of goatskin, with some of the hair still at- 
tached to it, is stretched over the top and is 
beaten with the knuckles. Led by the drumming, 
which was plain to hear all over the town, the 
writer witnessed a typical voodoo ceremony not 
far from Jeremie. It was attended by at least 
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three hundred blacks of both sexes. The drum- 
mer was a- white-haired woman. She held a 
white rooster in one hand while beating the drum 
with the other. The blacks all swayed back and 
forth, keeping time with the drumming and 
chanting a monotonous song of not more than 
three or four notes, which never varied in in- 
tensity or pitch or rhythm from beginning to end. 
The Mamaloi, a tall, fine looking woman, was 
dressed in a loose gown of white, with red or- 
namentations on her shoulders, and with a white 
and red cloth tied turban-wise around her head. 
She began a slow, swaying dance, with no quick 
motions, and with such few steps that she hardly 
lifted her feet from the floor. Indeed, it was 
more a swaying of her body from the waist up 
than a dance. The Papaloi, a thin, whiskered 
black, crouched at her feet. Suddenly the 
Mamaloi screamed once—twice—and froth ap- 
peared on her mouth. She swayed a little faster 
and turned up her eyes till nothing but the whites 
showed. Then she stooped, seized the rooster, 
and held it fluttering over the heads of the 
worshippers for an instant. In the next she had 
swung it so sharply and savagely that the be- 
headed body of the fowl went flying across the 
room. She thrust the severed neck into her 
mouth and fell, writhing horribly, among the 
spectators. Then the Papaloi brought out all 
kinds of uncouth images and smeared them with 
the blood. After a while the Mamaloi recovered 
and repeated the operation with a second fowl. 
The blood from this one was gathered in a vessel 
and she danced into the open air with it and 
painted the door posts. Then she returned and 
made the sign of the cross in blood on the fore- 
head of each votary. This was the signal for 
shouts and songs and dancing. Women began to 
fall here and there. Men frothed at the lips. 
The excitement rose steadily and culminated in 
an orgy the details of which were too disgusting 
to describe or even hint at. 





A Far Away Isle in the South Pacific..... -..s.eceeeeeeeees McClure’s 

Unlike many tropical regions Christmas Island 
has a nearly ideal climate, such a climate as one 
dreams about and rarely finds. The temperature 
varies only a little during the year, often less 
than twenty degrees Fahrenheit. The average 
daily maximum is eighty-four degrees Fahren- 
heit, the minimum seventy-five degrees Fahren- 
heit. The island being high, and devoid of 
swampy places, and never having been contam- 
inated by the filth of human habitation, it is 
practically free from all diseases, and the present 
inhabitants are astonishingly healthy. Rain falls 
only in the winter, with the exception of an oc- 
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casional shower in the higher parts of the island 
during the summer nights. Occasionally the 
wind shifts around into the northeast, and there 
is a terrific storm which beats into Flying-Fish 
Cove with much violence, sometimes destroying 
the barges employed in loading the phosphate. 
During these storms, many birds of passage, 
moths, butterflies And dragon-flies are driven 
ashore in an exhausted condition, evidently hav- 
ing been blown over from Java or some of its 
neighboring islands. But, strangely enough, few 
of these adventurers ever survive; they succumb 
to the ravages of the native rats, crabs, and birds. 
This curious freak of the northern winds sug- 
gests to science the method by which Christmas 
Island was originally clad with vegetation and 
populated with animals. Seeds were blown 
thither by the winds; the original rats may 
have come upon logs, roots, and vegetation torn 
away from other coasts and floated there in the 
storms. The sea-birds, of course, found this 
solitary spot a most congenial home, and it is 
Sir John Murray’s theory that the -extensive 
phosphate fields have resulted from the deposits 
of innumerable sea-birds when the island was 
only a few feet above the level of the sea, these 
deposits having changed the coral formation 
(carbonate of lime into phosphate of lime. 





IIE oo cccnsccisesscseced Wanssictnsdecdebonty Collier's 
For the second time the United States is on 
the verge of purchasing the three islands of the 
Lesser Antilles, known as the Danish Islands. 
These are the islands of Saint John, Saint 
Thomas and Saint Croix, or Santa Cruz. 

The islands, together with their companions of 
the Lesser Antilles, are considered the most pic- 
turesquely beautiful of all tropic lands. They 
are mountain peaks, left unsubmerged when the 
rest of the Antillean land sunk below the water. 
Saint Thomas and Saint John belong to the group 
of islands named by Columbus “The Virgins,” be- 
cause they reminded him, as his ship swept by 
them, of a procession of the eleven thousand 
virgins of the Christian legend. 

Saint Croix, or Santa Cruz, is not in the same 
group. They are small bits of land. Saint 
Thomas has only thirty-seven square miles, Saint 
John about twenty-seven, and Santa Cruz sev- 
enty-four; the three making the magnificent total 
of 138 square miles, or less than half the size 
of the city of New York. 

Saint Thomas, from a military point of view, 
is the most important. The city has a fine situa- 
tion on three parallel hills. It was formerly the 
commercial metropolis of the West Indies. The 
harbor, almost circular, is spacious and excel- 
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lent, and could be transformed into a veritable 
Gibraltar. Many languages are spoken in Saint 
Thomas, but English now predominates. Trol- 
lope described the town as a “niggery, Hispaiio, 
Dano, Yankee Doodle sort of a place, with a gen- 
eral flavor of sherry cobbler.” Rum has since 
taken the place of the sherry cobbler. 

Saint John is of less importance, but could be 
made a fine naval base, as its harbor, called Coral 
Bay, is one of the best in the Antilles. The 
island is almost within gunshot of Saint Thomas. 

Santa Cruz is about thirty miles almost due 
south of Saint Thomas. It is larger than both 
the other islands. Its surface is extremely 
rugged, tumbled, and picturesque. Precipitous 
cliffs rise out of the sea, and tall hills, sharp and 
jagged as in volcanic lands, occupy most of its 
seventy-four square miles. The vegetation and 
scenery are beautiful beyond description. It has 
a population of 19,000, or one-half the total of 
38,000, mostly negroes, of the little Danish West 
Indian colony. Frederiksted and Christiansted, 
locally known as West End and Basse End, are 
the only two towns on the island. 

While now off the line of commerce, the 
Danish Islands may soon be given new impor- 
tance by the construction of the Panama or 
Nicaragua Canal. They would then be at the 
ocean cross-roads between the United States and 
South Africa and Seuth America; and between 
the eastern terminals of the canals and great 
ports of Europe. 


Southward From Samar....Mabel L. Todd.,., New York Evening Post 


On the way to Calbayog, on Samar Island, oc- 
curs some of the most beautiful scenery. A 
short stop only was made at Calbayog, Samar 
being one of the few places where more or less 
desultory fighting is still going on. At Cebu, too, 
we made but a short stay. The town lies at the 
head of a pretty bay, on entering which Mactan 
Island is passed, where the gallant Magellan was 
killed in a foolish skirmish nearly four hundred 
years ago, after having discovered and taken pos- 
session of the Philippine Islands in the name of 
Charles I. of Spain. Here, too, occasional fight- 
ing occurs, and some firing into the town takes 
place every night. But the people about the 
streets seemed friendly and good-natured, evi- 
dently amazed and disappointed if we paid them, 
without protest, the asking price for the pretty 
mats woven there. 

The towns grew more interesting with every 
southward mile. At Zamboanga, on Mindanao, 
we met the first Moros of the trip, again with 
different characteristics, dress, and language; 
they are also devout Mohammedans, and firm 
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allies of the Americans, against whom they have 
never offered the least shadow of revolt. 

For actual beauty Jolo is the most satisfying 
town of the trip. The Burnside, with Gen. 
Greely on board, engaged in laying and looking 
after cables, was found here when we anchored, 
and three towns, with a truly splendid mountain 
background, stretched along the shore. At the left 
of Jolo itself, a native village, called locally Bus 
Bus, shows a long line of nipa shacks and the 
more pretentious white dwelling of a former wife 
of the Sultan. On the extreme right another vil- 
lage, Tullie, spreads itself well out into the 
water, the huts barely raised above high tide.on 
stilt-like foundations, their doors of bamboo, with 
wide cracks allowing confusing glimpses of 
gently flowing waves but a few inches below. 
Landing on the well-built pier, an imposing 
gateway admits us to the wide, finely shaded 
street, where shops kept by Indians and Chinese, 
American soldiers passing back and forth, fine 
bands playing a variety of modern airs, Filipinos 
hovering about, Moros curiously following, 
charming old Spanish gardens separated from 
the street by low parapets of masonry, fountains 
tinkling, monuments, and a native market, 


present a panorama of cosmopolitan combina- 


tions never before brought together. Over all is 
an air of quiet, of unhurried restfulness, of cool 
repose, which is peculiarly grateful, and caused 
more than one member of our company to wish 
for a long detail in these enchanting shades. 


Luxuriant Ceylon Detroit Free Press 


What impresses one most in one’s first look at 
Ceylon is the tropical luxuriance of the place— 
the mass of foliage, the great variety of trees, 
growing alongside each other; the extreme 
thickness of the grass; the density of the vines 
that clamber wildly over all the native huts; the 
bushes that so overhang the little streams that 
one can barely catch a glimpse of the water—all 
in all, a vast wanton growth of nature’s beautiful 
adornments. And the bright loose garments of 
the natives are set off so strikingly against the 
dark rich green all about. It is a dream of color 
—a pleasant after-effect from the weary, sandy 
browness of Egypt, where all things, save the 
treeless strips on either side of the Nile, reflect 
the desert, even to the funeral-like somberness 
of the native dress. 

I left at noon of my third day at Kandy. I got 
into a jinricksha and told the proprietor to carry 
me to the end of the long white road, which, be- 
ginning at the lake, runs back for such a distance. 
When I had come to the end of the village I 
jumped out and dismissed him, and, winding my 
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way around the hill, I ascended it from the rear 
and then took what is called the Old Matalie road 
along the sides of the hills. Every once in a 
while I came upon little groups of native houses 
or a Buddhist temple, with many figures of the 
sitting god, squatting “tailor-fashioned,” with 
one hand resting in the other in his lap, his eyes 
looking drowsily down in apparent contempla- 
tion and his large ears—extremely long in the 
lower flesh part, in which narrow slits were 
made—giving him a curious expression. Finally 
I descended and strolled through a part of the 
town which was new to me, peeped inside of an- 
other Buddhist temple, watched the children at 
play, observed the great two-wheeled covered 
carts drawn by the oxen—their yoke consisting 
only of a large round piece of wood extending 
across the top of their necks, to which the pole 
of the cart is fastened at its middle. They are 
* strange-looking animals, these Cingalese oxen, 
with their long heads, their bulging foreheads, 
their long horns running backwards closely to- 
gether and almost meeting at the points, the 
huge humps on the tops of their shoulders and 
their generally white color; they have an ap- 
pearance and an expression exceptionally meek 
and stupid, even for an ox. A little further on as 
I came to the lake I was invited in by a small 
boy to see the Buddha tree, which was visible to- 
day. I went in and was standing observing the 
sacred spot upon which Buddha is supposed to 
have sat and spoken his words of wisdom be- 
neath the big tree, when a native woman brought 
up her offering of fresh flowers and placed them 
at the foot of the tree. 


Historic Malta Providence Journal 


Few islands have a more thrilling history than 
Malta, and yet it is extremely difficult, without 
having actually been there, to obtain from the 
thrilling story any clear idea of what Malta is 
like. The confusion is due to Malta’s forts and 
harbors, and until you have mastered them it is 
as confusing to be in Malta as to read its history. 
Valletta, which for the visitor is Malta, is in fact 
a fortified hill—a hill which may be usefully com- 
pared in imagination to an ox tongue. This 
tongue of land has a fort at its point called St. 
Elmo, looking out seaward, and once upon a time 
there was nothing else upon the hilly tongue of 
land except this fort or the portions of it which 
are the fort’s antecedents and predecessor. There 
was only the tongue-like land, which was called 
Mount Sceberras. The waters lapped the sides 
of the mountain nearly all round. Only at the 
root of the tongue, where the hill was precipitous, 
was there at the bottom of the mountain flat land 
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instead of water, the connection of the mountain 
with the rest. of Malta. But it does not stand 
isolated and alone in the Mediterranean. There 
is land on both sides protecting it, like the jaws 
which a tongue should have, and at the seaward 
extremity -of these protecting sides of land are 
the forts of Tigne on the left and Ricasoli on the 
right looking seaward. If you want to realize 
Valletta, therefore, imagine yourself entering a 
gigantic harbor between the two forts, Tigue 
and Ricasoli. Malta shoots out its tongue Val- 
letta in your face, Fort St. Elmo at its tip, and 
occupying the very center of the great harbor 
obliges you to steer to right or left, thus really 
presenting you with the choice of two harbors. 
If you choose the right you look on Valletta’s 
left side from what is called her quarantine har- 
bor. If you steer to your left you enter the Grand 
Harbor and there for the first time can follow 
clearly in your mind’s eye the course of that tre- 
mendous conflict between the Admiral of Soly- 
man, the Magnificent, and Grand Master La Val- 
lette. For as you sail up the Grand Harbor with 
mountainous Valletta on your right hand you 
find you have on your left once more a choice of 
harbors within the harbor. The entrance to one 
is marked by the Castle of St. Angelo, another is 
called Ioola Point, a third is the Corradino Hill, 
and clustering together behind these creeks, are 
the three cities, containing so much of the native 
population of Malta, while far distant, near to the 
center of the island, is the old capital, which the 
Turks were so desirous to besiege and capture. 


TT 8. E. Saville Westminster Review 


Xymaca, a land of springs and forests—so the 
Caribs, its first inhabitants, called it. A veritable 
paradise of beauty and softness, with climate as 
varied and delightful as its scenery. Its air is 
like the breath of the morning, kissed by the dew, 
full of rich, sweet delicacy, of fragrant perfume; 
exhilarating and intoxicating, making the heart 
light and the step elastic, with nothing of the 
enervating effect of most tropical atmospheres. 

Columbus, enthusiastic, but less poetic than the 
aborigines, called it St. Jago, meaningless name, 
but a subject who lived under Spanish rule had to 
pay royal compliments, and probably it had to do 
with this. He was appreciative, however, and 
speaking to his queen of the West Indian Isles, 
he says, “these countries as far exceed all others 
in beauty and conveniency as the sun surpasses 
the moon in brightness and splendor”; and 
Jamaica bears the palm for rampant beauty, for 
exuberance of vegetation, and variety of 


scenery. 
Though the hand of civilization has cut and 
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marked the country, there is still much that is 
beautiful and: picturesque. On the slopes of the 
Blue Mountains you may see some of the finest 
and wildest scenery of the island. Cataracts of 
extreme beauty, which pour into the Rio Grande, 
Jamaica’s finest river. And there are glades and 
knolls of rare loveliness; the Serpentine Cobre 
with its fertile tributaries winds in and out 
amongst most exquisite scenery, banks rich with 
an exuberance of ferns, palms, bamboos, and 
every variety of exotic vegetation. A West In- 
dian traveler of note says: “Jamaica may be 
ranked among the most romantic and highly di- 
versified countries in the world, uniting rich 
magnificent scenery, waving forests, streams, 
with pure atmosphere, and the glowing tints of a 
tropical sun.” 


The Fijis, Past and Present Washington Star 


The last king of the Fijis, Thakombau, was the 
son of a noted man eater. Thakombau was 
something of a cannibal himself, but his father 
craved human flesh as a matinee maiden craves 
candy. He had war canoes which he sent about 
through the South Sea Islands for supplies, and 
they often came back filled with dead men and 
women and with dead babies dangling from the 
yard-arms. Upon their return there was always 
a feast, in which every one joined. 

You can still see the ovens in which the cook- 
ing was done. They were filled with red-hot 
stones, and it is related by the missionaries that 
victims were often thrust in alive. At one time 
fifty bodies were cooked, and at another eighty 
women were strangled for a similar feast. When 
there were not enough enemies to supply the 
king’s table he ordered his men to ambush the 
watering places and to lay in a stock of fisher- 
men or stray women who had gone down to 
bathe. 

King Thakombau killed his first victim when 
he was six years old, and he was famous as a 
cannibal until the time of his conversion by 
the missionaries. He then reformed, and later 
on made the treaty which gave these islands to 
England. 

These stories give some idea of the Fijians of 
the past. The Fijians of to-day are perhaps the 

nost civilized of the colored people south of the 
equator. They have been almost universally con- 
verted to Christianity. They have churches ev- 
erywhere. They have almost a thousand places 
of worship; there are thirty thousand church 
members among the one hundred and twenty-one 
thousand of the population, and there are thirty- 
three thousand children in the Sunday schools. 
They have their own native preachers and they 
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pay the salaries, giving about fifteen thousand 
doilars a year to the church. There are a halt 
dozen denominations, among which the Metho- 
dists, the Presbyterians, the Episcopalians and 
the Catholics are the leading ones. 

The Fijians have good schools. They were 
first established by the missionaries and after- 
ward taken up by the government. There are 
now thirty-four thousand scholars in the public 
schools. There is a night school at the town of 
Levuka and another at Suva. There is an in- 
dustrial school near the latter place where car- 
pentering, boat building and iron working are 
taught. There are seventy students in the 
school, who have been entered for terms of five 
years. There is also a medical school, and alto- 
gether the people are well equipped as to educa- 
tional matters. 


Corsican By-Ways Saint Paul Pioneer Press 

From Ajaccio to Bastia by way of Corte, is a 
carriage trip of about one hundred and fifty kilo- 
metres, and occupies at least two days. You may 
make it much quicker by rail, or diligence. The 
journey over the mountains is a strange alterna- 
tion of savage desolation and enchanting beauty. 
The lofty mountain masses, sending out spurs 
and ottshoots in all directions, with beautiful 
little valleys between them, keep you constantly 
climbing—sometimes to snow-clad elevations; 
then down through deep ravines of wildest aspect, 
and long, dark, narrow gorges shut ,in by inac- 
cessible precipices. Anon, gloomy forests stretch 
for miles, their tall trunks in close ranks, and 
interwoven foliage making perpetual twilight. 
The chestnut woods of Corsica are famous 
throughout the world, and the pine trees, often 
growing to the height of 150 feet, still furnish 
masts for the French navy, as they supplied the 
navies of antiquity. Such enormous chestnut 
trees are not to be found anywhere else in 
Europe, and their fruit is the mountaineer’s staff 
of life, as well as an important article of export. 

The central and highest portion of the island— 
called Rotondo (Round), because of steep and 
jagged cliffs, ranged in a circle—is extremely 
difficult of access. You must leave your carriage 
far behind, and even surefooted donkeys cannot 
ascend the weary trail known to the natives as 
“Scali.” Colossal flights of steps of primeval 
reddish granite—partly the work of nature and 
partly dug out of the rock by human labor— 
mount upward mile after mile. Huge block upon 
block, piled in chaotic confusion, they tower in 
gray heaps to the height of ten thousand feet— 
to the Mons Auraus of ancient history, covered 
with perpetual snow. 
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There are many points of vantage on this high 
land journey from which with a glass you may 
have a panoramic view of the whole island of 
Corsica, and nearby Sardinia, and away over the 
glittering Mediterranean to the Tuscan cities on 
the borders of Italy—the white peaks bordering 
the northern lakes, and the entire coast from 
Nice to Rome. And then the lovely valleys of 
Corsica, set like little pockets in the hills, fer- 
tilized by short but rapid mountain torrents and 
blooming as the rose! There are plantations of 
olives and almonds, figs, grapes, lemons and 
oranges; fields of wheat, corn and barley. Yet 
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agriculture is in a woefully backward state—as 
much because of the shiftless habits of the people 
as'on account of that ancient grievance, the mi- 
nute subdivision of land. All'the lower hill 
slopes are carpeted with myrtle and arbutus, 
while thorn and laurel, springing in dense thick- 
ets, can only be subdued by repeated burnings. 
Poor, old, brokendown Corsica! Even the land- 
scapes look sullen and hopeless except when 
stirred by some vendetta of the elements, when 
rains come crashing down with such force as to 
rend the branches from the trees, killing birds by 
thousands and scattering wreck and desolation. 


of Education 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Fohn E. Gorst 


A generation may be a little better or a little 
worse than its forefathers, but it cannot mater- 
ially differ from them. Improvement and de- 
generacy are alike slow. The chief causes which 
produce formation of character are met with in 
the homes of the people. They are of great 
variety and mostly too subtle to be controlled. 
Religious belief, ideas, ineradicable often in ma- 
turer life, imbibed from the early instruction of 
parents, the principles of morality current 
amongst brothers and sisters and playmates, popu- 
lar superstitions, national and local prejudices, 
have a far deeper and more permanent effect 
upon character than the instruction given in 
schools or colleges. The teacher, it is true, exer- 
cises his influence among the rest. But this is a 
power that must grow feebler as the number of 
scholars is increased. In the enormous schools 
and classes in which the public instruction of the 
greater part of the children of the people is given, 
the influence on character of the individual 
teacher is reduced to a minimum. The old vil- 
lage dame might teach her half-dozen children to 
be kind and brave and to speak the truth, even if 
she failed to teach them to read and write. The 
head master of a school of 2,000 or the teacher of 
a class of eighty may be an incomparably better 
intellectual instructor, but it is impossible for 
him to exercise much individual influence over 
the great mass of his scholars. 

There are, however, certain children for the 
formation of whose characters the nation is di- 
rectly responsible—deserted children, destitute 
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orphans and children whose parents are crimin- 
als or paupers. It is the duty and interest of the 
nation to provide ‘for the moral education of such 
children and to supply artificially the influences 
of individual care and love. The neglect of this 
obligation is as injurious to the public as to the 
children. 

For the physical and mental development of 
children it is now admitted to be the interest and 
duty of a nation in its collective capacity to see 
that proper schools are provided in which a cer- 
tain minimum of primary instruction should be 
free and compulsory for all, and further, second- 
ary instruction should be available for those fitted 
to profit by it. 

The age at which school attendance should 
begin and end is in most countries determined 
by economic rather than educational considera- 
tions. Somebody must take charge of infants in 
order that mothers may be at leisure to work; the 
demand for child labor empties schools for older 
children. In the United Kingdom minding 
babies of three years old and upwards has become 
a national function. But the infant “school,” as 
it is called, should be conducted as a nursery, not 
as a place of learning. The chief employment of 
the children should be play. No strain should be 
put on either muscle or brain. They should be 
treated with patient kindness, not beaten with 
canes. It is in the school for older children, to 
which admission should not be until seven years 
of age, that the work of serious instruction should 
begin, and that at first for not more than two or 
three hours a day. There is no worse mistake 
than to attempt by too early pressure to cure the 
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evil of too early emancipation from school. Be- 
yond the mechanical accomplishments of reading, 
writing and ciphering, essential to any intellectual 
progress in after life, and dry facts of history and 
grammar, by which alone they are too often sup- 
plemented, it is for the interest of the community 
that other subjects should be taught. Some effort 
should be made to develop such faculties of mind 
and body as are latent in the scholars. The same 
system is not applicable to all; the school teaching 
should fit in with the life and surroundings of the 
child. Variety, not uniformity, should be the 
rule. 

The power of research—the art of acquiring in- 
formation for oneselfi—on which the most ad- 
vanced science depends, may by a proper system 
be cultivated in the youngest scholar of the most 
elementary school. Curiosity and the desire to 
find out the reason of things is a natural, and to 
the ignorant an inconvenient, propensity of al- 
most every child; and there lies before the in- 
structor the whole realm of nature knowledge in 
which this propensity can be cultivated. If chil- 


dren in village schools spent less of their early 
youth in learning mechanically to read, write and 
cipher, and more in searching hedge-rows and 


ditch-bottoms for flowers, insects, or other nat- 
ural objects, their intelligence would be developed 
by active research, and they would better learn to 
read, write and cipher in the end. The faculty 
of finding out things for oneself is one of the 
most valuable with which a child can be endowed. 
Mere acquisition of knowledge does not necessar- 
ily confer the power to make use of it. In actual 
life a very scanty store of knowledge, coupled 
with the capacity to apply it adroitly, is of more 
value than boundless information which the 
possessor cannot turn to practical use. Some 
measures should be taken to cultivate taste in 
primary schools. Children are keen admirers. 
They can be early taught to look for and appre- 
ciate what is beautiful in drawing and painting, 
in poetry and music, in nature, and in life and 
character. The effect of such learning on man- 
ners has been observed from remote antiquity. 
Physical exercises are a proper subject for pri- 
mary schools, especially in the artificial life led 
by children in great cities: both those which de- 
velop chests and limbs, atrophied by impure air 
and the want of healthy games, and those which 
discipline the hand and the eye—the latter to per- 
ceive and appreciate more of what is seen, the 
former to obey more readily and exactly the im- 
pulses of the will. Advantage should be taken 
of the fact that the children come daily under the 
observation of a quasi-public officer—the school 
teacher—to secure them protection, to which they 
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arc already entitled by law, against hunger, 
nakedness, dirt, over-work, and other kinds of 
cruelty and neglect. Children’s ailments and 
diseases should by periodic inspection be de- 
tected: the milder ones, such as sores and chil- 
blains, treated on the spot, the more serious re- 
moved to the care of parents or hospitals. Dis- 
eases of the eye and all maladies that would im- 
pair the capacity of a child to earn its living 
should in the interest of the community receive 
prompt attention and the most skilful treatment 
available. Special schools for children who are 
crippled, blind, deat, feeble-minded or otherwise 
afflicted should be provided at the public cost, 
from motives, not of mere philanthropy, but of 
enlightened self-interest. So far as they im- 
prove the capacity of such children they lighten 
the burden on the community. 

While primary instruction should be provided 
for, and even enforced upon, all, -advanced in- 
struction is for the few. It is the interest of the 
commonwealth at large that every boy and girl 
showing capacities above the average should be 
caught and given the best opportunities for de- 
veloping those capacities. 

In primary schools, while minor varieties are 
admissible, those, for instance, between town and 
country, the public instruction provided is mainly 
of one type; but any useful scheme of higher 
cducation must embrace a great variety of meth- 
ods and courses of instruction. There are 
roughly at the outset two main divisions of 
higher education—the one directed to the pur- 
suit of knowledge for its own sake, of which 
the practical result cannot yet be foreseen, where- 
by the “scholar” and the votary of pure science 
is evolved; the other directed to the acquisition 
and application of special knowledge by which 
the craftsman, the designer and the teacher are 
produced. The former of these is called second- 
ary, the latter technical, education. Both have 
numerous subdivisions which trend in special di- 
rections. 

The varieties of secondary education in the 
former of these main divisions would have to be 
determined generally by considerations of age. 
There must be different courses of study for 
those whose education is to terminate at sixteen, 
at eighteen and at twenty-two or twenty-three. 
Within each of these divisions, also, there would 
be at least two types of instruction, mainly ac- 
cording as the student devoted himself chiefly to 
literature and language, or to mathematics and 
science. But a general characteristic of all sec- 
ondary schools is that their express aim is much 
more individual than that of the primary school : 
it is to develop the potential capacity of each in- 




















dividual scholar to the highest point, rather than 
to give, as does the elementary school, much the 
same modicum to all. For these reasons it is es- 
sential to have small classes, a highly educated 
staff and methods df instruction very different 
from those of the primary school. 

The variety of types of secondary instruction 
demanded by the various needs and prospects of 
scholars requires a corresponding variety in the 
provision of schools. This cannot be settled by 
a rule-of-three method, as is done in the case of 
primary instruction. We cannot say that such and 
such an area being of such a size and of such a 
population requires so many secondary schools of 
such a capacity. Account must be taken in every 
place of the respective demands for respective 
types and grades of secondary education; and ex- 
isting provision must be considered. 

There still remains for our consideration the 
second division of higher education, viz., the ap- 
plied technological side. Real technical instruc- 
tion (of whatever type) cannot possibly be as- 
similated by a student unless a proper foundation 
has been laid previously by a thorough grounding 
of elementary and secondary instruction. It is 


The 


It had been my fate to wander for many years 
in the jungles and waste places of Northern India 
where also the “fakir,” or religious mendicant, 
resorts to avoid the temptations of the world, 
and perhaps to pass years in silent introspection. 
My life was spent in carrying out the duties of a 
forest officer, and in hunting big game; his in the 
mortification of the flesh with a view to rising 
to a higher plane of existence; and I confess to 
a feeling of sympathy and respect for one who, 
unarmed and alone, could complacently camp out 
in forests infested with wild beasts, trusting to 
his divinities for his life and to the rare passer- 
by for his subsistence. I had long known that 
some of these wanderers claimed the power of 
calling to a given spot any of the denizens of the 
jungle, but I had never put their powers to the 
test, for they invariably insisted on extorting a 
promise that the animal should not suffer for its 
obedience. 

It was my good fortune in the month of April 
some fifteen years ago to meet with an individual 
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useless to accept in the higher branches a student 
who does not come with a solid foundation on 
which to build. This is just the division of 
higher education in which public authority finds 
a field for its operations practically unoccupied. 
There are no ancient institutions which there is 
risk of supplanting. The variety of the subject 
itself is such that there is little danger of sinking 
into .a uniform and mechanical system. What is 
required is first a scientific, well-thought-out plan 
and then its prompt and effective execution. A 
proper provision of the various grades and types 
of technological instruction should be organized 
in every place. The aim of each institution 
should be clear; and the intellectual equipment 
essential for admission to each should be laid 
down and enforced. 

The progress made under such a system would 
at first be slow; the number of students would be 
few until improvements in our systems of pri- 
mary and secondary instruction afforded more 
abundant material on which to work; but our 
foundation would be on a rock, and every addition 
we were able to make would be permanent, and 
contribute to the final completion of the edifice. 


India. 


who undoubtedly possessed a certain power over 
the wild animals in his vicinity, and who did not 
scruple to use it to his own profit. I had organ- 
ized a small shooting party into Nepal in that 
year. We did not expect much sport in that land 
of swamp and forest; we anticipated a week’s 
tour in a new country with a little shooting to 
enliven the marches; and crossing the border we 
encamped near a village about eight miles in 
Nepal. My orderlies visited the village and re- 
turned with the usual news that the villagers 
knew of no tigers in the vicinity; they added, 
however, that they had discovered an old man 
who made his living by selling charms to protect 
the cattle against any tiger they might chance 
to meet in their pasture grounds. The two state- 
ments did not agree, but I knew that the vil- 
lagers would give no information as to the where- 
abouts of a tiger, because, in the first place, they 
believed that the tiger would learn their treach- 
ery, and make matters extremely disagreeable in 
the future; whilst, secondly, they did not desire 
any strangers to camp near their village. 

The charm vender readily appeared when sent 
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for, and proved to be a wizened, emaciated, feeble 
old person who made no promises save that he 
would join the hunt on the morrow, and asked 
for nothing but a goat and a bottle of rum to 
sacrifice to his deities. Both these delicacies 
were supplied; I am unaware how he disposed 
of them, but next morning his bleary eyes and 
shaking hand were evidences of a night passed 
in vigils, either festive or prayerful. He first 
begged to be placed on the largest elephant, as he 
remarked that the tigers would specially resent 
his appearance as their enemy, and next drawing 
from his girdle a small copper bell he suspended 
it tinkling from finger to thumb, muttering at 
the same time some unintelligible sentences; then 
after apparently receiving whispered instructions 
he silently led the way through the forest, fol- 
lowed by the sportsmen, whose feelings varied 
between shamefacedness and contempt. 

I must explain that at this season of the year 
the forest has already been devastated by jungle 
fires, and only here and there are patches of un- 
burnt grass left either by accident or on account 
of the dampness of the locality. As a male tiger 
stands some three and a half feet high and 
weighs about six hundred pounds, I was both 
astonished and angry when the tiger charmer 
stopped at the edge of a small patch of grass 
which might have concealed a pig or deer, but 
certainly could not, in my opinion, afford suitable 
cover for a tiger. When I represented this to 
the old man he merely replied: “The tiger is 
there,” and we, traversing the grass, passed out 
on the other side without discovering any living 
creature. We again appealed to our leader to 
cease his fooling and take us to. a more suitable 
spot, but were met by the same stolid reply. 

There was nothing to be done but to try again, 
and this time we discovered an immense tiger 
lying crouched between two elephants. He arose 
on being discovered, and walked slowly in front 
of the howdah to the edge of the patch of grass, 
there turning in a dazed way, he calmly regarded 
us, and fell at once with a bullet behind the 
shoulder. The extraordinary behavior of this 
tiger impressed me more as a sportsman than 
the proceedings of the old man; but we 
acknowledged that the incident was in every way 
uncanny. It was yet early in the day and, the 
bell again sounding, we were led in a bee line 
to another tiger, which suffered itself to be 
slaughtered in a similar manner. In five days 
we bagged six tigers, and only desisted because 
the old man explained that if we killed all the 
tigers his trade in charms would be ruined. 

The effects of the cyclone in September, 1880, 
penetrated far into the Himalayas; for three 


days, at an elevation of twelve thousand feet, we, 
a few natives and myself, lived in peril of our 
lives amidst torrents of rain, sleet and snow, 
hearing the thunder of landslips and avalanches 
around us and deafened by the furious rush of 
water in the valley below. To light a fire was 
impossible; we waited wearily for annihilation, 
and subsisted on what tinned meat we still pos- 
sessed at the conclusion of a hunting trip. On 
the fourth day the skies cleared, and we eagerly 
scanned the opposite hillside, to ascertain if the 
village was still standing. As the sun broke 
through the heavy banks of clouds we saw some 
forlorn individuals on their house roofs, appar- 
ently similarly engaged, and my companions at 
once opened a conversation with them, in spite of 
the distance, which could not be less than a mile 
and a half, and in spite also of the fact that the 
river which flowed between almost drowned our 
voices when in conversation with each other. 
There was no apparent effort on our side, and no 
reply was intelligible to my untrained ear. Yet 
we asked for assistance, and we received it when, 
a few days later, the water had _ subsided 
sufficiently to permit a chain of fifteen strong men 
to ford the river and rescue us from starvation. 

When one lives amongst a people who are ab- 
solutely convinced of the existence of ghosts and 
the bodily presence of evil spirits; when one finds 
as a matter of daily routine offerings displayed 
for the one and dwelling-places erected for the 
other, one wishes to be in the confidence of one’s 
neighbors, and to learn the reason for the faith 
that is in them. Up to the present time men and 
animals are “overlooked” in India, and it is un- 
lucky to compliment your native friend on his 
personal appearance, on the beauty of his chil- 
dren, or on the superiority of his cattle; for it is 
an accepted fact that by so doing you may injure 
that which has excited your admiration. What 
we call coincidence, the native considers result; 
he is content to communicate disease or trouble 
to man or beast in the belief that it will leave his 
household, if, by exposing food or coin on the 
highway he can tempt the ignorant or unwary 
to accept it; he is a firm believer in a thousand 
unlucky acts, dates or marks, and he exhibits a 
childish dread of unusual sights or sounds after 
sunset. 

We find, in old-fashioned houses still standing 
as evidence of the first attempts of white men 
to establish home comforts, belated ghosts ap- 
pearing in proof of long-forgotten tragedies. 
Such an ancient building was occupied by C., a 
Government official holding a high appointment, 
and moreover a student with a well-balanced 
mind. To him appeared one day as he sat at his 
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writing-table a pair of twinkling feet that whirled 
round the room in ‘a giddy dance. No sane per- 
son could resist a feeling of astonishment at such 
a sight; in C.’s case great interest was also 
aroused, and after careful scrutiny he came to 
the conclusion that the feet were those of a native 
dancing-girl. The next step was to convince 
himself that this was no hallucination, and he 
called for his native servant and watched the 
man’s demeanor when he entered the room. Sur- 
prise was succeeded by horror on the man’s face, 
and he flung up his arms, shrieking that he had 
seen the dancing-girl and must die. Which he 
did next day. 

I have twice lived in haunted houses and twice 
pitched my camp on the site occupied by a spirit. 
My first haunted house was in a small hill station, 
and the haunt consisted in the perambulation of 
the stone flagged veranda by heavy footsteps. 
I was indignant when I heard some one walking 


in the veranda at night, some one who would not: 


reply to my challenge; and it was not until I was 
investigating matters with a lantern, thinking 
chiefly of burglars, that the peculiarities of the 
house flashed into my mind. I felt certain then 
that I should meet that ghost. I spent hours in 
waylaying the footsteps; I concealed myself in 
sight of the veranda in and outside the house; 
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I spread flour on the flags to obtain the imprint 
of his footsteps, but all in vain; I discovered noth- 
ing, the walking continued, and my servants 
would only enter the house after nightfall by the 
backdoor. That these footfalls were not caused 
by human agency both the natives and I were 
agreed; and no explanation of them has yet been 
offered. 

My second haunted house was in a deserted vil- 
lage in a dense forest. I desired to utilize it as a 
shooting-box in the winter, or a_ protection 
against the heat of the summer months. But I 
reckoned without my host, for each night was a 
time of danger and unrést on account of the vol- 
leys of stones which descended from all sides. 
This I was aware was a favorite trick of the 
Hindustani servant to express disapproval of his 
master’s actions or surroundings, but-I took the 
precaution to have all my servants in the house 
at night, whilst I knew that no villagers would 
dare to cross the forest at that hour to play a 
trick on an official. Moreover the uneasiness of 
my servants acquitted them of all connivance in 
the matter, and I was compelled to accept the 
verdict that my presence was distasteful to the 
shadowy tenant, and to leave him in undisturbed 
enjoyment of his own, lest he should proceed to 
further violence. 
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The African Lion.......... F. 0. Seben8...00000000% New York Herald 

When, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, Europeans first settled at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the lion’s roar was probably to be 
heard almost nightly on the slopes of Table 
Mountain, since a quaint entry in the diary of 
Van Riebeck, the first Dutch Governor of the 
Cape, runs thus: “This night the lions roared 
as if they would take the fort by storm”’—the 
said fort being situated on the site of the city 
now known as Cape Town. At that date there 
can be little doubt that, excepting in the waterless 
deserts and the dense equatorial forests, lions 
roamed over the whole of the vast continent of 
Africa, from Cape Agulhas to the very shore of 
the Mediterranean Sea; nor was their range very 
seriously curtailed until the spread of European 
settlements in North and South Africa and the 
acquisition of firearms by the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of many parts of the country, during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, steadily de- 
nuded large areas of all wild game. 

As the game vanished the lions disappeared, 
too; for, although at first they preyed to a large 
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extent on the domestic flocks and herds which 
gradually replaced the wild denizens of nature, 
otherwise they would have become so numerous 
in the sparsely inhabited or altogether uninhabited 
parts of Africa that they would first have exter- 
minated all the game on which they had been 
wont to prey and would then have had to starve 
or to have eaten one another. 

But such a state of things has never been 
known to occur; and whenever Europeans have 
entered a previously unexplored and uninhabited 
tract of country in Africa, and have found it 
teeming with buffaloes, zebras and antelopes, they 
have always found lions in such districts very 
plentiful indeed, but never in such numbers as 
to diminish seriously the abundance of the once 
uninhabited plains; this practise brought them 
into conflict with the white colonists or native 
herdsmen, armed with weapons of precision, be- 
fore whom they rapidly succumbed. 

To-day lions are still to be found wherever 
game exists in any quantity, and their numbers 
will be in proportion to those of the wild animals 
on which they prey. The indefinite increase of 
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lions must have been checked by some unknown 
law of game upon which they depended for food. 
It is easy to understand that the increase of a 
herd of herbivorous animals would be regulated 
by the amount of the food supply available, as 
well as constantly checked by the attacks of the 
large carnivora, such as lions, leopards, cheetahs, 
heyenas and wild dogs; but I have never been able 
to comprehend what has kept within bounds the 
inordinate increase of lions and other carnivorous 
animals in countries where for ages past they 
have had an abundant food supply, and at the 
same time, having been almost entirely unmolested 
by human beings, have had no enemies. Perhaps 
such a state of things does not exist at the present 
day, but there are many parts of Africa where 
such conditions have existed from time imme- 
morial up to within quite recent years. 

Since lions were once to be found over the 
greater portion of the vast continent of Africa, 
it is self-evident that these animals are able to 
accommodate themselves to great variations of 
climate and surroundings, and I myself have met 
with them close to the sea, in the hot and sultry 
coast lands of Southeast Africa, on the high 
plateau of Mashonaland, where at an altitude of 
six thousand feet above sea level the winter nights 
are cold and frosty; among the stony hills to the 
east of the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, and in 
the swamps of the Chobi. 

The eyes of the menagerie lion look brown 
and usually sleepy, while those of the wild animal 
are yellow and extraordinarily luminous, even 
after death. When wounded and standing at bay, 
with head held low between his shoulders, growl- 
ing hoarsely and with twitching tail, even if he 
is not near enough to be observed very closely, 
a lion looks a very savage and dangerous ani- 
mal; but should he be wounded in such a way 
as to admit of a near approach—perhaps by a 
shot that has paralyzed his hindquarters—his 
flaming eyes will seem to throw out sparks of 
living fire. 

Speaking generally, there is little or no dan- 
ger in meeting a lion or lions in the daytime. 
Even in parts of the country where firearms 
are unknown, and where the natives seldom or 
never interfere with them, these animals seem to 
have an instinctive fear of man, and even when 
encountered at the carcass of an animal freshly 
killed, and at a time when they may be supposed 
to be hungry, they will almost invariably retreat 
before the unwelcome presence, sometimes slowly 
and sulkily, but in districts where much hunting 
with firearms has been going on, at a very rapid 


pace. 
However, I have known of two cases of Eu- 
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ropeans mounted on horseback having been at- 
tacked by lions in broad daylight, and Dr. Living- 
stone mentions a third. In one of the instances 
which came within my own knowledge a lion 
sprang at a Boer hunter as he was riding slowly 
along, carrying an elephant gun in his right hand 
and followed by a string of natives on foot. The 
lion attacked from the left side, and with its right 
paw seized my friend from behind by the right 
side of his face and neck, inflicting deep gashes 
with its sharp claws, one of which cut right 
through his cheek and tore out one of his teeth. 
My friend was pulled from his horse, but clutch- 
ing the loosely girthed saddle tightly with his 
knees, it twisted round under the horse’s belly 
before he fell to the ground. Instead of follow- 
ing up its success, the lion, probably scared by 
the shouting of the Kaffirs, trotted away for a 
short distance, and then turned and stood looking 
at the dismounted hunter, who, never having 
lost his presence of mind, immediately shot it 
dead with his heavy old muzzle-loading elephant 
gun. 

When lions grow old they are always liable to 
become man-eaters. Finding their strength fail- 
ing them and being no longer able to hunt and 
pull down large antelopes or zebras, they are 
driven by hunger to killing small animals, such as 
porcupines, and even tortoises; or they may visit 
a native village and catch a goat or kill a child 
or woman going for water; and, finding a human 
being a very easy animal to catch and kill, an old 
lion which has once tasted human flesh will, in 
all probability, continue to be a man-eater until 
he is killed. 

On this subject, in his Missionary Travels, Dr. 
Livingstone says: “A man-eater is invariably an 
old lion, and when he overcomes his fear of man 
so far as to come to the village for goats the 
people remark, ‘His teeth are worn; he will soon 
kill men.’ They at once acknowledge the neces- 
sity of instant action, and turn out to kill him.” 
It is the promptness with which measures are 
taken by the greater part of the natives of South- 
ern Africa to put an end to any lion which may 
take to eating men that prevents these animals, 
as a rule, from becoming the formidable pests 
which man-eating tigers appear to be in parts of 
India. 


Railroad in Lion's Den,.......ceceseeseeeeeeneeees Providence Journal 

The king of beasts has played havoc with the 
builders of the Uganda Railway from the_first, 
and since the work was commenced over thirty 
men have been killed by these animals, to. say 
nothing of those injured. Two lions in particular 
bagged so many victims that at one time the 
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whole construction force “struck” work until the 
pair of man-eaters were killed off. This task was 
taken in hand by two of the engineers, who al- 
ready had become famed for their prowess as lion 
slayers. One of them was especially eager for 
the fray, his favorite servant having fallen a 
victim to these lions only a few days before. The 
beast had waylaid the servant and leaped on 
him from behind, completely crushing the bones 
of his right leg and gnawing and worrying him so 
fiercely that he died soon afterward. 

A few days later one of the officials of the East 
African Protectorate and a soldier were walking 
along the line when suddenly a lion pounced on 
them from the brush beside the track. The 
officer hastily ducked and escaped with an ugly 
scratch, but while he was making his escape 
the beast killed the soldier outright. It was after 
this that the two hunters vowed vengeance, and 
after lying in ambush for several nights they 
bagged both the beasts. 

It was not long after this that Ryall, an official 
of the railroad, was attacked by a lion that en- 
tered the compartment in a sidetracked railroad 
carriage where the official was sleeping, and in 
spite of his cries and struggles, carried him off 
bodily into the jungle and there devoured him. 
A few nights later, while the excitement at the 
station where this happened was at its height, 
the cause of it returned, jumped upon the roof 
of the station, where the railway hands were 
sleeping, and tried to get in by tearing off the 
corrugated iron sheets. During the night his 
roars of baffled rage could be heard only too 
plainly by the scared inmates, and in the morning 
the roof was wet with the blood from the animal’s 
paws. Finding his efforts there fruitless, Leo 
had crouched for the rest of the night close out- 
side the station door, where he occupied himself 
by gnawing into small pieces the station’s whole 
stock of red and green signal flags. 

It was only a short time ago that still another 
lion, not satisfied with hunting along the railroad, 
boarded one of the trains. The train in question 
had been held up at the station over night, and 
soon after the train hands were sent down to 
get it ready to go on, yells of unmistakable terror 
were heard, and several of the white men hastily 
snatched their guns and started to the rescue. 
They found the hands drawn up in a little trem- 
bling crowd staring at a majestic-looking lion, 
who squatted calmly on the rear platform of one 
of the cars, and was growling ominously: He 
was quite prepared to tackle all comers, guns or 
no guns, but the white men fired quick and true. 

It was on this line of railway, too, that one of 
the most awful adventures with a lion that ever 
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happened in Africa took place. Five native labor- 
ers had deserted, and, taking their guns with 
them, started back toward the coast. One night, 
while sleeping under a tree, they were set upon 
by several lions and promptly made the best of 
their way up into the low hanging branches. Ac- 
cordingly the lions sat themselves down under the 
tree and waited patiently until one by one the 
miserable men above, exhausted or discouraged by 
weakness and hunger, let go their hold and fell 
to the ground, there to be torn to pieces and 
eaten. One man only was able to stick it out 
until the lions grew tired of waiting. 





Se Riiseincasteidéasiaterens ooiiaaed Spectator (London) 

Sir Harry Johnston proposes that the Govern- 
ment shall be asked to sanction the reservation of 
a tract of extraordinary natural game country, 
through which he has just passed, as a national 
park and game preserve, or rather a wild “Zoo” 
for future generations. The idea would pass 
into fact, if he were dealing with Congress in 
America, before the session was over. Here, too, 
public opinion has grown very fast on questions 
of this kind, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the Colonial Office will say “Yes” at once, before 
it is too late. Instead of being in an inaccessible 
part of the Dark Continent, the border of the pro- 
posed wild African “Zoo” lies within two days’ 
march of the Uganda Railway, just where it be- 
gins to descend from the Mao escarpment into 
the great valley in which Lake Victoria rises. 
Thence it runs north and east on elevated plains, 
from the rim of which some of the most beautiful 
and astonishing scenery that the world has to 
show lies spread before the eyes in what seems 
a limitless panorama. The splendid photographs 
of these scenes, taken for the Uganda Railway 
Committee, and now stored at the Colonial Office, 
are like nothing so much as Martin’s famous pic- 
tures of the plains of heaven. The similitude has 
struck both those who have seen the pictures here 
and those who have just returned from similar* 
ground in Central Africa. The nearest point on 
the railway, our Imperial line which crosses the 
celestial plains, is Eldoma Ravine Station, and 
the country, the site of the proposed reserve, is 
partly open, lightly-wooded plain, partly dense 
forest (in which the new beast, the okapi, was 
found), and well-watered by the heads of rivers. 
It is ready stocked with animals to a degree which 
astonished even Sir Harry Johnston, used as he is 
to the herds on the lower parts of the railway. In 
an interview with Reuter’s correspondent, cor- 
roborated subsequently by his own remarks to the 
Zoological Society on Tuesday, he stated that 
near Mount Elgon he passed through the most 
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extraordinary quantity of big game that he had 
ever seen in Tropical Africa. The country is 
uninhabited, and no one need fear that we are 
dispossessing the aborigines if we take it over 
as a National Trust. The natives succeeded in 
killing each other off so effectually that there 
is none left. One result has been to induce 
the animals to lay aside all fear of man as a 
natural enemy. They were as tame as deer in 
an English park. “My expedition,’ says Sir 
Harry Johnston, “passed through herds of ele- 
phants, and was continually putting up rhinoceros, 
singly and in pairs. We could really be said to 
have been escorted for stretches of several miles 
by zebras and antelopes that would approach 
within ten yards. Lions were constantly met 
with, but were so hard at work on zebra and 
hartbeest that they did not interfere with the 
caravan.” This wonderful land is only five hun- 
dred miles by rail from Mombasa, whence any 
one can travel first-class for three pence per mile, 
and enjoy the use of a sleeping-car. 





Into the Lion's Haunts by Rail.........0sseeceeeevene New York Press 

The stories that have come out of East Africa 
lately about big game, and the ease of entering 
the sporting paradise owing to the practical com- 
pletion of the Mombasa-Victoria Nyanza line, 
better known as the Uganda Railroad, have so 
inflamed the minds of sportsmen throughout the 
world that parties are being made up to go lion- 
shooting very much as parties might have been 
made up last year to go duck hunting or grouse 
hunting. 

Uganda Land already has experienced a real 
“rush” of tourists and hunters, who have dropped 
in casually to pot a lion or an elephant. It actual- 
ly is possible for a man to leave New York and 
within five weeks find himself in a country that, 
so far as animal life is concerned, is to-day as the 
Garden of Eden must have appeared. With the 

.memory of skyscrapers scarcely out of his mind, 
with the din of trolley cars still ringing in his 
ears, he can see immense troops of elephants 
feeding, droves of zebras, gazelles and antelopes 
galloping everywhere, and enough lions to 
satisfy the most inveterate lion-hunter that ever 
lived. 

This facility of access already has tempted 
many men who had only the vaguest idea of what 
was needed in Uganda. The result is that the 
officials of the Protectorate have had to head 
a number of relief expeditions to rescue hunters 
and amateur explorers who tried to pierce Central 
Africa with a pocket camera and a sandwich for 
outfit. Sir Harry Johnston said in his message 


to the Government that there hardly was a day 
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when some distressed individual did not demand 
either money or provisions. 

But well organized expeditions are on the way 
now, and more are being formed, particularly i. 
London and in Vienna, the two great European 
sporting centers. Several members of the Haps- 
burg family, always noted for its love of adven- 
ture in strange countries, are preparing to go into 
Somali and Uganda Land with Hungarian noble- 
men who have been there, and whose tales and 
trophies have set all Austria to envying them. 

Even a “Baedeker” guide has been published 
to teach sportsmen tourists how to go, and what 
to carry with them. It is a little handbook writ- 
ten by Captain Swayne of the British Army. He 
has traveled much iff Somali Land and East and 
Central Africa generally, and he tells just what 
weapons to take, how much ammunition, what 
clothing to carry and how to reach the best spots 
for the various kinds of game. A vital feature 
of this unique “Baedeker” is in its hints on how 
much to pay for a caravan. For, despite the rail- 
road, the time has not yet come in Uganda or 
Somali Land when a tourist can stroll calmly 
forth with nothing except a toothbrush and an 
umbrella and spend a few weeks in solitude. He 
needs shikaris (the native huntsmen), trailers 
and drivers, camels and horses, armed escorts 
and a retinue of servants. So, although even an 
ordinarily prosperous person could easily find 
the time necessary to take a little run abroad and 
bag a lion or two now, the money required still 
is a little greater than most wage-earners will 
find it convenient to spend off-hand. 

As a specimen of what is needed, there is the 
experience of Count Joseph Potocki, whose ad- 
ventures have incited all the bloods of Austria 
to visit his hunting grounds. He started for 
East Africa with two Polish friends, Count 
Thomas Zamoiski and Johann Grudzinski. The 
party had made arrangements with a famous 
Somali head moman Alikhar of Berbera, and he 
met them at Aden. Alikhar, who has guided 
many of the best known of the modern explorers, 
possesses entire command of English and is a 
man of unquestioned courage and uncommon 
executive ability. Arrived at Berbera the three 
hunters found the following little army that had 
been gathered to help them kill a few beasts: 
Fifty camels, in four separate troops, one troon 
being loaded with the water supply, another with 
provisions, the third with tents and other camp 
equipage, and the fourth with the personal be- 
longings of the hunters. Then there was a troon 
of horses, and finally a big flock of sheep. The 
latter were to serve as food for the men on the 
road. Of men there were almost seventy-five. 
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There was a camel driver for every pair of 
camels. There were twenty-five beaters, a boy 
for each horse, a horde of servants, six shikaris, a 
cook, a shepherdess, Alikhar and his assistant. 

This caravan was not unusually large. It is 
the ordinary cavalcade which hunters must ex- 
pect to pay for when they try to enter the big 
game country. Its composition is prescribed part- 
ly by British law and partly by native law. It is 
impossible to get Somali hunters to go out into 
the jungle unless the caravans are made up just 
as they think they should be. Each of the men 
in the cavalcade must be armed with a shield and 
two spears. In addition the caravan must be 
guarded by a certain number of men with Snider 
rifles, and if the explorer cannot find men who 
have firearms he must provide the weapons him- 
self, for the British Consul will issue no permit 
to enter the interior unless the armed guards is 
in evidence. Under the regulations, the rifles 
must be kept loaded always, and the escort must 
be ready for fighting day and night. 

The first lion to be killed nearly cost the Count’s 
life. He was a huge fellow and appeared with 
his mate outside of the camp before dawn. As is 
done always, the men had surrounded the camp- 
ing place with a rude fence of thorny aloe 
branches, losely interwoven, in order to form at 
least a slight guard against attack from the 
greater carnivora. At four o’clock in the morn- 
ing Potocki and his two friends awoke to find the 
camp in a panic. High over all the noises made 
by man, camels, horses and sheep sounded the 
roar of a lion. He was just outside of the camp 
and had sprung on an ass. Alikhar rushed into 
Potocki’s camp and cried: “Up, up, master! Two 
lions are killing the ass!” 

Led.by the native, Potocki felt his way through 
the night until they reached the fence. The dying 
ass was kicking the thorny twigs convulsively. 
Two lions sat over him. One was biting deep 
into the neck, the other was tearing the flank. 
3ut it was so dark that the hunters could not 
see anything in the outer gloom. For one fleet- 
ing instant Potocki saw the head of one lion as 
he rose to look at the men, but he cowered again 
at once and resumed his meal. The noise in the 
camp continued and suddenly the watchers failed 
any longer to hear the muttering of the two beasts. 
Evidently they had crept away quietly. So 
the tents were sought again. But in a quarter 
of an hour a shikari brought the news that one 
of the lions had returned. 

Potocki loaded his heaviest rifle carefully and 
crept to the fence. He was separated from his 
quarry only by a few thin twigs, and could see the 
black silhouette of the creature plainly. The lion 
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was staring at him, and he fired point blank. The 
beast turned and galloped off. After a while the 
watchers heard him stop and groan and moan and 
whine. “The lion is dead!” sounded through all 
camp, and the Somali huntsmen clapped Potocki 
on the shoulders. 

There was no more sleep that night. With the 
first dawn the party started out after the quarry. 
He was not found dead, however, as had been 
expected, but had managed to get away. Still, 
the blood along his path made a trail that could 
not be missed, and here and there could be seen 
pools that showed that the lion had been lying 
there for a rest. His track made it evident that 
either the left shoulder blade or the leg was badly 
injured, for the left forepaw dragged. Alongside 
of the wounded beast’s trail was a smaller one, 
apparently that of the lioness. 

At last the shikaris found a spot where the 
blood was entirely fresh. The trail of the lioness 
separated there from that of the wounded animal, 
and Potocki, with his express rifle over his shoul- 
der, stooped to examine it. At that moment the 
wounded lion leaped out of the bushes and 
charged him. The Count sprang to one side and 
pulled his gun up, but he could not have escaped 
had not Alikhar thrown himself directly in the 
beast’s path. Covering himself with his shied, 
he dashed at the lion. The tough piece of 
rhinoceros hide caught up the blows from the 
mighty, spreading claws, and as the lion rose in a 
leap, the brave Somali thrust his broad spear 
crosswise into the wide open jaws. 

The lion fell on the hunter, and it seemed as if 
all were over. Potocki took a desperate chance, 
and fired at the rolling mass. Instantly the brute 
left the prostrate Somali and sprang at Zamoiski, 
who stepped back a pace and fired straight at the 
advancing terror. The immense bullet struck the 
lion true on the chest and bored through it. He 
hurtled over in the middle of a leap, struck head 
first against an ant-hill and rolled himself into 
a ball, where he lay dead, not more than ten 
paces from the hunters. 

Alikhar arose and stepped forward. To the 
amazement of all, he had not sustained the slight- 
est injury, although the lion actually had been 
sitting on him for several seconds. It appeared 
that the one paw of the animal had been smashed 
by the shot of the night before, so that it was 
powerless. With the other claw the lion had 
seized the waistband of the Somali, and had 
torn it into tiny ribbons. The tough rhinoceros 
hide of the shield ws furrowed deeply from 
claws and teeth, but it had not given way. The 
steel blade of the spear was dented and bent 
where the great cat had bitten at it. 
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The Adventurers.........+++- Edwin L. Sabin......+0.00. St. Nicholas 


Ralph and Harry and Dick, these three, 
Resolved to travel by land and sea, 
And Indians fight, and tigers slay, 
And come back home for Christmas Day! 


Ralph made ready his jack-knife bright; 
Harry his bow and Chinese kite; 
Dick had only a sword of wood, 
But he sharpened it up as best he could. 


They planned their pockets they first would cram 
With bread and butter, and lots of jam; 

And meet in the barn at two, about— 

And how do you think it all turned out? 


Ralph was caught at the gooseberry jar; 
Harry was sent on an errand far; 

And Dick (the terrible warlike chap!) 
Fell fast asleep in his mother’s lap! 


Dress Parade........2+c000 Pee GNP |. viecécics Youth’s Companion 


Captain Great Toe, 

Corporal Little Toe, 
Baby counts his men. 

Five on one side, five on tother side, 
Five and five make ten! 


Up, up, Great Toe! 

Up, up, Little Toe! 
Baby laughs and crows. 

All the men come marching up, 
And over Baby goes! 


Two big captains, 
Two little corporals, 
With their whole brigade— 
For Baby’s major-general, 
And this is dress parade! 


The Log of the Good Ship Nod .........ccceccecevees Geo. W. Stevens* 


The log of the good ship Nod I ween 
Is the fairest log I know; 

It’s written in dew, 

On the misty blue 
Of pages long ago. 


Only the eyes of a child may read, 
And only a child may go; 

The mariner bold 

Is a three year old, 
And the sailors are made of dough. 


The town of Good-Night lies far astern, 
The Island of Dreams ahead, 

The Binnacle light 

Is a fire fly bright, 
And the cargo is gingerbread. 


*The King and the Harper. 
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Swung in a golden hammock of dreams, 
We would cruise for evermore; 

But there comes a day 

When she sails away, 
And alas, we are left on shore. 


Aye, aye, the log of the good ship Nod 
Is the fairest log I know; 

It’s written in dew, 

On a misty blue 
Of pages long ago. 


TN cis sandgumsandeed Pe ID soc tics ansiscessd Lippincott's 


Thar’s a cradle up in th’ attic room, 
A wee little thing what rocks, 

An’ they’re allus tryin’ ter make me b’lieve 
I slept onct in that box! 

But I tell ’em, w’en they’re yarnin’ how 
’T I wuz such a little brat: 

“Oh, no, I guess yer don’t fool me— 
I wasn’t no kid like that.” 


An’ then they got some clo’es—Gee whiz! 
Long skirts an’ caps an’ bibs, 

An’ shoes what look like leather bags; 
An’ they say they ain’t no fibs 

W’en they tell me I wore those things onct; 
But I jes’ say; “Oh, scat!’ 

I dunno, o’ course, but I’m purty shore 
I wasn’t no kid like that. 


But th’ worstest is th’ photygraphs: 
Two months, three months, an’ five; 
Th’ awfullest lookin’ they could find, 
Th’ humblest kid alive. 
An’ w’en ma shows th’ boys they laugh 
Till they don’t know whar they’re at; 
But I tell ’em ma’s jes’ teasin’ me— 
I wasn’t no kid like that. 


PT EE coccncnderededeuwarekanagues> out Indianapolis Sentinel 


“What would you do,” said the little key, 
To the teak-wood box, “except for me?” 


The teak-wood box gave a gentle creak 

To the little key; but it did not speak. 

“T believe,” said the key, “that I will hide 
In the crack, down there by the chimney-side. 


“Just so this proud old box may see 

How little it’s worth except for me.” 

It was long, long afterward, in the crack 
They found the key, and they brought it back. 


And it said, as it chuckled and laughed to itself, 
“Now, I’ll be good to the box on the shelf.” 


But the little key stopped, with a shiver and shock; 
For there was a bright new key in the lock. 


And the old box said: “I am sorry, you see, 
But the place is filled, my poor little key.” 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


To Santos-Dumont,.............0- 


Josh Wink, ....-+++0..000. Baltimore American 


Santos-Dumont, ’most every day we see a cablegram 

Which says that you have taken flight and come down with a slam; 
You shoot into the azure dome which reaches overhead, 

And ere the cheers have died away, lodge in an onion bed. 
Santos-Dumont, there’s little doubt that some day you may fly, 

For you'll be, if you’re good enough, an angel by-and-by. 


One day you break the thingumbob that gears the jinglewhizz; 
Next day it is the rollerfluke that gets put out of biz; 

The circumambient atmosphere no sooner holds your ship 
Than suddenly the fliptyflop will neither flop nor flip. 
Remember, Santos, that it is the little things that count, 

And, up to date, it seems your name should be Santos-Dismount. 


Santos-Dumont, here’s hoping you will make the old thing work, 
Until you fly around the globe with neither jar ng jerk, 

And then we’ll all get your machines and travel everywhere— 
It’s better than a railroad pass to simply ride on air. 

So, hurry up, Santos-Dumont, and earn the victor’s crown, 
And fix the airship so it will go up as well as down. 


The Southern Girl,.......... “GER sivsiecéed New Orleans Picayune 


Her eyes 
Would match the southern skies 
When southern skies are bluest; 
Her heart 
Will always take its part 
Where southern hearts are truest. 


Her. voice, 
By nature and by choice, 
E’en those who know her slightest, 
Will find 
As soft as southern winds, 
When southern winds are lightest. 


Bright pearls, 
The gems of southern girls, 
Her winning smile discloses; 
Her cheeks, 
When admiration speaks, 
Are only southern roses. 


Her laugh 
As light as wind or chaff, 
Breaks clear at witty sallies, 
As brooks 
Run bubbling through the nooks 
Of all her southern valleys. 


POO TE GN GN os vincncdnctinsesscesvesed Chicago Record-Herald 


I watch her sitting, rocking there, 
And gazing dreamily away; 
Her hands are wrinkled now that were 
So plump and smooth and soft one day; 
Her hair that once in ringlets hung 
Forms one wee coil as white as snow; 
Once she was free from cares, and young— 
Perhaps she flirted long ago. 


Her nose droops down, her lips are drawn, 
She sighs for loved ones gone before; 
The lustre from her eyes is gone, 
Her once round cheeks are round no more; 


Yet once, perhaps, her glance was coy, 
Perhaps it made her smile to know 
That for her cruelty some boy- 
Was broken-hearted long ago. 


She rises slowly, bent and small, 

And moves with feeble, careful tread; 
She wears a sombre garb, and all 

The graces from her form are fled; 
But once, perhaps, she tripped along 

In airy robes—the note of woe 
In some forgotten poet’s song 

She may have given, long ago. 


Ah, Time, thou rogue! I see her now 
In all her youthful grace and charms— 
Behold the ringlets on her brow, 
The rounded whiteness of her arms; 
I hear her merry laugh, she skips 
Down flowery ways, her cheeks aglow 
With pleasure at sweet words from lips 
That fell to dust long, long ago. 


A Little Thief ....... M. C. Matson........ Boston Evening Transcript 


She stole her eyes from the violets 
That grow by the meadow brook, 

And for her wealth of shining curls 
Gay buttercups she took. 


Her voice it is the oriole’s own, 
I know those sweet tones well; 

And in each pearly-tinted cheek 
There lies a pink seashell. 


For her small mouth she dared to pluck 
A folded rosebud red, 

The ‘sweetest one of all that grew 
Upon the sweet rosebed. 


But worse than all her other thefts, 
Alas, that it should be! 

With this ill-gotten loveliness 
She stole my heart from me. 
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By Margaret Cooper McGiffert 


As people with limited material resources are 
apt to do, I have been studying economics, hoping 
to discover the cause of that financial depression 
which leads so inevitably to mental depression. 
In the course of my studies I found that money 
in itself has no value, but is simply a convenient 
medium for the exchange of commodities pro- 
duced in various ways. In cases, therefore, where 
the exchange can be made directly money is un- 
necessary. 

Now, I am myself a producer and have had in 
my own experience instances of such a direct 
exchange. For a critical article contributed to 
the Scalpel I received six copies of that trenchant 
magazine. For a six-page poem in the Quarterly 
Melpomone I received four copies of the issue in 
which my poem appeared. For a humorous sketch 
in the Jester I received a year’s subscription to 
that heart-rending periodical How stupid I 
had been not to perceive that, in sending their 
literary products instead of the checks I longed 
for, the editors were but obeying an economic 
law, and that it is a poor law that cannot be ex- 
tended to cover all cases. My mistake had been in 
not making a personai use of the principle. 

This solution of my economic problems lifted 
a load that had been crushing me into the dust. 
I had been brought up in the belief that it is 
dishonest to get into debt, and that belief had 
been wrought into the very fibre of my being. 
Yet my assured income was scarcely more than 
would pay the rent of my hall bedroom—which 
was also parlor, library, dining-room, pantry, and 
kitchen. I had toiled faithfully day after day, and 
night after night had burned the midnight oil, till 
I found that the latter process was too expensive 
to be continued. 

But all my efforts were in vain. Letters of 
encouragement, in general terms, reached me 
from editorial sanctums, but—there was always a 
“but.” Their glittering generalities threw a golden 
gleam over the future, but they themselves were 
not gold, or even negotiable paper. I could not ac- 
cuse myself of failure to do my best, yet I felt 
unspeakably humilitated before my creditors. The 
dressmaker, whom I had expected to pay with 
the proceeds of my poem, had needles in her eyes 
when I inadvertently met her in the street. Or- 
dinarily I timed my walks to avoid such a catas- 
trophe, but on that occasion she had varied from 


*The Critic. 


schedule time. The butcher, whom I had expected 
to pay with the check received for my article on 
“Literary Degeneration,” seemed to take a firmer 
grip on his chopping-knife when I passed his 
shop. 

But when I found that money was only a con- 
venient medium for the interchange of products, 
I could look my creditors in the face unblush- 
ingly, for was I not also a producer? The con- 
sciousness that the money to pay a bill is in one’s 
pocket gives one as delightful a feeling of in- 
dependence as the consciousness of having paid 
the bill. Rejoicing in my new sense of solvency, 
I deliberately met the dressmaker in the full glare 
of noon and looked her in the eyes; I walked 
boldly into the butcher-shop, bought a chop for 
my dinner, and paid for it out of the balance left 
after my monthly payment of rent. I felt like a 
capitalist. 

In the strength of that meat I sat down to 
write; for, let sentimentalists say what they will, 
a poorly nourished brain never does good work, 
and I was determined that this work should be 
good. It was not easy. My thoughts would not 
flow spontaneously. It was not art for art’s sake 
that I was pursuing, but art for honesty’s sake, 
and in fact art for life’s sake; and such material 
considerations were not conducive to inspiration. 
I worked out plan after plan, and discarded each 
one as lifeless and mechanical. Finally, after 
three days of hard work and three nights of sleep- 
less tossing, I produced the following: 

ODE TO MY DRESSMAKER. 
O sister toiler in the field of life, 
Toiling and stitching at your work all day, 
And sometimes stitching at your work all night; 
Looking and longing for the pay that comes 
Late, often—sometimes never—unto you 
I stretch my hand in heart-felt sympathy. 
T, too, have toiled from early morn till eve, 
I, too, have toiled from eve till early morn, 
J, too, have waited, waited but in vain 
For the reward that never reached my hand. 
Whose coming meant food, warmth, and self-re- 

spect. 

A burden, sister, on my mind has lain, 
Because, perforce, I added to vour load, 
Because I took your time and paid you not. 
But now a light has struck across my gloom. 
You work in your way, and I work in mine; 
You work with needle, and I work with pen; 
You plan and cut and change, and so do T: 
Alike we leave our work with aching heads 
And nerves unstrung. Oh, let me offer you 
The sympathy that throbs within my heart! 
Oh, let us supplement each other’s lack; 
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Let us exchange our mutual services! 
Accept this product of my brain and pen, 
Which had been sooner sent if I had known 
That coin is but a medium of exchange, 

And that my product pays in full for yours. 


I was not satisfied with this production, but I 
knew that for the present I could do no better; so 
I copied it neatly, and dropped it into the mail- 
box. I then began upon the payment of my next 
bill, and as I was now in a working mood, and 
as my ideas had begun to flow more freely, I 
soon completed an “Ode to My Butcher.” The 
process was greatly facilitated by my use of the 
same meter, to which I had now become so ac- 
customed that it was easier than plain prose. As 
my wares were for different markets the similar- 
ity of style would be no drawback. 


Ho! fellow-workman, with thy trenchant blade, 
Cutting and cleaving at thy block all day; 
Having the art, by Plato highly prized, 

Of always “hitting just upon the joint,” 
Knowing to tell the evil from the good, 
Paring and pruning till the best is left, 
Conserving the rich juices, whereby man 

Is nourished for his task of brain or brawn— 
I, too, am wielder of a keen-edged blade, 

But oh, how clumsily I hack and hew! 

How seldom do I “hit upon the joint!” 

How often, striking blindly, fall my blows 
This side and that, and mangle where they strike! 
How often in my task of censorship 

I pare away the good and leave the bad! 

Oh, might I learn thy steadiness of eye, 

Thy certainty of aim, thy judgment just, 
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Thou faultless critic! But a bungler, I, 

Yet one who offers unto thee her best, 

In recognition of thy workmanship. | 

The products of thy mart have nourished me 

To do my work. I having not wherewith 

To pay in kind, do render in my kind 

My praise and thanks in verse melodious. 

When I had finished the second poem I was 
too tired to work any more that day, so I de- 
cided to postpone till the next day the writing 
of the ode to my grocer. 

The morning mail brought me two letters. The 
first one I opened ran as follows: 
dear miss 

I aint no hand for potry and I cant seem to get 
the sens of yours, but being you seem to feel kind 
tord me will you pleas pay the five dollars you owe 
me and oblig ; 

miss maimie delaney 


The other letter was worded thus: 
Owed to Your Butcher......$4.00 


Respected Miss _ 

I ll be blamed if I know what you are driving at 
but it looks to me as if you was trying to palaver 
me out of paying Bill Rendered. If that is what 
you mean I must say I sold you Honest Meat that 
I paid for with Honest Money and must have the 
same in Return the Sooner the Better. 

Your truly Peter Loefler 

The question I am continually asking myself 
now is this: Are the economists wrong, or do my 
complications arise from the fact that my 
creditors have not studied economics? 





Recollections of 


Artemus Ward. 


By Fames F. Rider 


On going into the Cleveland Plain Dealer edi- 
torial rooms, one morning, I saw a new man, 
who was introduced to me as Mr. Browne. 

He was young, cheerful in manner, tall and 
slender, not quite up-to-date in style of dress, 
yet by no means shabby. His hair was flaxen 
and very straight; his nose, the prominent fea- 
ture of his face, was Romanesque—quite violently 
so—and with a leaning to the left. His eyes 
were blue-gray, with a twinkle in them; his 
mouth seemed so given to a merry laugh, so 
much in motion, that it was difficult to describe. 

It seemed as though bubbling in him was a lot 
of happiness which he made no effort to con- 
ceal or hold back. When we were-introduced he 
was sitting at his table writing. He gave his leg 


*The Century Magazine. 


a smart slap, arose, shook hands with me, and 
said he was glad to meet me. I believed him, for 
he looked glad all the time. You could not look 
at him but he would laugh. He laughed as he sat 
at lis table writing. When he had written a 
thing which pleased him he would slap his leg 
and laugh. 

Within a month thereafter appeared in the 
columns of the “Plain Dealer” a funny letter 
signed “Artemus Ward.” ‘The writer said he 
was in the show business, had a trained kangaroo, 
“a most amoosin’ little cuss,” some “snaix,” and 
a collection of wax figures, which he called a 
“grate moral show.” As he was coming to 
Cleveland to exhibit, he made a proposition to the 
proprietor that they “scratch each other’s backs” 
—the publisher to write up the show vigorously, 
and the showman to have the handbills printed 
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at his office and give him free tickets for all his 
family. So I found my young friend of the 
gurgle and hay-colored hair to be an embryo hu- 
morist just bursting into bloom. Artemus, as 
from that time he was best known, soon had a 
city full of friends, myself and family among 
them. 

He got his drollery by inheritance. Mother 
and son were comrades; they enjoyed good fun, 
and, like overgrown children, were always having 
a jolly time. He called her Caroline, and she 
called him Charles. 

Mrs. Browne was funny without realizing it. 
Artemus was appreciative and watchful of the 
humorous phrases she let fall. He quickly picked 
them up and stored them away for future use. 
He was devoted and loyal to “Caroline.” He 
would lure her to talk of the early days when 
his uncles and aunts came to visit them at Water- 
ford. 

“And now, Caroline,” he said, “tell me the 
names of them all. I am forgetful, you know, 
and I may have lost some of them.” 

“Well, Charles,” she said, “there was your 
uncle Daniel, and Marlboro, and Jabez, and your 
father—Levi—and Thaddeus. And your aunts 
Susan and Mary and Mercy and Sarah; and 
that’s all.” 

“Well, wasn’t that enough?” said Artemus. 
“But where do you come in?” 

“Well, being a Farrar, I didn’t come in at all, 
except I be counted with your father—Levi. You 
remember, Charles, my father, Mr. Farrar, kept 
the store at Waterford, and your father hired out 
to him as a clerk.” 

“Why, Caroline, how could I remember? That 
was before my time.” 

“Well, yes, ‘Smarty’; but I guess you’ve heard 
of it. It was common report about Waterford 
years ago. Your father and I got married, and 
my father took Levi in partnership, and it was 
Farrar & Browne. Now, that’s so, faithful.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Artemus. “I remember seeing 


a sign over the door. Your father and my father - 


why, what relation does that make us ?” 

“Now, Charles Farrar Browne; behave yourself 
—be respectful to your mother. Remember what 
the Bible says!” 

“Well, I expect I ought to; but it is so different 
from the Plain Dealer I don’t ‘putter’ with it 
much. You know it says a man can’t serve two 
masters. And I’m a Democrat.” 

Thus these two people would chaff each other 
by the hour. 

Mrs. Browne was very proud of Charles. She 
said he was a strange child from a baby, but had 
been a good boy and good to her. 


Artemus found pleasure in attending the 
Methodist meetings at the colored church at the 
corner of Ohio and Brownell streets. In times of 
their revivals, which were held every winter, and 
usually continued through several weeks, these 
people sometimes indulged in extravagances in- 
consistent with divine worship as usually con- 
ducted. But no one doubted their sincerity, 
They were emotional and enthusiastic, their in- 
tense natures were deeply stirred to religious sen- 
timent, and in their earnestness they sometimes 
forgot themselves. 

On one occasion, when a sermon of unusual 
power had been preached and Artemus had fol- 
lowed it closely and with eagerness, as the min- 
ister closed, Artemus arose from his seat at the 
extreme front, walked into the pulpit, grasped 
the preacher’s hand, and thanked him for the 
splendid sermon and the great good he was doing 
in rescuing his people from sin. He turned and 
walked back to his seat, beside my brother, with 
moist eyes. As my brother claimed, the act was 
unpremeditated, and without intent of disrespect. 

Down on Canal street, one day, he encountered 
a “Mrs. Mulligan” over her wash-tub, with her 
dress pinned up about her waist, barefooted, and 
rubbing away upon her wash-board, with some 
dirty children playing about. He accosted her 
with a “Good morning,” and inquired if she 
would like to do his washing, and what was 
her price. 

She straightened up, put her fists upon her hips, 
and with a withering stare said: “I’m not one 
of those kind that does washing out of my own 
family. You’re a fine gossoon. I don’t even 
know you by eyesight.” 

Turning to the two boys, she said: “Here, 
Joseph Ander, take Thomas Ander by the hand 
and lade him off til skule.” 

Said Joseph -Ander: “I’ve not had me break- 
fast.” 

“Yes, and ye have. Ye had the blue duck’s 
eggs and pancakes sopped in gravy. Now be off 
wid yees.” . 

And Artemus said he thought it was time for 
him to go, lest she might take a fancy to wash 
his shirt without his taking it off. 

He told us one evening of a boarding-place he 
had down East, where the woman was possessed 
of great executive ability. In his words, “she 
was a splendid manager,” a pusher, while, on the 
other hand, the husband was gifted with a great 
lack of stored energy. He told us this woman 
was “great on hash”; she furnished it very often. 
And he added: “I tell you, Susan, there’s one 
thing I like about hash. When I have it, I know 
just what I’m eating.” 




















The Sketch Book: 


Te Ce scncasccsciscscicas Gatesesanseccusa Atlantic 


A gentleman of broad experience and keen 
observation, who has been in a position to employ 
large numbers of educated young men in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, says he has become 
accustomed to three distinct types of the letter 
of introduction, one indigenous to each city. In 
Boston: “Permit me to introduce Mr. Jones, who 
graduated with highest honors in classics and 
political economy at Harvard, and later took a 
degree at Berlin. He speaks and writes French 
and German, and if you employ him I am sure 
his learning will make his services extremely 
valuable to you.” In New York: “The bearer, 
Mr. Brown, is the young fellow who took hold 
of Street and Company’s Chicago branch when 
it was so run down, a few years ago, and built 
it up to a hundred thousand a year. He also 
made a great hit as Jackson and Company’s rep- 
resentative in London. He’s a hustler, all right, 
and you'll make no mistake if you take him on.” 
In Philadelphia: “Sir: Allow me the honor to 
introduce Mr. Rittenhouse Penn. His grand- 
father on his mother’s side was a colonel in the 
Revolution, and on his father’s side he is con- 
nected with two of the most exclusive families in 
our city. He is related by marriage with the 
Philadelphia lady who married Count Tauge- 
nichts, and his family has always lived on Spruce 
street. If you should see fit to employ him, I 
feel certain that his desirable social connections 
would render him of great value to you.” 





WO gs iciisiivnsecéncascacosmies Philadelphia North American 


It was just six o’clock. The bell in the tower 
of St. John the Evangelist, in South Thirteenth 
street, was pealing out the Angelus. 

Its sounds floated above the noise and hum 
of Chestnut street, but now and then in a mo- 
ment of calm penetrated softly to the street. To 
the crowd it had no significance, but to one at 
least it meant more than the simple pealing of an 
evening bell. He was only a street cleaner, an 
Italian, and when the notes of the bell, muffled 
in the roar of the city, met his ears he removed 
his soiled white cap, and, leaning forward on his 
broom, crossed himself devoutly and bowed his 
head to the simple words of the prayer. 

In the middle of the street, thousands passing 
on either side, he was far from the city’s throng, 
away in the sunny fields and vineyards of Italy. 

In pose and reverent attitude he was the 
living embodiment of Millet’s famous “L’Angel- 
us.” There was even a touch of the indescribable 
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loneliness of the picture in the figure of the man. 
Despite the crowds and the noise and the eternal 
roar of the city, he conveyed an impression of 
aloofness, as of a man apart from the world. The 
moment of prayer lifted him out of his lowly garb 
and above his mean surroundings, and in the 
figure of this humble Italian was a spirit of sim- 
ple dignity and reverence that would lend power 
to a painter’s brush. 





A Phase of Human Nature...... Chas. Battell Loomis........ Outlook 

Why is it that most men scorn to be thought 
willing to sell those things which it is not their 
business to sell? 

I live in the country, and I have two neigh- 
bors, the one living opposite me and the other 
living next door. He who lives opposite adds to 
his income by letting out horses by the day or 
by the hour. He on my right raises delicious 
vegetables, for which he receives a fair equivalent 
in money. 

There is no false pride on the part of Nathaniel 
Bradford when I go over and say that I wish 
to hire one of his horses for the afternoon; and 
when I go to Winfield S. Barton’s for a basket 
of peas, he takes the market price as a matter 
of course. 

But one day last week Mr. Bradford’s horses 
were all suffering from some local ailment, and 
I, wanting a horse in a hurry, went in next door 
to see about hiring Mr. Barton’s horse. 

He is a jolly, good-tempered man, and we get 
along beautifully, but he stiffened up a little when 
I said I wanted to hire the horse. 

“You can’t hire my horse. I’m not in the 
livery business, and don’t intend to go into it. 
You’re quite welcome to borrow my horse for as 
long as you want it, but if you don’t want to 
rile me don’t talk about money again.” 

I thanked him for his good feeling and accept- 
ed his offer, and then said, “By the way, I want 
some more of that corn and some muskmelons.” 

“Corn’s all gone. Can let you have some fine 
muskmelons for ten cents apiece, but the corn’s 
gone by. I didn’t plant near enough this year. 
Could have sold twice as much.” 

Well, I bought the melons, but I needed corn, 
so I went over to Bradford’s, knowing that he 
has a garden for his own use. 

“Can you sell me two dozen ears of corn? 
Mr. Barten is all out of it.” 

“Sell you corn? Sell my neighbor corn? I 
guess not. You’re welcome to all you can pick, 
but I’m not selling vegetables this year.” 
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I was perfectly willing to pay for it, but I took 
him at his word, as no one was going to town 
that day and I wanted the corn. 

As | was coming away with the corn, I said, 
“By the way, when will your horses be in con- 
dition to rent again?” 

Without a smile he said, “I guess I can let 
you have Charley to-morrow, if you want him. 
Say, I’ve got to go up a little on my horses. 
Oats are so high this summer that I’ll have to 
charge you...” 

It doesn’t matter what his prices were, as that 
isn’t the point; but I went out driving with 
Barton’s horse and it cost me nothing, and I 
chuckled away at human nature, and I ate my 
steaming ears of Bradford’s green corn and they 
cost me nothing, and I continued to chuckle at 
human nature. And that evening a man from 
Cooksville drove over and asked me what I’d 
charge to sing next day at a funeral, and I told 
him quite brusquely that singing wasn’t my busi- 
ness; and then J remembered old human nature 
again, and burst out laughing—somewhat to his 
surprise. But I put him on the track of a tenor 
who needed money, so no harm was done. How- 
ever, I decided that I had human nature as bad 
as the rest of ’em. 

But, while it is all very ridiculous, there is a 
pleasant side to it. Take the man who is all 
business. Once in a while we run across him. 
He'll sell the coat off his back, or the shoes 
off his daughter’s feet, or his good name off his 
family tree. If you’re willing to pay him for 
singing he’ll sing, even though he have no more 
voice than a centenarian tenor with a cold. He'll 
rent a friend’s house to you and take a com- 
mission for doing it. Everything he does he does 
on a money basis, and he is thoroughly unlovable. 
And he is more apt to live in the city than in the 
country. Your countryman comes in for a large 
share of comic-paper ridicule, but he is the one 
who will give you a lift for nothing if you are 
toiling along the road; his cousin in the city 
would drive you off his truck at the point of his 
whip. 

Your countryman will bring out a glass of 
milk when you have asked for water for yourself 
and bicycle, and he will laugh at the idea of your 
paying for it—he isn’t in the milk business—he 
raises sheep for the market. Business is busi- 
ness with him, but he is willing to give much for 
the mere pleasure of giving; and if you call on 
him to buy a basket of apples in an off year when 
apples are high, he will like as not give you a 
bag of plums for nothing, just out of friendly 
feeling. 

So, while I chuckled at my friends Nathaniel 


Bradford and Winfield S. Barton, my heart grew 
warm as I reflected that, after all, each in his 
own way was a good neighbor, and that neigh- 
borliness—i. e., brotherliness—is one of the cardi- 
nal virtues, and thrives best under the country 
sun. 





Poultry Raising in the South........ Harry V. Marr.......... Harper's 

“We are doing a very great deal for the negro,” 
mused the Southern visitor, as he lit his cigar 
after dinner—“perhaps too much. For instance, 
a few years ago I was somewhat interested in 
poultry. I had a fine-flock of fowls, but, try as | 
might, it seemed impossible to get ahead on it 
in numbers. We never had any of our own poul- 
try on the table, and seldom an egg, since I or- 
dered all the eggs set. In fact, 1 suppose my 
hens led the most sedentary life of any fowls 
ever in captivity. We used to steal the chickens 
away from them as soon as hatched and raise 
them by hand; as for the hens, we set ’em again. 
My hens got so they could scarcely walk, they 
sat so much. I think in time that I might have 
developed a breed of hens without any legs at 
all, and low and flat like a door-mat. I invented 
what I called the Atkinson Waffle-iron Sitting 
Hen’s Nest, consisting of the ordinary nest, and 
over the back of the hen a receptacle like a thick 
soup-tureen cover, the under side of fine gauze 
and the top of thick, non-conductive material. 
In this I put thirteen eggs, and lowered it over 
the back of the hens, where it fitted perfectly, 
and the eggs above got as much warmth as 
those below. It was a great success, but still 
my flock of fowls barely held its own. I finally 
suspected my African fellow-citizens. 

“I will say that we have a very good class 
of colored people in our city. They have been 
much improved morally, and are, I believe, gen- 
erally honest. Their taste for fried chicken re- 
mains, however. My fowls were peculiarly 
marked as to their feathers, and one day I took 
a quiet turn through the neighborhood inhabited 
by the dusky brethren. I was pained to see large 
quantities of the plumage which had unmistak- 
ably once adorned my fowls in their back yards. 
I went home and ordered my man to lock up the 
coop at night. He did so, but the evaporation of 
poultry continued: I bought a watch-dog, but the 
chicken-collectors beat him, and stripped him of 
his collar, and left him for dead, though he still 
had life enough when I went out to see what the 
row was about to leap up and grab me by the 
leg. I had my man set a spring-gun. On the 
next bill from my family physician was this item: 
‘To picking 114 bird-shot out of hired man—$25.’ 
I broke up the sitting industry among my hens, 
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closed the coop, and forced them to roost at night 
in a tall tree; but a few of them were missing 
every morning. | finally determined on the bold- 
est plan ever conceived south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

“This was nothing more or less than to send 
my chickens up every night in a balloon. I 
accordingly purchased a medium-sized balloon, 
and had it inflated from the gas-main. In the 
place of the basket I attached a wide rope-ladder, 
let the balloon up so this just cleared the ground, 
and my chickens readily went to roost on the 
rungs. I then paid out twelve hundred feet of 
line and fastened it to a post. In the morning 
we drew the balloon down and found the flock 
intact. I congratulated myself on having out- 
witted the colored man and brother at last. We 
repeated the operation every night for a week. 
I had taken the precaution to have my retaining 
line a small wire cable, so that it could not be cut. 
The second night we found an African trying 
to climb it. He had got up about seventy-five 
feet, but came down rapidly on my man appear- 
ing with a weapon. After this we greased the 
cable, and had no more trouble in that way. Still, 
I keep no chickens now.” 

“Colonel,” said the host, solemnly, “you won’t 
mind, I hope, if I ask you why ?” 

“Certainly not. Everything went well for a 
week, and my hopes were high. I subscribed for 
another poultry paper and bought a dozen hand- 
painted china egg-cups. But at the end of that 
time a young son of Ham, just home from some 
sort of school for the higher education of his race, 
put on a pair of rubber gloves at two o'clock in 
the morning, cut an arc-light wire in the street, 
dragged one end into my back yard, attached it 
to the wire cable of the balloon, and sent up a 
current of two thousand volts, which paralyzed 
every last fowl, and brought them fluttering down 
like autumn leaves, with two hundred niggers, sir, 
waiting for them! Now what business ,has a 
darky, I’d like to know, to understand anything 
about electricity ?” 


« 





CORT DOE hiss iisiaasoviesgainnsessvewd Detroit Free Press 

“What is it, auntie?” as she waddled through 
the smokehouse annex to the justice’s court. 

“None of you’ ’fair what it am. I’s gwine to 
see de jedge, I is. I hain’t askin’ no ’vice frum 
men settin’ ’roun’ smokin’ an’ chawin’ like no- 
‘count white trash. I could give youins ’vice ef I 
had it to cas’ ’fo’ swine.” 

“Well, auntie?” from the justice, as she filled 
the doorway. 

“Nuthin’ well "bout it, jedge. See dis yaller- 
paca dress I’se got on? It’s dat wored out I got 
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to step light fea’ it'll drop to rags. How you 
‘spect a woman dat wa’ raised wid qual’ty fo’ to 
‘tend Yeastah wurship in a ga’ment like dat an’ 
joy hehself?” 

“Won't George yield up the price?” 

“Don’t talk to me ’bout dat ole coon. Don’t 
talk ’bout him, I say. He’s been eighty yeahs on 
dis he’ yearth and he’s got worse ebery day. Eber 
he shows dat ole cotton top of he’s at my do’ 
once mo’ I won't be ’sponsible, jedge. I gibs you 
fair wa’nin’, I won't be ‘sponsible fo’ nuthin’.” 

“What's he been up to now?” 

“It’s de grace ob de Lawd I didn’t split him 
wid de gridawn, jedge. I br’iled two pullets fo’ 
dat ole rep’ergenate. Yas, sah, two. An’ he 
comes in late fo’ his dinner and he wrinkles he’s 
ole flat nose and he say he can’t eat no stuff 
like dat, an’ me a quality cook all mah life. An’ 
I say, ‘what you lookin’ fo’, you ole fool, in de 
middle of de wintah, possum an’ yam an’ water- 
million? An’ he tuhn on one he’s long heels 
an’ lef’. I wan’ to have him ’rested fo’ slandahin’ 
mah cookin’ an’ fo’ de price ob a new dress; red 
bum’azine o’ baby blue or anythin’ ’spectable.” 

“T’ll see him, auntie.” 

“Dat’s right, jedge, an’ you tell him if he come 
home like a husban’ awter an’ bring dat dress an’ 
*have heself an’ take back what he sa’de "bout dem 
pullets, I won’t furgit him an’ me’s been man an’ 
wife fo’ fifty-fo’ yeahs.” 





iin sb «500d seme texnen snsneesness Chicago Post 


Probably the best anecdote of Judge Benedict 
is that told relative to his sentence of death pro- 
nounced upon Jose Maria Martin, who was con- 
victed of murder in the District Court of Taos 
County, New Mexico, under a state of facts 
showing great brutality and with absolutely no 
mitigating circumstances. Judge Benedict said: 

“Jose Maria Martin, stand up. Jose Maria 
Martin, you have been indicted, tried and con- 
victed by a jury of your countrymen of the crime 
of murder, and the court is now about to pass 
upon you the dread sentence of the law. As a 
usual thing, it is a painful duty, Jose Maria Mar- 
tin, for the judge of a court of justice to pro- 
nounce upon a human being the sentence of death. 
There is something horrible about it, and the 
mind of the court naturally revolts from the 
performance of such a duty. Happily, however, 
your case is relieved from all such unpleasant 
features, and the court takes positive delight in 
sentencing you to death. 

“You are a young man, Jose Maria Martin, 
apparently of good physical constitution and 
robust health. Ordinarily you might have looked 
forward to many years of life, and the court 
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has no doubt that you have, and have expected 
to die at a green old age; but you are about to 
be cut off in consequence of your own act. Jose 
Maria Martin, it is now the spring time. In a 
little time the grass will be springing up green 
in these beautiful valleys, and on those broad 
mesas and mountain sides flowers will be bloom- 
ing, birds will be singing their sweet carols and 
nature will be putting on her most attractive and 
gorgeous robes and life will be pleasant and men 
will want to stay; but none of this for you. The 
flowers will not bloom for you, Jose Maria Mar- 
tin; the birds will not carol for you, Jose Maria 
Martin. When these things come to gladden the 
senses of men you will be occupying a space 
about six by two beneath the sod, and the green 
grass and these beautiful flowers will be growing 
above your lowly head. 

“The sentence of the court is that you be taken 
from this place to the county jail; that you be 
kept there securely confined in the custody of the 
sheriff until the day appointed tor your execu- 
tion (be careful, Mr. Sheriff, that he has no op- 
portunity to escape, and that he be at the appoint- 
ed place at the appointed time;) that you be kept 
so, Jose Maria Martin, until (Mr. Clerk, on what 
day does Friday, about two weeks from this time, 
come?) (March 22, Your Honor.)—Very well, 
until Friday, the 22d day of March, when you 
will be taken by the sheriff from your place of 
confinement to some safe and convenient spot 
within the county (that is at your discretion, 
Mr. Sheriff; you are only confined to the limits 
of the county), and that you there be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead; and the court was 
about to add ‘may God have mercy upon your 
soul,’ but the court will not assume the responsi- 
bility to ask an all-wise Providence to do that 
which a jury of your peers refused todo—the Lord 
couldn’t have mercy upon your soul. However, 
if you affect any religious belief or are connected 
with any religious organization, it might be well 
enough to send for your priest or your minister 
and get from him—well, such consolation as you 
can; but the court advises you not to place any 
reliance upon anything of that kind.” 


Detroit Free Press 





The Judgment of Sol 

“Solomon might have done better, but I doubt 
it,” laughed the attorney-at-law. “I was out in 
the country the other day on a matter of business, 
and while there my attention was attracted to a 
peculiar situation that existed among three old 
farmers, which promised to become serious, as 
they were all stubborn, not one of them being 
willing to admit that he was in the wrong. It was 
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like this: One of them had planted a hill of 
watermelons near his line and the vine had grown 
over upon his neighbor’s land, where it had spent 
its energies in developing a single huge melon. 
The farmer who had planted the seed claimed it, 
but the man upon whose ground it had grown 
said that it belonged to him. There had been some 
line fence trouble between them for years, and 
the melon episode only increased the bitter feel- 
ing. The old man who owned the land where 
the melon was threatened to sue his neighbor 
for trespass if he picked it, and the other swore 
that he would have the farmer arrested if he 
took the melon. Here matters rested till a hog 
belonging to another neighbor came along and 
ate the melon. At this stage of the proceedings 
the local minister stepped in and tried to smooth 
the matter over. He finally got them to agree 
to leave the matter to me, and I accepted the re- 
sponsibility. 

““Now,’ said I to the man whose hog had eaten 
the melon, ‘you are clearly liable for what your 
hog destroyed, and I think ten cents would cover 
all damage done.’ 

“He thought this was reasonable and promptly 
handed the amount over to me. 

“As I put the money in my pocket I said: 
‘Seeing that this is exactly the amount of my fee 
for acting as referee, I can see no need of going 
any further.’ 

“The contestants stared blankly at one another 
for a moment and then one of them said that he 
was mighty sorry that the other hog ate the 
melon before I came along. To tell the truth, I 
was sorry myself, for, according to all accounts, 
that melon was a buster.” 


A Promise Kept Lafcadio Hearn* 


“T shall return in the early autumn,” said 
Akana Soyémon several hundred years ago— 
when bidding good-by to his brother by adop- 
tion, young Hasébé Samon. The time was 
spring; and the place was the village of Kato 
in the province of Harima. Akana was an Izumo 
samurai; and he wanted to visit his birthplace. 

Hasébé said: 

“Your Izumo—the Country of the Eight-Cloud 
Rising—is very distant. Perhaps it will there- 
fore be difficult for you to promise to return 
here upon any particular day. But, if we were 
to know the exact day, we should feel happier. 
We could then prepare a feast of welcome; and 
we could watch at the gateway for your coming.” 


By Lafcadio 


*From the Ugétsu Monogatari. 
Hearn, in Japanese Miscellany. Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. 








“Why, as for that,” responded Akana, “I have 
been so much accustomed to travel that I can 
usually tell beforehand how long it will take 
me to reach a place; and I can safely promise 
you to be here upon a particular day. Suppose 
we say the day of the festival Choyo?” 

“That is the ninth day of the ninth month,” 
said Hasébé; “then the chrysanthemums will 
be in bloom, and we can go together to look at 
them. How pleasant! So you promise 
to come back on the ninth day of the ninth 
month ?” 

“On the ninth day of the ninth month,” re- 
peated Akana, smiling farewell. Then he strode 
away from the village of Kato in the province 
of Harima—and Hasébé Samon and the mother 
of Hasébé looked after him with tears in their 
eyes. 


“Neither the Sun nor the Mocn,” says an old 
Japanese proverb, “ever halt upon their journey.” 
Swiftly the mouths went by; and the autumn 
came—the season of chrysanthemums. And early 
upon the morning of the ninth day of the ninth 
month Hasébé prepared to welcome his adopted 
brother. He made ready a feast of good things, 
bought wine, decorated the guest-room, and filled 
the vases of the alcove with chrysanthemums of 
two colors. Then his mother, watching him, 
said: “The province of Izumo, my son, is more 
than one hundred ‘ri’* from this place; and the 
journey thence over the mountains is difficult 
and weary; and you cannot be sure that Akana 
will be able to come to-day. Would it not be 
better, before you take all this trouble, to wait 
for his coming?” “Nay, mother!” Hasébé made 
answer, “Akana promised to be here to-day: he 
could not break a promise! And if he were to 
see us beginning to make preparation after his 
arrival, he would know that we-had doubted his 
word; and we should be put to shame.” 


The day was beautiful, the sky without a cloud, 
and the air so pure that the world seemed to be 
a thousand miles wider than usual. In the morn- 
ing many travelers passed through the village— 
some of them samurai; and Hasébé, watching 
each as he came, more than once imagined that 
he saw Akana approaching. But the temple-bells 
sounded the hour of midday; and Akana did not 
appear. Through the afternoon also Hasébé 
watched and waited in vain. The sun set; and 
still there was no sign of Akana. Nevertheless 
Hasébé remained at the gate, gazing down the 
road. Later his mother went to him and said: 


*A ‘ri’ is about equal to two and a half English 
miles. 
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“The mind of a man, my son—as our proverb 
declares—may change as quickly as the sky of 
autumn, But your chrysanthemum flowers will 
still be fresh to-morrow. Better now to sleep; 
and in the morning you can watch again for 
Akana, if you wish.” “Rest well, mother,” re- 
turned Hasébé; “but I still believe that he will 
come.” Then the mother went to her own room; 
and Hasébé lingered at the gate. 

The night was pure as the day had been: all 
the sky throbbed with stars; and the white River 
of Heaven shimmered with unusual splendor. 
The village slept; the silence was broken only 
by the noise of a little brook, and by the far- 
away barking of peasants’ dogs. Hasébé still 
waited—waited until he saw the thin moon sink 
behind the neighboring hills. Then at last he 
began to doubt and to fear. Just as he was 
about to re-enter the house, he perceived in the 
distance a tall man approaching—very lightly 
and quickly; and in the next moment he recog- 
nized Akana. 

“Oh!” cried Hasébé, springing to meet him, 
“IT have been waiting for you from the morn- 
ing until now! So you really did keep 
your promise after all. But you must be 
tired, poor brother!—come in;—everything is 
ready for you.” He guided Akana to the place 
of honor in the guest-room, and hastened to trim 
the lights, which were burning low. “Mother,” 
continued Hasébé, “felt a little tired this even- 
ing, and she has already gone to bed; but I shall 
awaken her presently.” Akana shook his head, 
and made a little gesture of disapproval. “As 
you will, brother,” said Hasébé; and he set warm 
food and wine before the traveler. Akana did 
not touch the food or the wine, but remained 
motionless and silent for a short time. Then, 
speaking in a whisper—as if fearful of awaken- 
ing the mother, he said: 

“Now I must tell you how it happened that 
I came thus late. When I returned to Izumo I 
found that the people had almost forgotten the 
kindness of our former ruler, the good Lord 
Enya, and were seeking the favor of the usurper 
Tsunéhisa, who had possessed himself of the 
Tonda Castle. But I had to visit my cousin, 
Akana Tanji, though he had accepted service 
under Tsunéhisa, and was living, as a retainer, 
within the castle grounds. He persuaded me tq 
present myself before Tsunéhisa: I yielded chiefly 
in order to observe the character of the new ruler, 
whose face I had never seen. He is a skilled sol- 
dier, and of great courage; but he is cunning and. 
cruel. I found it necessary to let him know that 
I could never enter into his service. After I left 
his presence he ordered my cousin to detain me 
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—to keep me confined within the house. I pro- 
tested that I had promised to return to Harima 
upon the ninth day of the ninth month; but I 
was refused permission to go. I then hoped to 
escape from the castle at night; but I was con- 
stantly watched; and until to- -day I could find no 
way to fulfill my promise. ; 

“Until: to-day !” exclaimed Hasébé in bewilder- 
ment; “the castle is more than a hundred ‘ri’ from 
here ie 

“Yes,” returned Akana; “and no living man 
can travel on foot a hundred ‘ri’ in one day. But 
I felt that, if I did not keep my promise, you 
could not think well of me; and I remembered 
the ancient proverb, “Tama yoku ichi nichi ni sen 
ri wo yuku’ (‘The soul of a man can journey a 
thousand “ri” in a day’). Fortunately I had 
been allowed to keep my sword ;—thus only was 
I able to come to you. Be good to our 
mother.” 

With these words he stood up, and in the 
same instant disappeared. 

Then Hasébé knew that Akana had killed him- 
self in order to fulfill the promise. 


At earliest dawn Hasébé Samon set out for the 
Castle Tonda, in the province of Izumo. Reach- 
ing Matsué, he there learned that, on the night of 
the ninth day of the ninth month, Akana Soyé- 
mon had performed ‘harakiri’ in the house of 
Akana Tanji, in the grounds of the castle. Then 
Hasébé went to the house of Akana Tanji, and 
reproached Akana Tanji for the treachery done, 
and slew him in the midst of his family, and 
escaped without hurt. And when the Lord 
Tsunéhisa had heard the story, he gave com- 
mands that Hasébé should not be pursued. For, 
although an unscrupulous and cruel man himself, 
the Lord Tsunéhisa could respect the love of 
truth in others, and could admire the friendship 
and the courage of Hasébé Samon. 





TE TPES OE TE IIE ooo. 0 isin 686cecvevneeceses London Mail 


John Angel, a Fulham omnibus driver who 
was summoned at West London for assaulting 
his next-door neighbor, a farrier named Scott, 
pleaded in extenuation that he did so because 
Scott had kissed his wife. 

Scott said: “Yes, I did kiss her, but I was under 
the influence of drink. She gave me great 


‘temptation to kiss her.” 


Mr. Powden—Do you mean you kissed her to 
please her or yourself? 
“To please her.” [Laughter.] 


Mr. Powden—On what day did you kiss her? 
“On the 28th day of May.” 
Mr. Powden—On what day was the thrashing? 


“The 1st of July.” 

Angel (inierposing)—He got it as soon as 
I heard of it. [Laughter.] He expected it. 
Blessed is he who gets what he expects. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Powden remarked that it was not often a 
man kissed a woman to please her without pleas- 
ing himself. If Scott kissed the wife to please 
her the husband should have been much obliged 
to him for doing it. He should have shaken 
his hand and expressed gratitude for helping to 
make his wife, whom he loved, happy. But 
unfortunately he did not believe it. If there was 
not any law he should have held that Scott de- 
served a thrashing. However, there was such a 
thing, and legally Scott ought. not to have been 
thrashed. He imposed a penalty of 5s., with 2s. 
costs. 


Cn00 CNNGOE.. 0 000ccvcscccccce sooccevese New York Evening Telegram 


Among the police trial cases before Deputy 
Commissioner Devery to-day was that of Patrick 
J. Mulligan, of the Delancey street station. He 
was charged with being off post in a polling 
place and asleep on October 18. 

When the case was called Inspector Cross said: 

“Mulligan died at a quarter past nine o’clock 
this morning.” 

“Case closed,” remarked the Deputy Commis- 


sioner. 


Character From the Umbrella......ccccecceeesees Kansas City Journal 

The man who sat nearest the window said he 
didn’t mind the wet weather. “It gives me a 
chance to see how people carry their umbrellas,” 
he said. “I have such firm faith in my umbrella 
deductions that I wouldn’t be afraid to choose a 
wife with them for a guide.” 

The woman on his left smiled. 

“T’m glad I’m not out there in the street,” she 
said. “You’d be picking out all the kinks in my 
disposition along with the rest of them.” 

“Oh,” said the man, “I sized you up a long 
time ago. You carry an umbrella, when it’s 
furled, just like that woman across the street. 
You grab it in the middle and go foraging ahead 
with the ends of the handle digging into the 
unfortunate pedestrians who go before and follow 
after.” 

“And what does that signify?” asked the wom- 
an on the left. 

“Alertness, activity, selfishness and inconsider- 
ateness.” 

“Um-m,” said the woman. 

“But just look at the third woman in the pro- 
cession,” said the man. “I pity the men folks 
about her house. I'll warrant they have to get 
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their own breakfast about six mornings out of 
the seven. I never yet saw a woman who dragged 
her umbrella along so that you could track her 
by the trail of the tip who wasn’t dilatory and 
shiftless. She never sews on a button, or darns 
or mends, and her breakfast dishes are seldom 
washed before two o’clock. 

“That other woman who is bustling along hold- 
ing to the top of the umbrella handle like grim 
death and pointing the top down and forward in 
a kind of south-by-southwesterly direction is al- 
together different. She would set the world on 
fire if it wasn’t water-logged. I am not sure 
that I’d want to be married to her, either. She’d 
be too energetic. She’d push everything before 
her, and when she took a notion to clean things 
up a mere man would have nowhere to lay his 
head. What she is good for is serving on com- 
mittees. 

“That woman in the gray skirt is a yea-and- 
nay sort of person. She wants to agree with 
everybody and follows wherever led. Women who 
carry their umbrellas with the point backward and 
downward are always unassertive. 


“But just look at that girl who spins along, 
swinging her umbrella around in a circle as if it 
were a magic wand. I like her. She’s jolly and 
good-natured and gets more pleasure out of life 
than ten ordinary people. There’s a woman car- 
rying her umbrella swung across her shoulder 
like a shotgun. She’s a true soldier of fortune 
and was never known to say die. I can’t think 
of anything that would feaze her.” 

The man paused. 

“And what would you say,” asked the woman, 
“about that girl who carries her umbrella hori- 
zontally across the small of her back and catches 
either end into the crook of her elbow?” 

“Well,” admitted the man, “she is a new one 
on me. I never met her before, but I wouldn’t be 
afraid to wager that she is conscientious to a de- 
gree and has a heart as big as all outdoors.” 

“But here,” he added, “comes the most 
even-tempered woman of the lot. She cuddles 
her umbrella protectingly under her arm as if 
she doesn’t want even it to get hurt in the 
crowd. That woman is gentle and thoughtful 
and kind.” 


The Navigation of Aerial Seas 


\g \\Yg¢ © Its 


Balloon and Aeroplane......cccccecveceecceseceess Automotor Journal 


Attempts to solve the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion have hitherto been embodied in two great 
classes of machines, the navigable balloon and 
the aeroplane. The latter is mainly associated in 
the popular mind with the extensive experiments 
of Mr. Hiram Maxim. These experiments prove 
that an aeroplane as constructed by him with 
sufficient power to drive it would raise itself off 
the ground and would go along running on an 
overhead rail. This machine was of sufficient size 
to carry several passengers, but it never appears 
to have made an actually independent flight car- 
rying any one with it. Independent short flights 
have been made by machines more or less on the 
same principle, but not carrying a passenger. The 
arrangement is generally so risky that presum- 
ably no passenger has ever had the necessary 
courage to intrust himself to its uncontrolled 
mercies. 

The aeroplane is a machine the leading feature 
of which is a plane surface either of stretched 
canvas or light metal, which is intended to act 
like the outstretched wing of a bird on the 


Pro gress 


and Prospects 


“skim.” The motive power is furnished by a 
propeller, more or less similar to that employed 
by M. Santos-Dumont. The aeroplane may, 
therefore, be looked upon as a gigantic bird, 
divided mechanically into two, the propulsive 
effort being furnished by one portion of the 
mechanism, and the sustaining element such as it 
is by another. It might be compared to a bird 
with outstretched pinions propellitig itself by 
vigorous agitation of its tail. Now there are 
many things that lead us to the conclusion that 
there are limits to the size of the structure on 
which the bird principle can practically be carried 
out. It is a curious fact in nature that birds, that 
is to say, birds which fly, are limited in size. 
When we go back to the paleontological records 
of fossil birds and winged reptiles, we do not 
find any appreciably bigger than the albatross 
and the condor, the largest flying birds of the 
present day. The reptiles and mammals of the 
present day are small compared with the biggest 
products of former days, but with flying animals 
the case is different. The bigger wings become, 
the more energy is required to move them, and, 
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in spite of the fact that birds with their hollow 
bones are much the lightest of all animals, a 
point is soon reached at which, however power- 
ful the bird may be, it will be impossible for 1 
to exercise sufficient energy to flap its wings. It 
is probable, too, that the direct action of the 
wings in propulsion is more efficient than em- 
ploying, as in the aeroplane, the wings merely 
to sustain, and using a separate arrangement to 
propel. Further, we must remember that the 
animal is the most efficient of all machines. These 
appear to be among some of the reasons why it 
may ultimately turn out that an aeroplane of 
sufficient size to be practical may, after all, be 
an impossibility. 

When we consider the airship or navigable 
balloon, we deal with an altogether different set 
of problems. The airship of the Santos-Dumont 
type—a type in which we may include the earlier 
attempt of Count Zeppelin—bears the same rela- 
tion to the air that a submarine boats does to 
the water. 

If the latter is capable of successful construc- 
tion and management, it would appear that the 
former ought to be so likewise. In the Santos- 
Dumont airship the balloon portion of the struc- 
ture is designed just to overcome the dead weight 
of the motor, propeller, shafting, and framework. 
The vessel is not intended to rise as a balloon. 
Rising is effected by altering its balance in such 
a way as to cause it to point upward, the pro- 
peller having the effect of causing the machine 
to travel in any direction in which its nose points. 
Descending is similarly effected by depressing the 
nose (or ought we call it bow?) of the machine. 
In these respects it will be seen that it completely 
corresponds to a submersible submarine. The 
advantages of this principle are fairly obvious. 
One is not being kept up by the machinery. If 
the engine breaks down, the airship will slowly 
and gradually sink to the earth. There is no 
necessity for keeping aeroplanes rigidly at exactly 
the right angle under penalty of disaster, and at 
the same time, as the balloon is only a float and 
has not to do the actual lifting, its dimensions 
can be reduced to the smallest possible limit, 
thereby restricting the resistance of the air. So 
far the results obtained are highly encouraging. 
The future of such arrangement seems to depend 
mainly on the question how far the capacity of 
motors can be increased relatively to their weight 
on the one hand, and how far the necessarily 
increased size of the balloon that will be required 
for larger structures on the same lines will neu- 
tralize the advantages obtained thereby. There 
seems, at any rate, to be a decided promise of 
tangible results, provided that in the near future 


experimenters are content with moderate speeds, 
and retrain from too venturesome attempts to 
ride the whirlwind and defy the storm. 





The Santos-Dumont Machine,.... Eugene P. Lyle, dr...... Everybody's 

Recall the flying-machine of your imagination, 
and .you will have ready-made for your mind’s 
eye a likeness of this Santos-Dumont. It is sim- 
ply that conventional creature pictured in the 
usual wild tale of the future, the regulation 
cigar-shaped thing ’mid a vague complication of 
wings and rudders and cords and cylinders. The 
gas-bag is a tremendous cigar, while the frame- 
work beneath for basket and motor is a smaller 
tremendous cigar. Now there is a reason for 
this shape quite apart from the demands of 
twenty-first century romances. It would be as 
absurd to try to steer a spherical balloon as to 
guide a spherical steamboat. The spindle form 
offers less resistance to air currents, so almost 
from their earliest experiments the flying-ma- 
chine architects have adopted the cigar for a 
model. To secure rigidity they put an air-balloon, 
or ballonet, inside the gas-balloon, and when a 
cooling cloud or change of temperature contracts 
the gas, they pump air as needed into the ballonet, 
which makes the entire bag tight and snug. San- 
tos-Dumont first fills his balloon as full as possible 
with pure hydrogen, and the inner balloon lies 
empty in the belly of the big one. He thus has 
as a margin against condensation the ballonet’s 
capacity, fifty cubic yards. The ballonet fills 
with air automatically from a pump worked by 
the motor, and in case of expansion and too great 
pressure the springs in the valves are forced 
open and the air is let out first, and the gas after- 
ward, if necessary. In the photographs you may 
see the air-duct hanging from the balloon to the 
pump. 

The tiny steel threads that suspend the frame- 
work seem absurdly inadequate. Near the ends 
they are twisted into springs, which allow for a 
slight rocking caused by the motor’s vibration. 
A few yards away the fine piano-wires are in- 
visible, and then the man in his aerial car appears 
to follow as a satellite under the balloon. The 
great yellowish bag of hydrogen, thirty-seven and 
a half yards long, six and a half yards in diam- 
eter, with a capacity of 715 cubic yards, looks 
sleek and peeled, like the pigskin of an enormous 
Rugby football, and nothing at all like silk. Each 
panel in the texture has been rigorously tested 
under pressure, and is capable of the maximum 
strain exacted. The elongated, triangular car be- 
neath is constructed of three slender unpainted 
pine beams with crosspieces. When examined 
as it lies stalled the long length of the balloon- 
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house, this car appears altogether too delicate for 
carrying a man and an engine several hundred 
yards over the housetops. Though over fifty-nine 
feet long, it weighs only 110 pounds, and early 
in the spring of 1900 the inventor was able to 
pack it in his trunk by sections, bringing it from 
Nice, where it had been made during the winter, 
to Paris. The carefully chosen strips, bent to 
form the long curves of the triangular frame 
complete, are never thicker than two of your 
fingers put together. During this spring he re- 
mounted them in his workshop at the Aero Club 
park, the workshop being also the great barn 
of a balloon-house. He made the joints of alumi- 
num and fastened the cross-pieces with thin steel 
wire. About eight yards from the stern he sus- 
pended the gasoline automobile motor from the 
upper beam of the triangle by piano-wires. Here 
the compact little engine of four cylinders and 
sixteen horse-power hangs like a spider in the 
center of her web. Over each cylinder spins a 
ventilating fan to prevent overheating. .The 
motor turns a shaft, and attached to the shaft is 
a propeller, exactly like the screw of a ship. The 
two wings of the screw are of silk stretched over 
their frames like the head of a drum. They 
measure four and a half yards. Ordinarily the 
industrious little motor spins the shaft around at 
the rate of two hundred revolutions to the 
minute; but since putting things into shape after 
his descent of July 13th, the inventor has been 
able to increase the speed to 210 revolutions a 
minute. The whirling pinions then have a strik- 
ing force of 175 pounds. Above the propeller and 
under the tail of the balloon is the rudder, a 
curved triangularblade made in the same way as 
the wings. As both propeller and rudder are thus 
placed at the stern, the forward end is left free 
for the guide-rope, by which the air-ship may be 
inclined upward or downward. By this device 
the aéronaut may ascend or descend. In his 
former balloons he used sliding ballast-bags at 
either end to maintain his equilibrium, but in this 
last balloon he has been able to discard these, 
To readjust the balance against the motor, as 
well as to equalize the strain on the wires sus- 
pending the framework, the basket is placed for- 
ward of the center by nearly eight yards. This 
basket is a deep, narrow affair of open willow- 
work. A larger man than the wiry aéronaut would 
have to squeeze to climb into it. On either side 
a narrow wooden bar stretches out three or four 
yards, which is designed to prevent undue tipping 
to one side or the other. As the pilot stands 
there in his basket he resembles a performer 
on a tightrope with his balancing-pole. Since 
the head of the concern is in the basket, all the 
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many wires that operate one thing or another 
communicate with this central administrative 
bureau like the nerves with the brain. On the 
front edge of the basket is a wheel, really the 
pilot’s wheel, but placed horizontally as on an 
automobile. This operates the rudder. To switch 
the propeller-shaft from the motor and stop the 
fans there is an electric key. For each of the 
valves in the belly of the balloon there is a wire- 
end at the basket, besides still another one for 
the big valve in the top, should the balloonist 
wish to descend rapidly, and, yet again, there is an 
emergency cord which tears a panel out of the 
silk and lets the gas fairly pour out. As to ballast, 
he has small bags of sand under his feet, and a 
canvas bag on either hand, about a hundred 
pounds in all. Thus it will be seen that he has 
several things to think about at the same time. 
Though seemingly very complicated, this air-ship 
that really navigates the air is, after all, a simple 
machine, and by the side of the wonderfully made 
air-ships that yet do not navigate the air it is a 
child’s toy for simplicity. 





TG A GBs 0.0.0 oc cinsessccstcvcsece Engineering (London) 


The flying machine of Regierungsrath J. Hof- 
mann, of Berlin, is novel in several features. It 
is fitted with wings, a propeller, and an engine. 
When on firm ground or on the water—for the 
machine is constructed for floating as well, with 
special regard to easy descent, possibly—it moves 
by its propeller; when in the air it is also driven 
by the propeller; when it starts, gravity has to- 
come into play. Thus the ascent begins with a 
slight fall on an oblique line, until the wings are 
displayed against the wind, and the air resistance 
and the propeller force prevail. The wings can 
be folded but not moved, and serve only as 
planes. As the propeller is to be capable of turn- 
ing when the machine is on the ground, it has 
been fixed sufficiently high, and the machine rests 
on legs—one does not quite know how many 
legs. There are four tubes, forming a skeleton 
support, which folds up after the manner of a 
camp stool. When spread, the front leg or pair of 
legs rests on one roller, and the hind pair on two 
rollers. When the machine starts the legs are, 
by springs, jerked upward, and would, or should, 
in real flight, stick out, the one in front and the 
other behind. The flight is intended to resemble 
the stork’s flight; the stork is a very graceful 
flyer, but his start looks comically clumsy. We 
say “should,” because Mr. Hofmann’s machine 
has not carried him yet. His first machine was 
wrecked in transport just before its trial; his 
second was a small model, driven by carbon 
dioxide motor; his third actual model has cost 
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him more than two years to build, but it has only 
a fifth of the size he calculates for a machine 
that would carry a man. It is a working model, 
however, and weighs seven pounds; the wings 
span about nine feet. The motor is a real steam 
engine, heated by alcohol. The boiler consists 
of seventy-two copper tubes. When the pressure 
exceeds 142 pounds, the steam can pass into the 
superheater, and then into the compound engine. 
The exhaust carries part of the combustion gases 
with it, so that the cylinder and valve chests can 
all be jacketed with hot gases and steam. The 
crankshaft drives the propeller at fifty revolutions 
a second. A propeller with two pairs of blades, 
placed behind one another, as in Walker and 
Alexander’s experiments, answers better than 
a four blade propeller; each pair resembles two 
oars in alignment. An attempt to divide the 
wings into several aeroplanes after Chanute’s 
fashion, failed dismally. The skeleton legs, steel 
tubes,or wood weigh about one-sixth of the whole 
mass, which is not undesirable. The ribs of the 
wings have also been made of steel tubes. But 
Mr. Hofmann is going to try nickel tubes, which 
are to serve as condensers for the steam, so 
that the small quantity of water which can be 
taken on board—at present two ounces—can hold 
out for a longer time. The tubes would be ex- 
posed to the strong air currents, but the realiza- 
tion of this idea does not look very easy. The 
inventor is convinced, however, in spite of the 
sad fate of Lilienthal and Pilcher, that the prob- 
lem of flight will be solved some day by a machine 
of his type, and not by a balloon such as Mr. 
Santos-Dumont exercises in calm air. 





M. Santos-Dumont............+- Serling Weillg....cccccevseos Century 


This young Brazilian inventor works for the 
love of the thing, not for lucre. He has never 
felt moved to apply for a single patent. He is a 
son of the “Coffee King” of Brazil, the proprietor 
of the Santos-Dumont plantations of Sao Paulo, 
the friend of the former Emperor Dom Pedro, and 
the benefactor and adviser of whole populations. 
Santos-Dumont, the father, although a Brazilian 
by birth and nationality, was French by descent, 
and had his technical education at the Ecole Cen- 
trale (Arts and Industries) in Paris. Thanks 
to this education, he was the first to apply sci- 
entific methods to Brazilian coffee-culture, so 
that his plantations became the most flourishing 
in the land, having four million coffee-plants, 
occupying nine thousand laborers, comprising 
towns, manufactories, docks, and steamships, and 
served by one hundred and forty-six miles of 
private railroads. It was on these railroads that 
the young Santos-Dumont, before he was twelve 


years of age, drove locomotive-engines for his 
pleasure, and developed the taste for mechanics 
and invention which saved him, coming young 
and rich to Paris, from a life of mere sporting 
leisure. Until eighteen years of age, when he 
completed his education at the University of Rio 
de Janeiro, he remained in Brazil, always return- 
ing in vacation-time to the wild back-country of 
the plantation, where he became a mighty hunter, 
killing wild pigs and small tigers by preference, 
and great snakes out of sense of duty. 

Arriving in Europe in 1891, he made a tourist 
trip and ascended Mont Blanc. A part of 1891 
and 1892 he spent between London and Brighton, 
perfecting his English, which he now speaks as 
well and as often as French; but he always re- 
turned to Paris, where in 1892 he was already 
driving automobiles. In 1894 he made a short 
trip to the United States, visiting New York, 
Chicago and Boston. He did not begin ballooning 
until 1897, in the summer of which year he made 
his first ascent in company with the late M. 
Machuron. In the same year he made twenty 
other ascensions, a number of them unaccom- 
panied, and became a reliable pilot of spherical 
balloons. He has, indeed, an ideal figure for the 
sport, uniting remarkable strength, agility and 
coolness to his jockey’s weight of scarcely one 
hundred pounds. For this reason he was able to 
lower the volume of the “Brazil,” his first spheri- 
cal balloon, to the unusual minimum of one hun- 
dred and thirteen cubic meters. The little 
“Brazil” was always filled with hydrogen, and 
after each ascension he never failed to bring it 
back with him in his valise. 

This Brazilian has neither the structure, the 
complexion, nor the exuberant gestures of the 
men of his country. He is pale, cold, and phleg- 
matic even, if the word may be applied to one 
so active. In his moments of greatest enthusiasm 
and of most lively disappointment he is always 
the same; and he is as free from affectation as a 
child. He has a weakness for driving dog-cart 
tandems, and—something which has had a vital 
influence over his career as a balloonist—he has 
been an intrepid automobile chauffeur from the 
first. 





To Cross the Mediterranean....... Jacques Boyer....... Cosmopolitan 


The most daring of French aéronauts, the 
Count de la Vaulx, is preparing to cross the 
Mediterranean in a balloon.* ; 

Near the waves the temperature changes only 
gradually, and a balloon when over the sea pos- 


*De la Vaulx’s first attempt has been made and 
has met with disaster. 
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sesses great stability, the difficulties that beset 
the a€ronaut in a journey over land disappearing 
in a measure. A sheet of water presents, there- 
fore, in spite of the general opinion to the con- 
trary, a remarkably attractive field for journeys 
of this kind. Moreover, the addition of certain 
appliances that cannot be used on land still furth- 
er increases this stability. There are, in the first 
place, guide-ropes, immense hempen cables at- 
tached to the ring of the balloon, and the equili- 
brators, enormous strands of rope wrapped in 
cloths which are very heavy. When, in conse- 
quence of a sudden cooling of the atmosphere, the 
weighted balloon begins to descend, these devices, 
resting on the ground, progressively lighten the 
balloon. On the other hand, if the solar action 
increases the upward movement of the balloon, 
the lifting of a certain weight of guide-rope acts 
as a drag on the ascent. But this means of pre- 
serving equilibrium is impracticable over fields, 
forests and cities, for the rope would catch on 
houses, trees and other objects that might lie in 
their path. Sometimes, even after being dragged 
for many hours, the guide-ropes become un- 
raveled, catch in some object and stop the balloon. 





Speculative Results of Aerial Navigation.......... Spectator (London) 


The inventors of the day, however, seem to us, 
who write as outsiders, to be advancing toward 
a combination of small balloons which are lighter 
than air, with motors, which are heavier than 
air, that may in the end produce the required 
result. They will always be at the mercy of 
great storms, as birds also are, but in ordinary 
weather they may fly for distances settled by 
their motive power, with tolerable safety and 
directness. The total result may not be very 
great, for “argosies of magic sails are as un- 
likely as “the nations airy navies grappling in the 
central blue,” but we should, on the whole, think 
it probable that within a few years, it may be even 
months, we may hear of machines which, carrying 
one or two skilful men, can, in the absence of 
storms, cross the Mediterranean in safety at a 
height, say, of fifty feet. There is no object 
whatever in their going up into the sky, and one 
ultimate condition of useful aérial navigation 
will be that the drop, if drop there be, shall not 
smash everything into powder. Martyrs are rare 
products, and nothing is really useful which it 
takes a martyr to work. 

Supposing this much to be accomplished—and 
some of the conditions must be altered if we are 
to achieve more—what will have been attained? 
A good deal. In war, for example, there will 
be a new power of throwing projectiles, and 
though the exercise of that power has recently 


been forbidden by international agreement, we 
distrust the effect of written laws upon angry 
populations. Some nation would declare itself 
independent of agreements it had never signed, 
and if it used war balloons, it would be fought 
by war balloons—we may take that as quite cer- 
tain. The temptation to destroy a fleet while at- 
tacking a wealthy town would to that town be 
irresistible—fancy Marseilles under shell fire at- 
tending to any rules whatever—and the fleet 
would be destroyed. That is rather a formidable 
result of the new invention, and one which seems 
to us pretty nearly inevitable. Then armies would 
be possessed of anew power. They could always 
see their enemies, to the delight of artillerymen, 
who could hunt a retreating foe with greatly in- 
creased effect. At the present moment, for in- 
stance, war balloons capable of guidance and of 
flying far would render resistance by the Boers 
nearly hopeless. They would always be seen ad- 
vancing, and always followed rightly. As we 
make few surprises, and do not disperse in re- 
treat, the advantage of their possession would 
be entirely on our side. The difficulty of main- 
taining high tariffs, again, would be considerably 
increased. Very short aérial voyages would be 
needed to overpass frontiers, which could hardly 
be protected, especially at night and through all 
their length, by aerial police. It would still be 
possible to tax imported corn, or meat, or sugar, 
or salt, but hardly to levy import duties on 
tobacco or jewels, or the finer articles of dress. 
We can foresee much fiscal inconvenience from 
aérial machines, and bitter international quarrel- 
ing. Governments would be held responsible for 
allowing smugglers or spies to start. 

Every advance in communication produces, 
however, some beneficial as well as mischievous 
result, and a motor that could drive through air 
would at least enable us to complete the survey 
of the planet. We should not only reach the 
Poles, where we should probably learn nothing 
of direct value, but we should know accurately 
whatever exists and is valuable in Central Africa, 
in the depths of Australia, in the Hinterlands of 
Brazil, in the interior of Thibet, and in the mar- 
velous and scarcely explored islands of the East- 
ern Archipelago. The aérial machines could, it is 
true, conquer nothing, make no roads, and dis- 
cover nothing except topography, some new 
forests, and perhaps some tribes previously un- 
known, but they would tell us where to go, how 
to go, and what there was to be feared. The 
planet would become as well known to geog- 
raphers as, say, India is now, and that must in 
the end be an advantage, if only by preventing 
waste of enterprise and effort. 
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In a Minor Key: 


Sorrow, Sentiment, Tenderness 


PE cativsccmssce -cvccF PORN L, GIAMOR...cccceccoscocees Atlanta Constitution 


Seaward and seaward, and sail the barques away, 

And one shall wait their coming home for many a weary day; 
And one shall wave to phantom ships pale, unavailing hands 
Where feeble watchfires flicker on desolated strands. 


Seaward and seaward, still sail the barques away, 

But the storm winds sweep the ocean and drown the prayers we pray; 
The harbor bells are ringing——are ringing o’er the foam, 

But who shall say what day the ships shall sight the shores of home? 





Seaward and seaward, and so we drift away; 

Be glad, dear heart, if life has known one withering rose of May; 
The stars are still above us, the heaven is bending o’er, 

Thank God for hearts that love us though we return no more! 


ReQuiEM ..ccccccecees Fiona Macleod,.....+....+++ Fortnightly Review 


In the sunken city of Murias 
A golden Image dwells: 

The sea-song of the trampling waves 
Is as muffled bells 
Where He dwells, 

In the city of Murias. 


In the sunken city of Murias 
A golden Image gleams: 

The loud noise of the moving seas 
Is as woven beams 
Where He dreams, 

In the city of Murias. 


In the sunken city of Murias, 
Deep, deep beneath the sea 

The Image sits and hears Time break 
The heart I gave to thee 
And thou to me, 

In the city of Murias. 


In the sunken city of Murias, 
Long, oh, so long ago, 

Our souls were wed when the world was young; 
Are we old now, that we know 
This silent woe 

In the city of Murias? 


In the sunken city of Murias, 
A graven Image dwells: 
The sound of our little sobbing prayer 
Is as muffled bells 
Where He dwells, 
In the city of Murias. “ 


TRG RIC ORONE GOES vio viciccccesscccesessssedcesseces T. E. Brown* 


A little maiden met me in the lane, 

And smiled a smile so very fain, 

So full of trust and happiness, 

I could not choose but bless 

The child, that she should have such grace 
To laugh into my face. 


She never could have known me; but I thought 
It was the common joy that wrought 

Within the little creature’s heart 

As who should say: “Thou art 

As I: the heaven is bright above us; 

And there is God to love us. 


*The Collected Poems of T. E. Brown. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


And I am but a little gleeful maid, 

And thou art big, and old, and staid; 

But the blue hills have made thee mild 
As is a little child. 

Wherefore I laugh that thou may’st see— 
O laugh! O, laugh with me?” 


A pretty challenge! Then I turned me 
And straight the sober truth I found. 

For I was not alone; behind me stood, 
Beneath his load of wood, 

He that of right the smile possessed— 
Her father manifest. 


O, blest be God! that such an overplus 
Of joy is given to us; 

That that sweet innocent 

Gave me the gift she never meant, 
A gift secure and permanent! 

For, howsoe’er the smile had birth, 
It is an added glory on the earth. 


round, 


Homeward Bound,......++++0++ L. Frank Tooker ....cccccevece Century 


There is no sorrow anywhere, 

Or care, or pain. The stinging hail 
Beats on our faces like a flail, 
Green water curls above the rail, 

And all the storm’s high trumpets blare,— 
Whistles the wind, and roars the sea, 
And canvas bellows to be free, 

Spars whine, planks creak—I only smile, 

For home our keel creeps mile on mile. 


I bend above the whirling wheel 
With hands benumbed, but happy face. 
Past us the wild seahorses race, 
Leap up to seize each twanging brace, 
Or slip beneath our lifting keel. 
Dreaming, I see the scudding clouds, 
And ice make in the forward shrouds, 
And all the long waves topped with foam— 
Yet heed them not: I’m going home. 


Nichtly our Northern stars draw nigh, 
The Southern constellations sink. 
Soon we shall see along the brink 
Of these cold seas Fire Island blink 

Its welcome in the frosty sky. 

Beyond that light, beyond the glow 

Of our great city spread below, 
Thine eyes now wait to welcome me 
Back where my heart has longed to be. 




















IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, 


We May Love...creccescvces John Vance Cheney.............. Atlantic 


From the withered, bitter ground 
Every sweet has taken leave, 
Joy, there’s none of sight or sound; 
Naught to do but sit and grieve? 
Look—the blue! bent close above, 
Close above; 
While it hovers we may love, 
We may love. 


BO iiiivttincécsiles ee Ds kcacssccennass North American 


So let me hence as one 

Whose part in the world has been dreamed out 
and done: 

One that hath fairly earned and spent, 

In pride of heart and jubilance of blood, 

Such wages, be they counted bad or good, 

As Time, the old taskmaster, was moved to pay; 

And, having warred and suffered, and passed on 

Those gifts the Arbiters preferred and gave, 

Fare, grateful and content, 

Down the dim way, 

Whereby races innumerable have gone, 

Into the silent universe of the grave. 


Grateful for what hath been— 

For what my hand hath done, mine eyes have seen, 
My heart been privileged to know; 

With all my lips in love have brought 

To lips that yearned in love to them, and wrought 
In the way of wrath, and pity, and sport, and song: 
Content, this miracle of being alive 

Dwindling, that I, thrice weary of worst and best, 
May shed my duds, and go 

From right and wrong, 

And, ceasing to regret. and long, and strive, 
Accept the. past, and be for ever at rest. 


Heart's Desire ...... ..... OC. Fred RONGOR. 600 sesicesees Leisure Hour 


If I could speak. and show you all that lies 
Within this heart, would your heart leap and 


Say, 
“Thou hast made fire this living mold of clay”? 
Or would you kill those fairies in your eyes, 
And turn away your face in cold surprise? 
Would your hand find my own. and in that way 
Teach me what I have told myself to-day? 


ey Charlotte Elizabeth Wells..... asieseatiee tele 
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Or would you scorn the weakness of my sighs? 
I cannot tell, and all my Heav’n is this: 

That in my dreams I plan the Earth anew, 
Discover countries, continents, and seas, 
Seek out fresh raptures, turn all woes to bliss, 

Give all men’s aching hearts their longed-for 
ease— 
Just in the hope that this will pleasure you. 


Au Clair de La Lune.........+++ Wilbur Underwood........... Mirror 
(For Félise, Countess von Moschzisker.) 


In the light of the moon 
It is I, Pierrot, 
Who shudder and swoon 
Where the pale lilies blow; 
Like a ghost at the lock 
I rattle in dread; 
The halls, when I knock, 
Call out like the dead. 


In the light of the moon 
I send up my cry; 
O love come soon 
Or I sicken and die. 
My candle is dead 
And my fire grown cold. 
With a vast nameless dread 
I am stricken and old. 


In the light of the moon 
I call and implore: 
O love come soon 
To open the door; 
O’er my eyes creeps a gloom 
And faint grows my breath 
And the lilies’ perfume 
Is heavy with death. 


In the light of the moon 
I weep all in vain, 
And I shudder and swoon 
With the vagueness of pain; 
The faint stars are thinned 
In the gray of the sky, 
And I ask the kind wind 
And the wind whispers: die. 


Outlook 


The sun pours down—the wind brings the fragrance of flowers— 
Heavy with fruit and with wine are the golden hours— 
They say, “He is one beloved of the unseen powers.” 


Warmed and fed am I, and drunk with the wine of life; 
I bear no hand in the toil, no sword in the strife, 
Yet under my feet are thorns, in my heart a knife. 


Crowned are the brows that sweat in the noonday sun, 
Sweet is the laborer’s rest when the day is done, 
They who share in the fight share when the battle’s won. 


The feet of the marching armies pass where I lie— 
“Coward!” is hissed through the ranks—I know it is I— 
And pierce my heart with the word as the host sweeps by. 


But for them! though they fall on the field and are slain, 
Earth bathed in their blood, her garments dark with its stain— 
Heroes shall rise from graves where these vanquished have lain. 
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Animal Life: Stories, Studies and Sketches 


IIL, o> +... cp uonsaneewaunbassaiaaoeumens Knowledge 

The flight of a bird is usually so devious that 
its speed is not easy to determine, and when the 
journey is directly from one point to another 
the uncertainty in the mind of an onlooker as 
to where the flight will end is a further hin- 
drance to accurate observation. A bird in the 
open, again, flying across the plane of vision 
and far from a fixed point, requires the pre- 
conception of its distance from us befofe yield- 
ing any data of its speed. The difficulty of the 
subject, indeed, must be urged as the most rea- 
sonable excuse for the diversity of rate at which 
birds have been stated to fly, even by careful 
observers. The subject of flight is a large one, 
on which the reader cannot do better than con- 
sult the article in Professor Newton’s Dictionary 
of Birds. I do not propose to enter into it further 
than to mention some incidents I have seen in 
which the relative speeds of some common birds 
have been tested by the birds themselves, or they 
have provided man with a means to gauge readily 
their celerity for a few moments. 

The commonest test of such speed is the pigeon 
race, but in this the direction of the wind in rela- 
tion to the birds may be considered the dominant 
influence. The questions of distance and familiar- 
ity with the course also arise. Independently 
of aid from the wind, forty miles an hour would 
seem to be about the full speed for a good pigeon 
flying a long distance. I have had some experi- 
ence in this matter, having “timed” for a good 
many races of the Southern Counties Club years 
ago. I am speaking, of course, of flight at a 
moderate elevation, such as pigeons generally 
affect. With the data available, none would 
dream of saying that a pigeon could fly at, say, 
seventy miles an hour against a moderate wind. 

With regard to wild birds penerally, not hav- 
ing such sure data for guidance, the imagination 
has been allowed fuller play, with the natural 
consequences. The swift (swallow) affords a 
common illustration. The writer of an article in 
the Daily News thought that the swift could dis- 
tance any falcon and attain a speed of 150 miles 
an hour. I saw an adult male hobby falcon in 
the flesh shot on a swift which it had overtaken 
in fair flight. A friend of Major Hawkins Fisher 
had seen a similar incident. One day, traveling 


by express train through a valley, I noticed that 
the trees proved the wind to be blowing gently 
in the direction of our travel, and I also observed 
that the swifts passing along the valley, even 
“with” the wind, did not move so fast as the 


train, which was not exceeding the rate of some 
forty-five miles an hour. The birds seemed to 
be flying at their usual pace when feeding. 

Another bird whose speed seems to be over- 
estimated is the sparrow hawk. I have seen it 
compared to a cannon ball in celerity; but the 
suggestion is absurd. A bird which arrives on 
the scene at full speed has a great advantage 
over others sedately feeding, so far as the chances 
of delivering an attack are concerned, and this 
may be partly the reason why so many of the 
smaller birds rise on the wing when alarmed by 
the sight of a hawk. It is as though they con- 
sidered that, given a fair start, they might dis- 
regard the enemy. 

The homing pigeon we know can be relied on 
to attain, under fairly easy conditions, a speed 
of sixty miles an hour or considerably more. 
The sparrow, surely, could never do anything 
like that! But the fact is that for a short dis- 
tance the sparrow is well able to keep up with a 
good homer, and even when flying behind and 
below it (and therefore in a more disturbed 
region of the air) to gain enough additional 
momentum to deliver an attack. We know that 
the larger and heavier the bird (given a fair 
wing spread), the greater its speed; but there is 
no getting away from this ‘fact of the sparrow 
overtaking the pigeon. I often saw this, the 
pigeons being excellent homers of pedigree and 
reputation and the sparrow an old male that lived 
near them. I have since seen the same perform- 
ance enacted elsewhere. In each case it was 
clear that the pigeon did not relish the attack, 
but did its utmost to get out of the way. 





PIII a oncccndcecanstensesasseereeeses New York Times 

“Tommy,” the big Korean bear of the New 
York Zoological Garden, in Bronx Park, who 
has always been considered the boss of the den, 
was lassoed and pulled from a treetop yesterday, 
where he fled, broken in body and spirit, three 
days ago after a fight to a finish with “Big Bill,” 
one of his cagemates. For three days “Tommy” 
had sat in the treetop nursing his wounds and 
watching every move of his enemy. It was 
thought that he would starve himself to death 
unless some action were taken. Not that “Tom- 
my” desired to starve himself, for he usually got 
the lion’s share of the daily dole of fish heads 
and raw meat that was thrown into the cage, 
and, in fact, it was this voraciousness that caused 
his downfall. 

There were two other bears in “Tommy’s” 





























ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 


cage last Tuesday, one of which was “Big Bill,” 
the brown bear, and the other a Chinese bear 
called the “Chinaman.” When “Tommy,” as 
usual, attempted to appropriate the largest por- 
tion of the “Chinaman’s” dinner there were objec- 
tions, and an encounter that made the fur fly took 
place. “Big Bill” jumped into the ring for the 
second round, and used his claws and teeth with 
such effect that “Tommy” turned tail and sprinted 
for the tree, where he sought refuge in its highest 
crotch, 

Neither threats nor tempting food could induce 
“Tommy” to leave his perch, his sole occupation 
being to watch “Big Bill,” who had taught him a 
very effective lesson. He stayed there all Wednes- 
day, Wednesday night, Thursday and Thursday 
night, and was still found up the tree yesterday 
morning looking very sad and weary. Director 
William T. Hornaday then decided that if “Tom- 
my” could not be coaxed down, he must be pulled 
down from the tree, and he directed Keeper Hoey 
to do the work. 

Hoey, who enters the den every day, is not in 
the least afraid of the bear family, and after try- 
ing vainly to coax “Tommy” down he started 
to climb the tree, carrying a long rope with a 
running noose at the end. Throwing it over 
“Tommy’s” shoulders, Hoey drew it taut and 
began to pull: “Tommy” dug his nails into the 
tree, and for a few moments there was a unique 
tug of war. Finally “Tommy” began to lose 
ground, and his claws slid along the tree 
trunk. Both “Big Bill” and the “Chinaman” 
seemed to enjoy the fun immensely, for they 
capered about and grunted in a self-satisfied man- 
ner. “Tommy” protested every inch of the tree 
trunk, but finally reached the ground. On being 
released he made a run for the side bars of the 
den, and went straight up until he reached the 
overhang, where he remained, still watching his 
enemies in fear and trembling. It was not until 
“Big Bill” and the “Chinaman” had been shut 
off by themselves that “Tommy” plucked up cour- 
age enough to descend and break his three days’ 
fast, which he did with a meekness that proved 
the lesson taught him had been effective, and that 
he was on his good behavior. 

Another inmate of the Garden who can sym- 
pathize with “Tommy” is “Jim,” an inmate of the 
monkey house, who is going about with his arm 
in a plaster-of-paris cast and his neck in a large 
circular wooden stock. “Jim” aspired to pugilistic 
honors. On Wednesday “Jim” picked a fight with 
a member of his own family, but he picked the 
wrong monkey, for in less than a minute “Jim” 
looked as though he had been struck by a cyclone 
and dropped to the ground, breaking his left fore- 
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arm. Dr. Miller set the arm on Thursday, and 
placed it in a cast. “Jim” either did not like the 
encumbrance or enjoyed the taste of the plaster- 
of-paris, for he munched the first cast off and 
two others. Yesterday, however, Dr. Miller set 
the arm again, and in order to prevent a repeti- 
tion of “Jim’s” efforts to remove the plaster he 
put a wooden collar fourteen inches in diameter 
about his neck. 





A Favorite Squirrel........ E. and J. Grinnell,....++. Land of Sunshine 

We were out for a lark in one of the foothill 
cafions more than three years ago, when an old 
tin tomato-can came tumbling down the bank. 
Something was scratching on the inside of it and 
we picked it up. Nothing but a tiny ground- 
squirrel which had crawled in at the broken top, 
and had not wit enough to turn and escape at 
the same opening. This was our opportunity to 
kidnap a creature which we have always ad- 
mired, often pitied and meant to hold alive, if 
possible. It slipped easily into a skirt pocket, and 
we galloped away for home. We named her 
“Sissy” on the spot, for the reason that this 
name never did fit a human being big or little. 
And “Sissy” she is to this day. 

After a five-mile gallop we arrived at home 
where the new baby was given a cracker box, a 
cup of warm milk, the husk of a cocoanut, and a 
little boy’s old red flannel shirt, the “medicated” 
sort. These four articles she accepted as will- 
ingly as if her forbears had been accustomed to 
such luxuries for generations. The original 
cracker box has been multiplied by three, for suc- 
cessive stories comprising her house. The upper 
box is her parlor where she sits and looks at the 
landscape and meditates. The second or middle 
box is her toilet, and the lower one is her store- 
room for all her treasures. She also sleeps here 
at night. The cocoanut husk is my lady’s boudoir 
by day, at the door of which she receives com- 
pany. The old red shirt is her carpet, her cur- 
tain, her wrap, her greatest and most curious 
treasure. She plays with it, hugs it to her heart, 
gnaws holes in it, and growls at it when angry. 
It is her one comfort when other comforts fail. 
She loves it as she loves nothing else. When 
it is thrown out for an airing she tears wildly 
at it if given her liberty, and attacks any one 
who attempts to touch it. 

Sissy knows no fear, and has frightened away 
more than one tramp who has sought the back 
door. If allowed her freedom, she pushes the 
screen door open and runs up and down the steps 
stuffing her cheeks with tidbits from the cellar or 
yard. Ifastranger is seen approaching, she shows 
her plucky courage with true new-womanly in- 
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stinct. She elongates herself, holds her ears flat 
down like a tiger, shows her teeth, twists the fur of 
one-half her body lengthwise over to the opposite 
side, and raises the fur of the side next to the 
stranger straight up, like a cat when it is savage. 
Then she sidles up to him, her teeth chattering. 
The tramp beats a retreat, while we call her in 
and give her peppermint. She assumes many 
droll attitudes. In winter she sleeps more and 
grows thin. In summer, owing to her rich diet, 
she takes to herself more adipose tissue than she 
can well manage. She will often stand bent over, 
without a suggestion of a “waist line,” and press 
both hands on the pit of her stomach. Just as we 
think of calling in the doctor, she suddenly turns a 
somersault, picks up her toes with her hands and 
cleans each nail separately. Her fore feet are 
never used as feet excepting when she runs. She is 
very fond of sweets, and eats butter with a relish 
that is good to see. She does not care for bread 
without butter, but prefers cookies. These last she 
smells like a hungry school child, and eats them 
far hotter than we prefer them. Indeed the hot- 
ter a thing is, the better she enjoys eating it, 
her long teeth protecting her tongue. Her favor- 
ite haunts are the book shelves, and the coiffures 
of any lady in the house. She will not look at 
a gentleman’s head, but treats boys and men with 
an emphatic indifference. Her object in darting 
unannounced to the top of a lady’s head is to 
pilfer any hairpin in view. Once she has pulled 
it from its moorings, she runs off with it to her 
cocoanut husk, where she hides it, and comes 
peeping out at the door to laugh at us. That she 
does smile is a fact. Her countenance is as 
mobile as is that of a bird or animal or man, 
as any close observer may see for himself. It 
is partly in the eye, partly in the mouth, and 
partly in the way she smooths or lifts the fur 
of her face. 

If in her tours of inspection about the house 
Sissy slides down the bathtub’s sloping walls and 
is rescued from a water grave, she goes straight to 
the kitchen stove to dry herself exactly as if she 
and all her female ancestors had been accustomed 
to kitchen stoves. She is sister to the canary, and 
loves him, as she also loves the Maltese house cat. 
In scampering about with the last she is careful 
to follow, never to lead. She prefers to face a 
possibly treacherous friend. If permitted she will 
creep into bed with a girl friend, and it makes 
no difference to Sissy whether she sleeps on her 
own head or her feet or her back. Now and 
then she has been known to chirp at daybreak, 
besides which she never speaks except at sight 
of a strange dog, when her voice of warning sets 
all the hens of the neighborhood to cackling. 
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She has an instinct to peel all her food. Nuts 
that have been shelled, pieces of cake, doughnuts, 
pie, and even bits of butter, must each be care- 
tully denuded of its outer surface, though she 
may afterward pick up the parings and eat them. 
She cannot crack a hard-shelled nut with her 
teeth. (In their natural state these squirrels 
live on grains and other soft kernels, straw and 
vegetables and roots.) We have learned that one 
reason why Sissy keeps her food in her cheeks 
before eating it is, that it may be well softened or 
soaked. If given chocolate or other candy, this, 
also, must be stuffed into her cheeks for a soak- 
ing, and when she thinks of it ten minutes latei, 
she is surprised to find it gone. It does not occur 
to her that it has melted, and in a vague way 
she accuses us of having stolen it and evinces 
a bad temper. We have seen her hide nine 
almonds at one time, and as many as twenty- 
nine pumpkin seeds at other times. It improves 
her looks to stuff her cheeks out, and it occurs to 
us that people with thin faces would do well to 
follow her example. Sissy has sat for her pic- 
ture many times, and has come to know the 
camera by sight. She affects a dislike to it. 
To humor her, and get her picture, we have ex- 
cluded the tripod and placed the camera on a 
table or chair or held it in our hands. She scents 
danger, and hides in the woodbox or darts up the 
artist’s sleeve. Take it all together, Sissy is a 
delightful creature, and we have given this sketch 
of her that people may “stop to think” when they 
see her family sporting themselves in stubble 
fields, or standing erect on little hillocks motion- 
less and meditative. 


ae DGG FI vio 60s ccncccesvevscescsccseseconses Washington Star 


While Prof. Langley of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution was experimenting before he began to con- 


‘struct his celebrated flying machine, he discovered 


some valuable things in regard to flight. These 
discoveries have thrown a strong light on the 
great powers of rapid, long-continued flights of 
birds. Prof. Langley learned that by moving a 
body rapidly through the air it floated, and thus 
no energy was required to keep it from falling. 
He ascertained this by revolving a large plate 
of metal attached to the end of a long beam. 

This explains why birds fly so rapidly. It is 
so that very little energy may be expended in 
keeping themselves afloat. Most birds lift them- 
selves from tlie ground and commence their flight 
laboriously, but as soon as sufficient momentum 
has been gained the flight becomes easier and 
more graceful. Even with this explanation, the 
flight of birds is wonderful enough, but it be- 
comes in a measure intelligible. 


























A New Window PR seescsdicieencienediassnsed New York Sun 


For the Ames Memorial Church at North 
Easton, Mass., John La Farge has just completed 
a new window, which for a short time will be on 
view in the gallery of the National Arts Club, 37 
West Thirty-fourth street. The window consists 
of a single arched opening, some seventeen feet 
high by twelve feet wide, and embodies in the 
design the conception of Wisdom. 

At the back of the space there runs from side 
to side an entablature supported by columns, be- 
yond which is a lustrous background of green 
and blue, set in a minute mosaic. In the center is 
a canopy or “baldachino” upon columns, over the 
vaulted roof of which rises a gable with a central 
cartouche bearing the date held up by winged 


T he 


angels. Beneath this, and raised upon a 
pedestal, sits a figure of Wisdom with an 
orb upon her knee, on which rests the 


elbow of the arm that lightly supports the 
head. Nearer the front, upon the tessellated 
pavement, which is bordered by smooth lawns, 
stand the figures of an old man and of a youth 
with a sword. The pedestal bears the art- 
ist’s autograph and also the words “Executed 
in glass by Thomas Wright,” a graceful acknowl- 
edgment of the latter’s long and faithful service 
and of his far more than ordinary skill and taste, 
which have contributed so largely to the superior- 
ity of La Farge’s windows. Theirs has been a 
remarkable companionship in labor, the one so 
fertile in ideas, the other in expedients; the crafts- 
man so intuitively divining the artist’s desire and 
possessed himself of a rare discernment and sub- 
tlety in the sense of color. It is a characteristic 
of La Farge’s design that it is conceived in color 
and with close relation to the medium in which 
it is to be executed, and in this gifted craftsman 
he has found one who was much more than an 
assistant, who could, in fact, collaborate. 

The window when set in place will receive a 
cool light, and it is probably with this in view 
that the color scheme is one of more than usual 
glitter, a margin having been allowed for the 
subduing effect of its permanent environment. As 
it is, seen in the bright southern light of the 
studio in Washington Square, where it has been 
temporarily exposed, the effect is at first amazing 
in its bewilderment of sparkle. Some little time 
is needed until the eve becomes in a measure hab- 
ituated to the radiance before the essential rich- 
ness of the color scheme is realized. The chief 
drapery of the central figure is a rosy geranium, 
its folds disposed with a marvelous feeling for 
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decorative lines as well as for the structure of 
the figure; offering a labyrinth of softly fluted 
curves, the raised and channeled parts of which 
reflect in infinite diversity the hide-and-seek of 
the colored light. Above this glowing center the 
canopy is pale, translucent gold, these two main 
color motives being balanced in the larger spaces 
by a ground of deep blue and warm green. The 
blue is echoed in light tones in the drapery of 
the old man, and the costume of the youth re- 
sponds to the red in notes of stronger scarlet and 
to the gold with embrowned yellow, while 
throughout the composition are fluttering corre- 
spondences and oppositions in primary or com- 
plementary hues. These meager words may pos- 
sibly suggest what a brilliant fantasy of color 
the window presents. It is, indeed, an effort of 
splendid imagination; though, probably, lacking 
in that quality of elemental control exhibited in 
many of this artist’s other windows. In studio 
jargon it is not so simple architectonically, and 
perhaps for this reason is not so inherently 
significant. 

But, if there be any lack of structural sig- 
nificance, it is in a measure remedied by the 
solemn meaningfulness of the three principal fig- 
ures: the youth so strongly passive, waiting on 
the brink of life, as it were, for the moving of 
the waters; the old man patiently passive, aware 
alike of the power and of the futility of wisdom, 
and Wisdom herself, passive also with something 
of the Buddhistic impenetrability of calm. For 
it is interesting to try and trace the sources of 
the various memories co-ordinated in this window. 
The general scheme is that of an Italian altar- 
piece, and the architecture is Renaissance in sug- 
gestion. But in the softness of its oytlines and 
the languorous fervor of movement and color 
then more of Byzantine feeling, while the elabora- 
tion of the angels at the top is not a little reminis- 
cent of Baroque. The drapery of the central 
figure is purely Greek in character, and again 
the head of the old man is of the sort that Rem- 
brandt painted. Such diversities of interest, 
whether or not their “provenance” be correctly 
traced, are characteristic of La Farge’s work, for 
from a mind stored with memories he selects con- 
sciously or unconsciously whatever will subserve 
his own independent creative impulse. 


The Lace-Makers of Belgium....Laura Alex Smith. ...House Beautiful 


There seems every reason why the women of 
Flanders should find their chief industry in the 
dainty work which has been a characteristic of 
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that land for more than fiv  centuries.. Flanders 
is the home of pillow lace, and the classic country 
of its development. There are no fewer than 
a thousand lace schools in Belgium, and it is said 
that there are as many different kinds of lace- 
workers in Leopold’s kingdom as there are spiders 
in nature. Each of the Belgian lace-making 
towns has its own particular points, the patterns 
of which are handed down from mother to daugh- 
ter, and in which there is never the very smallest 
deviation from the original. It is the most con- 
servative industry in the whole world. 

Now and again one of these towns makes a 
little departure by introducing into its schools 
some different kind of lace, as when, for instance, 
Turnhout took up thé Mechlin patterns, and Alost 
and Ypres the Alengon and Valenciennes designs. 
Indeed, the latter “dentelle” is now almost a uni- 
versal pattern amongst the Flemish “spelaewerk- 
sters,” and together with torchon and some other 
coarse makes of guipure, it forms, perhaps, the 
most profitable branch of the industry. 

It is interesting to note that certain women 
keep to certain parts of the work in making some 
of the more complicated patterns. There are 
“drocheleuses,” who only are responsible for the 
ground; the “platteuses,’ who manipulate the 
flowers separately—all designs are called “flow- 
ers”’—the “faiseuses de point a Il’aiguille,” who 
work the figures and the ground together; the 
“strigueuses” attach the flowers to the ground; 
the “faneuse” works her “figures” by piercing 
holes or cutting out pieces of the foundation; and 
so on throughout the whole of the process. 

Brussels lace, of which, by the way, the very 
finest specimens can be made only in the town 
itself, goes through many hands; the beautiful 
Mechlin point through only one. In some of the 
“béguinages” of the different towns the nuns have 
been successful with their Brussels point. There 
is a strange touch of locality in the Valenciennes 
of the Flemish lace centers. In Bruges the bob- 
bins are twisted only twice; in Alost and Ypres 
four and five times; in the opinion of the women 
of the last place the more often the better. Cour- 
trai and Ghent depart even a little more from the 
general style in their bobbin routine. Antwerp 
still retains a lace of its own, “pottenkant,” or 
“pot-lace,” which forms the much admired lappets 
of their caps. This “pottenkant” is almost identi- 
cal with some of the Russian furniture lace, made 
in: the north of that country. Bruges has also 
a specialty in its “guipure de Bruges,” or “point 
duchesse,” sometimes styled the “Belgian Honi- 
ton.” This is a brilliant white pillow lace of 


flowers, united by “barrettes” or “brides.” 
In this delightful old city the lace-makers 
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chiefly congregate in the Rue des Carmes and the 
adjacent streets. The women sit in rows, and 
as their occupation is an entirely silent one, they 
are able to break the monotony of the day by 
singing and talking. The cradle generally forms 
a conspicuous picture in the group as it swings 
from a high trestle. Sometimes the song is a 
lullaby, and in this case it is sung by the mother 
or grandmother, in charge of the little one. Here 
is a translation of one of these hush-songs: 

An angel comes down from heaven, bringing joy- 
ful news to the shepherds. Listen, listen, shep- 


herds; leave your sheep, and come into the manger, 
where you will find a child who is to save you. 


In Courtrai, the young girls prefer to do their 
lace-making by themselves—that is, without the 
elder women of the community; and here again 
we find the lace-makers’ song very much in evi- 
dence. A favorite one is in praise of St. Anne, 
the patron of the “dentelliéres.” It runs: 

The féte of St. Anne is over. I have spent all my 
money; I am much distressed, 1 have no appetite, 


no heart to do anything; my work is a burden; | 
wish it were every day the féte of St. Anne. 


This last seems fairly unsatisfactory as regards 
the state of mind of the singer, but the lace-maker 
is probably, like other people, inclined to wish 
for a continuance of cakes and ale, and a cessa- 
tion of the bobbin-twirling. 

The saddest of all these lace-making towns is 
decidedly Mechlin, for there is now neither life 
nor glory left in it. When the great canal from 
Antwerp and Brussels was being made the good 
people of Mechlin refused to let it pass through 
the town, and in our own century they excluded 
the railway as long as they possibly could. It is 
the prettiest of all the Flemish laces, with its 
exquisitely transparent ground and fine design, 
and Napoleon possibly paid Antwerp Cathedral 
the highest of compliments when he likened the 
spire to “dentelle de Malines.” 





Indoor Metal-Work,.........00+- Hugh B. Philpott............. Artist 

A few weeks ago I happened to be in the newly 
decorated smoking-room of an important London 
club. The decorations had been carried out in 
elaborate and costly style, but the electroliers and 
electric light brackets were of the cheap, showy 
type one might expect to find in a middle-class 
suburban villa—poorly designed and fashioned in 
thin brass, every leaf of which had been stamped 
out by machinery in a Birmingham factory. 

The case is. mentioned because it is typical of 
the regard which is paid to decorative metal work 
in these enlightened and progressive days. Surely 
no other branch of furnishing and decoration is 
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treated with such indifference. It is no unusual 
thing to find in a luxuriously furnished building, 
public or private, where wealth and taste have 
been treely lavished on furniture, pictures, carpets 
and draperies, that the lamps, fenders, fire-irons, 
and gas or electric light fittings are of this mere- 
tricious machine-made type. ‘they have been 
chosen almost at random trom a catalogue, or out 
of a show-room containing hundreds of similar 
articles, and it has probably not occurred to the 
owner or decorator that any other course was 
possible, while as for such minor fittings as door 
plates and bell pushes, scarcely any one thinks of 
them at all, and the furnishing ironmongers may 
supply just what he pleases, confident that one 
pattern will give precisely as much satisfaction as 
another. And so in many a well-considered deco- 
rative scheme the metal work comes as a note of 
discord to mar what would otherwise be a beauti- 
ful and harmonious whole. 

Of course, it is machinery that is very largely 
responsible for this unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
From many standpoints there is much to be said 
for machinery ; from the standpoint of art, nothing 
at all. It has fettered the designer and almost 
eliminated the craftsman. So greatly has it 
cheapened production that handwork has scarcely 
a chance in competition with the products of the 
machine. No doubt there are plenty of people 
who would willingly pay the higher prices de- 
manded for handwork, if they realized that such 
work had an unquestioned artistic superiority, or 
even—to such an extent are we the creatures of 
fashion—if they were persuaded that handwork 
is “the correct thing.” But unfortunately at the 
present time the wealthy and those who are re- 
garded as models of artistic propriety do not 
scruple to employ the machine-made metal work 
with which the market is flooded; and so the 
genuine artist in metal, who designs to meet a 
special need, and works out his conception with 
hammer, chisel, and file, is employed only by a 
few artistic amateurs and some of the more dis- 
cerning architects. ‘ 

The great factories of Birmingham, which have 
for generations supplied the bulk of the domestic 
metal work of the civilized world, are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the false standards of beauty in re- 
gard to metal work that everywhere prevail, and 
for the almost entire absence from ordinary 
houses of metal fittings that have any pretensions 
to artistic merit. Yet even in Birmingham the 
leaven of artistic righteousness is at work. The 
Birmingham Guild of Handicraft and one or 
two individual makers are working on lines 
widely different from the prevalent factory sys- 
tem, and producing some good examples of hand- 
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work applied to the common metal fittings of a 
house. The Guild of Handicraft, though con- 
ducted on commercial lines, has managed to main 
tain a high artistic standard, and it is making a 
praiseworthy effort to train craftsmen imbued 
with a spirit of love for their work, with a sensc 
of propriety of form and grace of line, a knowl- 
edge of their materials and a skill in manipulating 
them that cannot possibly belong to the “hands’ 
in the great wholesale factories. This work, car- 
ried on in the midst of the metal manufacturing 
district of England, can hardly fail to have a 
beneficial effect on the whole trade. 

The introduction of electric lighting has in- 
creased enormously the opportunities of the de- 
signer of metal fittings. For electric light lends 
itself to every form of fitting that is adapted to 
any other illuminant, and to many more besides. 
There are, indeed, theorists who maintain that 
the source of the illuminant should be hiddep, so 
that the light may flood the room in the same 
way as sunlight. But to cherish the illusion at 
midnight that the sun is shining is not the most 
reasonable attitude of mind. The light being 
necessarily artificial, there seems no justifiable 
reason for hiding its source; on the contrary, so 
important is the artificial illuminant, seeing that 
without it all business and pleasure must cease 
at sundown, that one. can hardly pay it too high 
honor in the dignity and beauty of the fittings 
through which it is introduced. The decorator, 
therefore, whose artistic principles allow him to 
deal generously with the sources of artificial light- 
ing has almost unrestricted opportunities for the 
display of inventive and artistic skill when elec- 
tricity is the medium employed. 

The Birmingham Guild of Handicraft has 
even taken some steps toward the beautifying of 
the common utensils of the kitchen. It may be 
doubted whether many people would be willing to 
go to the expense of hand-beaten copper or brass 
saucepans and kettles for the delectation of Mary 
Jane, and it is probable that the greater number 
of these kettles and pots are sold for occasional 
use in the drawing-room or dining-room. Still, 
it is undoubtedly right in principle to seek to 
give an artistic value even to the commonest arti- 
cles of everyday use. In the greatest days of art 
beautiful objects were everywhere. When the 
appreciation of the beautiful was universal, ugly 
things simply did not exist, because no one would 
think of producing them. And no doubt a great 
revival of artistic sensibility would show itself 
in the kitchen as well as elsewhere. In fact, the 
character of the ordinary furniture and essential 
fittings of a house forms a far more reliable gauge 
of the degree of artistic enlightenment possessed 
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by its inmates than the pictures and other “objects 
of art” it contains. ; 

There is one direction in which art metal work 
has made considerable progress of late years, and 
has been applied with no little success; that is, 
in the metal fittings of furniture. The conven- 
tional brass handles and escutcheons taken from 
an ironmonger’s stock, and attached without con- 
sideration of their appropriateness to sideboards 
and cabinets, are giving way—and not before it 
was time—to more carefully considered and often 
specially designed fittings. Glass doors are pro- 
tected and adorned by metal grills and hinges 
which, instead of being hidden from view, are 
carried far across the doors of cupboards and 
given a distinctly decorative value. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the prominence of the metal fittings 
is carried to absurd lengths, as when a writing 
cabinet is encircled by grim-looking steel bands, 
as though it were a strong box belonging to times 
when banks and iron safes were unknown. But, 
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speaking generally, the modern custom—or, more 
strictly speaking, the revival of the ancient cus- 
tom—of giving importance and prominence to the 
metal fittings, and treating them in a decorative 
manner, has had a distinctly beneficial effect on 
the quality of furniture designs. 

The use of grilles, strap hinges and metal in- 
lays, with a wider range of metals than has 
hitherto been used for furniture fittings, opens 
up a new and wide field in which the metal 
worker and the furniture designer may ‘work 
together and produce results of genuine artistic 
value. 

A quaint fancy that has lately obtained 
considerable vogue is the inlaying in metal of 
mottoes more or less appropriate to the pieces of 
furniture they adorn. The lettering, if well done, 
certainly has a pleasing effect, but one can imag- 
ine that a man might get tired of being reminded 
every time he washes his hands that “Cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” 
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Baireuth-Munich Rivalry ...........000000005- Springfield Republican 


There could be no plainer evidence of the fact 
that the Baireuth festival management (meaning 
Mme: Wagner, her children and the sycophants 
by whom she is surrounded) has become terror- 
stricken at the prospect that the new Prince 
Regent Theater at Munich is becoming a danger- 
ous competitor of the Wagner festivals than the 
acceptance by Mme. Wagner of an address of 
congratulation, adopted by the general Richard 
Wagner society at its meeting in July, contain- 
ing the following declaration: 

Every lover of the Baireuth idea must feel 
poignant regret over the fact that an enterprise 
has been called into life at Munich, which, though 
it has nothing to do, and can have nothing to do 
in its essence, with a realization of the Baireuth 
idea, still in its externals follows the Baireuth fes- 
tival performance so closely as to make the con- 
clusion inevitable that the attempt is being made to 
present the institution to the public as in the style 
of and as excellent as the festival performance. 
The futility of such an attempt need scarcely be 
dwelt upon. 

The fact is that the Wahnfriedites are afraid of 
the old Wagnerites. The split is ten years old 
or more. It followed hard upon the heels of 
Mme. Wagner’s assumption of the artistic direc- 
tion of the festivals, and the consequent introduc- 
tion of absurdities and artistic vices, which have 
been growing ever since. The critical reports 


on the first performance of The Ring of the 
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Nibelung which have come to hand indicate that 
the Baireuth idea, so much prated about in the 
address of the general Richard Wagner society, 
is realized at Baireuth to about the same extent 
that it is at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
performances, which were to be models for the 
instruction of the German stage, have sunk to 
a level which that stage was still above when 
Wagner turned away from it with disgust, and 
demanded a house set apart “far from the mad- 
ding crowd” for himself and his works. 

Mme. Wagner’s attitude toward the new enter- 
prise at Munich is like that which she has main- 
tained for a decade toward principles plainly 
pronounced by Wagner himself. Wagner looked 
forward for decades to such an establishment as 
the Prince Regent’s Theater as the realization of 
his ideal. When first he dreamed of his Nibelung 
tetralogy it was to be performed in a rude, wood- 
en playhouse in Zurich, and then the scores were 
to be destroyed and the playhouse torn down. In 
his speech at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Festival Theater on May 22, 1872, he em- 
phasized the provisional character of the building 
and the perishability of the material employed in 
its construction, and expressed the hope of one 
day seeing a monumental building arise to be a 
nurture-place for art as he conceived it. Then 
he said: “But to whom shall I turn to secure that 
monumental housing and protection for the stage 
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which shall for so long a period devote itself to 
the work of ideality? Where is the nation that 
will build such a theater?’ He contessed that it 
was vain to appeal to the German Reichstag to 
erect a national theater, and contrasted the Ger- 
man disposition in this respect with the willing- 
ness of the French to promote the nation’s artis- 
tic undertaking, adding: “What is not believed of 
one may, perhaps, be believed of many; so 
eventually it may happen that a stock company 
will be organized which would authorize an 
architect to build a splendid playhouse somewhere 
to which might daringly be given the title ‘Ger- 
man National Theater,’ in the belief that within 
a short time a German national theatric art would 
develop itself.” Had Richard Wagner lived and 
remained the idealist that he was in his days of 
struggle he would be the most enthusiastic cham- 
pion of the Prince Regent’s Theater to-day, and 
the performances at Baireuth would not be what 
poor, mad Nietzsche said they were when he 
broke with the poet-composer: only opera, and 
not good opera at that. 





TR TI OR I svn sceccndcsesesccsene o+ee-Edinburgh Review 


The question of the value to be assigned to 
spectacular effect is of the greatest importance 
to the theater nowadays. For good or for bad it 
seemed for a long time that the modern drama 
had finally conformed to the ideal, which limits 
itself to the logical development of a theme. The 
logic of probability was pushed to the exclusion 
of poetry; what the stage aspired to show us was 
a “slice out of life.” This at once condemned 
as rhetoric whatever was not the natural and 
normal speech of men and women in everyday 
relations ; the play resolved itself into the exposi- 
tion of a situation between certain characters by 
means of the barest and most telling sentences. 
In this sense the typical modern tragedy is Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, where the mother sees her son at war 
with hereditary tendencies to ruin, and in simple 
mercy kills him. Now, about Ibsen there is this 
to be said. Most competent judges agree that 
the world has scarcely seen a greater master of 
stage-craft. His ideas, therefore, get every 
chance. No one is likely to do better than he the 
sort of thing that he does. And, further, in- 
telligent people are agreed that Ibsen has a mind 
of surprising power and originality. The ques- 
tion is, then, how far the ideal of the drama 
represented by Ibsen’s work is likely to main- 
tain itself? In his own country, that is, broadly 
speaking, in the Scandinavian countries, there is 
no doubt of the popularity which he enjoys. 

A Doll’s House made the same sort of stir as 
was produced here by Robert Elsmere, only that 
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Ibsen’s work, being intellectually far stronger, 
produced a more violent effect. It divided house 
against house, father against son, daughter 
against mother. It was the potent instrument 
of a propaganda in a community previously unruf- 
fled by such ideas. To Europe, or at least to 
France, Ibsen’s plays have not this accidental 
interest. They appeal simply as works of art; 
and neither in France nor in England have they 
been widely popular. They have interested only 
the few—those who are interested in ideas or in 
theories of art. They have not pleased the public 
which goes to the theater to be pleased. 

The reason for which all realistic tragedy seems 
to us condemned to failure on the stage is just 
this, that it neglects or ignores what for want 
of a better word we must call the music of the 
stage—that is the purely sensuous gratification 
which may compensate the intellectual pain of 
tragedy. Comedy can dispense with it, for laugh- 
ter is naturally exhilarating. But tragedy is an- 
other matter. The mind will not gratuitously 
contemplate the tragic issue of a tragic situation 
unless the strain is relieved by incidental beauty. 
Ibsen, at the beginning of his career, relied on the 
intrinsic beauty of verse and the abundant rhet- 
oric of poetry. Then came a period of undiluted 
prose—the period of Ghosts and the rest. But 
even he felt the reaction, and in his later werks 
he has open recourse to another poetic device, 
the poetry of symbolism.- Yet it is unavailing. 
In the last play of all—When We Dead Awaken 
—there is an evident return to the spectacular 
appeal. The veiled white figure of Irene, once 
the sculptor’s model, with her attendant the black- 
robed silent Sister of Mercy, make a plastic 
group; and the scene passes in the open among 
beautiful places. What this play would look 
like on the stage one can only conjecture; but 
it represents a return to beauty, and to a poetry 
that is scarcely disguised in prose. If it were 
mounted adequately it would be beautiful and not 
ugly throughout. Tragedy cannot be brought 
back to the stage unless hand in hand with poetry ; 
and an essential part of poetic tragedy is spec- 
tacle. 





Shakespearian Music........ H. E. Krehbiel........ New York Tribune 


~ Shakespeare wrote for all the people of his 
time, and his free and constant use of musical 
terms, when subjected to examination, becomes 
an index to the state of musical culture during 
Elizabeth’s reign which is frequently luminous. 
In this respect, as in many other ways, the poet 
shows “the very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure.” Out of the thirty-seven 
plays of Shakespeare thirty-two contain refer- 
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ences to music and musical matters in the text, 
and there are, moreover, more than three hundred 
stage directions which are musical, these occur- 
ring in thirty-six out of the thirty-seven dramas. 
Most of these references are in the comedies, and 
the majority of them are quibbles and puns on 
musical terms. These help to exemplify the true 
purpose of comedy, which is to hit off the foibles 
and fashions of a people or an age, “to chastise 
manners with a smile.” As Shakespeare wrote 
for the whole people, and made most copious 
use of the popular music of the day, it must 
be assumed that the people who were called upon 
to enjoy the many fleeting allusions to the art 
and the songs which he took out of their mouths 
were near to him in musical taste and understand- 
ing. They, too, were nimble minded and “up to 
date.” The poet’s Frenchmen, Italians, Greeks 
and ancient Britons are all sixteenth-century 
Englishmen, They think, talk and act, they sing 
and they dance like the Englishmen of Elizabeth’s 
court and her simpler subjects. The people who 
saw and heard them at the Globe had as little 
dread of anachronisms as Shakespeare himself. 
What manner of people were they to whom 
Shakespeare could talk nimbly, without oral gloss 
or footnote, of discords, stops, rests, dumps, dia- 
pasons, burdens, descant, frets, concords, base, 
sharps, divisions, pricksong, broken music, gamut, 
A-re (and so on through the notes of the medieval 
scale), plainsong, minim, means, virginaling, 
jacks and a score or more of similar terms? 
Obviously, a people familiar with the practise of 
music, rather rude; with these qualities dom- 
inant which marked out a very large portion of 
the world for their possession. They were stout 
eaters and most courageous drinkers. Conten- 
tious; fond of show and fickle of taste in dress 
as the devotees of fashion to-day. Somewhat 
given to swashbuckling. Kindliness and pity had 
possession of only a small portion of their hearts 
—even the Queen delighted in bear-baiting. The 
women not prudish either in the playhouses or at 
home, but frank in their recognition of natural 
appetites. The hostess or her daughter greeted 
the gentleman visitor with a kiss; and the gentle- 
man asked the tribute of his partner after each 
dance. Many of the gentlewomen had “sound 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, and were a 
in Spanish, Italian and French.” The ladies o 
Elizabeth’s court translated foreign works into 
English or Latin, and for recreation practised 
“lutes, citherns, pricksong and all kinds of 
music.” Professional musicians were still “rogues 
by act of Parliament,” but all classes, from royal- 
ty down to the beggars, were given to music. 
Gentlemen with a polite education were ex- 
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pected not only to be able to sing “pricksong” 
(printed music) at sight, but also to extemporize 
a part in harmony with a printed melody or bass. 
This was the art of “descant.” A bass viol (the 
“viol-de-gamboys” on which Sir Toby boasted 
his friend Aguecheek could play) hung in the 
drawing-room for gentlemen visitors to entertain 
themselves with, and if called upon they, too, 
must needs play “divisions” to the pricksong 
which my lady played upon the virginal. The 
cithern and gittern hung on the walls of the 
barber shops, and the virginal stood in the cor- 
ner, so that customers might pass the time with 
them while waiting, or the barber find solace in 
his idle moments. “Tinkers sang catches,” says 
Chappell; “milkmaids sang ballads; carters whis- 
tled; each trade, and even the beggars, had their 
special songs. They had music at din- 
ner; music at supper; music at weddings; music 
at funerals; music at night; music at dawn; music 
at work; music at play.” 

In his Sylva Sylvarum Bacon left a scientific 
discussion of music, its psychological effects, the 
nature of dissonance and harmony and the char- 
acter of the instruments most in use in his day. 
Shakespeare, the poet, did nothing so prosaic, but 
having the whole field before him (the practise 
of the people as well as the science of the pro- 
fessional musician) he opens up a much wider 
vista than my Lord Verulam, who has been 
credited with his works. Look at a few exam- 
ples: “Carters whistled,” says Chappell. In Henry 
IV. (second part), Act III, Scene 2, Falstaff 
descants thus on Shallow, who had told tales 
about the Knight’s wild youth: 

He came ever in the rearward of the fashion 
and sang those tunes to the huswives that he heard 
the carmen whistle, and sware they were his fancies 
or good nights. 

For some reason or another the carmen in 
Shakespeare’s day were famous whistlers. In a 
tract against coaches, written by Taylor, the 
water poet, you may read: 

If the carman’s horse be melancholy or dull with 
hard and heavy labor, then, will he, like a kind 
piper, whistle him a fit of mirth to any tune from 
above Eela (E-la) to below gammoth (gamma-ut) ; 
of which generosity and courtesy your coachman 
is altogether ignorant, for he never whistles, but 
all his music is to rap out an oath. 

Another of Shakespeare’s peculiarly pregnant 
illusions is in the scene of the orgy in Twelfth 
Night, Act II, Scene 3. Sir Toby and Sir An- 
drew are roystering and have had two songs from 
the clown who has joined them. Then Toby: 

But shall we make the welkin dance indeed? Shall 


we rouse the night owl in a catch that will draw 
three souls out of one weaver? Shall we do that? 
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After a lot of punning they fall to it and like 
tinkers in a tavern they sing a catch: “Hold thy 
peace, thou knave.” To get at the meaning of Sir 
Toby’s reference to the weaver we must look 
further. In Henry IV., Part I, Act II, Scene 4, 
Falstaff deplores the degeneracy of the times: 

There live not three good men unchanged in Eng- 
land, and one of them is fat and grows old; God 
help the while! A bad world, I say. I would I 
were a weaver; I could sing psalms or anything. 


Why this allusion to psalm singing in con- 
nection with the weaver? Obviously because the 
most persistent psalm singers of the day were 
the Lollards (they “lolled” psalms), Flemish 
Protestants who, fleeing from persecution in their 
own country, went to England and became 
woolen manufacturers. When in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor Shakespeare illustrates the 
inconsistency between Falstaff’s protestations and 
conduct by having Mrs. Ford say that they did 
“no more adhere and keep place together than 
the hundredth psalm to the tune of Green 
Sleeves,” he undoubtedly refers to the custom 
popular among the non-conformists of that day 
of utilizing popular tunes for religious songs. 
Here we have an illustration of the persistency 
of human nature. To sing “All people that on 
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earth do dwell,” etc., to the tune of Green Sleeves, 
the most popular song of its day, is to do no 
more and no less than some religious bodies do 
to-day when they adapt music hall tunes to their 
supposedly religious ditties. 

Many another hint that the people of Shake- 
speare’s time felt and acted like those of our 
own can be deduced from his musical allusions, 
and, indeed, it is more profitable to our appre- 
ciation of the poet to study his musical allu- 
sions in order to learn from them how near he 
and the people are to the life of the twentieth 
century than to build up a notion of the musical 
practise of his time. Concerning the artistic 
side of that practise there are no troublesome 
questions. It was the period of the perfection 
of vocal music of the polyphonic school and of 
the breaking away from old formalism for the 
sake of dramatic expression, exemplified in the 
invention of the Italian opera. From a scientific 
point of view it was the most brilliant period 
in English musical history, but Shakespeare has 
not preserved any tribute to the polite art of 
his day comparable with that which he gives to 
the popular art in the introduction of allusions 
to the songs and ballads of his time in his 
dramas or the songs and ballads themselves. 





Polar Exploration 


Arctic Problems8.....+..++++ Fridtjof Nansen........++. Frank. Leslie's 


What now remains to be discovered and what 
must be the goal of the Arctic investigations of 
the coming: century? In the first place, we want 
to acquaint ourselves with the as yet unknown 
area, by no means an inconsiderable expanse, 
from the sea north of Behring Strait and the 
coast of Alaska, right over to the northern coasts 
of Greenland and Grinnell Land. We want to 
know whether this expanse is one continuous 
sea, deep or shallow, or whether there is land in 
it, and, if so, what may be its form and extent. 
But of still greater importance, perhaps, is a com- 
plete and searching investigation of the physical 
conditions of the Arctic regions, and more par- 
ticularly of the North Polar Sea. We must 
endeavor to obtain the most accurate observa- 
tions, extending over months and years, under the 
extreme conditions that there present themselves. 
We want to study the variations of the atmos- 
pheric temperature, of the winds, of precipita- 
tion. We must have a thorough knowledge of 
the temperature of this sea, of its salinity, its 
gas, impregnation, its currents, etc., its flora and 
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fauna, in all latitudes and in all localities. We 
must investigate the strength, direction, and va- 
riations of the magnetic currents in these north- 
ern regions. We must know the force of gravity 
at the different points. We must investigate the 
geological conditions of the unknown regions, and 
thereby acquire a deeper insight into the history 
of our éarth. , 

We thus see that the Arctic area still presents 
many and important problems for solution. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the chief end of Arctic 
investigation is the mere attainment of high 
latitudes or the reaching of the Pole itself. If 
it should be reached, as it no doubt will be before 
long, we must indeed admit that a point has been 
scored, and even an important point, since, as a 
matter of fact, so many wishes have centered 
upon it and so many sacrifices have been made 
for it; but it must at the same time be remem- 
bered that the most important portion of the 
problems of Arctic research will still remain to 
be solved, and will not cease to lay claim upon 
our efforts so long as scientific investigation 
exists. 
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FR iicinteccuincsdatabucesemenssaucbes Harper's Weekly 

Five steam sealers—Kite, Falcon, Hope, Diana, 
and Erik—have made during the past eleven 
summers as many voyages within the Arctic cir- 
cle, traversing the route and returning almost 
with the regularity of a transatlantic liner. Two 
of the five, indeed, have disappeared from the 
shipping lists: the Falcon disappearing in mystery 
in mid-Atlantic on her homeward voyage from 
Philadelphia to St. Johns; the Hope, driven re- 
lentlessly by the ice on a sunken ledge in the St. 
Lawrence—places distant from the far North. 
Even that venerable and veritable snail, Wind- 
ward, has made two successful journeys, pene- 
trating more than half the distance from the 
Arctic circle to the Pole, and twice endured safely 
winter’s imprisonment in the ice, ultimately to 
return safely to port. This revolution of the 
popular opinion regarding Arctic navigation is 
but one of the minor results of Peary’s work 
during the last decade, all of which, summed ‘up 
and taken together, are perhaps even of greater 
importance and of more far-reaching consequence 
upon the future explorer and the geographer 
than the definite, brilliant achievements for which 
he has received the highest honors in his own 
country and in Great Britain. The Arctic is no 
longer a “mare incognita.” The route by way of 
Smith Sound is as certainly traversed as any other 
sea or land on the face of the globe. Only ade- 
quate preparation, properly built, well-manned, 
and skilfully handled ships, are necessary to in- 
sure not only safety and success during the sum- 
mer, but practical immunity from harm during 
the entire year. Sverdrup’s slow yet specially 
constructed Fram is now entering its third winter 
in the unknown, and while the fate of the ship is 
not reported, there is every reason to believe that 
had disaster overtaken it the party would have 
safely traversed land to settlements, whence they 
would have communicated with civilization. 
Within the Arctic circle, even if the Pole is at- 
tained, remain 3,000,000 square miles yet to be 
examined and charted, and it is therefore by no 
means the least tribute to Peary that he has 
broken down the wall of terror which has sur- 
rounded this great and important field; has opened 
it to the practical work of those who will follow 
him, and therefore, to an immeasurable degree, 
advanced the cause of exact science and practical 
geography. 





Toward Franz-Josef Land.......... Evelyn Baldwin.......... Collier's 


It was on the 14th of August that we sighted 
Cape Flora. We all became more hopeful and 


enthusiastic at the sight of the bare rock looming 
up in the waste of dazzling whiteness all about 
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us. It was not strange that the sight of this place 
should be particularly pleasing. This had been 
the home of human beings, and for many days 
we had seen no sight of habitation and no other 
men except those in our own party, save for one 
fishing vessel away off to the south beyond the 
ice-pack. It was here that Leigh Smith and his 
brave companions had spent a dreary winter in 
a dugout. Jackson spent several months in the 
same underground house, and Nansen and Johan- 
sen terminated their long and perilous adventures 
at this spot. As we approached, we made out the 
whale boats which had been left by the Italian 
expedition of the Duke of the Abruzzi, and the 
four buildings which constitute all that is left of 
the Jackson encampment. 

We made a-landing at 6.30 on the following 
morning. On-the doors of the huts were posted 
various notices. On one was a message from Cap- 
tain Stokken of the Capella, who had been there 
just a month previous, after an unsuccessful 
search for the three lost members of the Italian 
party. Nearby he had erected a granite shaft, 
which had been presented by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi as a memorial. Next to the message 
from Stokken was another which the recent rains 
had almost obliterated. .Only here and there was 
a word distinguishable, but at length I made out 
“Frithjof August 8th, Igo01, Gell 
Island, Champ.” 

I was about to leave a notice stating that we 
would proceed to Bell Island to search for in- 
formation, returning to Cape Flora and going 
thence eastward to Etheridge Island and the 
British Channel, when, fortunately, Captain 
Johansen discovered a bottle fastened to a flag- 
staff and containing the letters of the Frithjof 
party. The Frithjof had called at Cape Flora 
again on the 11th and the 13th, the last time leav- 
ing a message to the effect that they would 
proceed to Etheridge Island. The men on the 
supply steamer had already secured thirty-two 
walruses, eight polar bears and six large seals, 
which they had deposited in a cache here. We 
got the meat aboard the America and made our 
way to Etheridge Island, where another message 
directed us to McClintock’s Island. Here it was 
we found the Frithjof, and it was with many 
salutes and cheers that our party greeted theirs. 
We had been separated a month to a day, and 
it was a great relief to feel that the possibility 
of our not being able to effect this meeting was 
over. 





In North Greenland,......... Robert Stein.......++. New York Tribune 
For about a month I was the sole inhabitant of 
Cape York, the nearest human abodes being about 
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two miles away. Yet at night when I lay down 
I felt myself actually more secure than at home 
in civilization; no danger from fire, explosions, 
burglars, riots, tornadoes, lightning or wild 
beasts; nothing but an earthquake could disturb 
my security. 

As for the Esquimos, I felt assured that 
not only my life was absolutely secure among 
them, but also my property, so long as I kept it in 
sight. On the other hand, I felt equally certain 
that if I left my tent for any great length of 
time I should on my return find my stores con- 
siderably diminished. This prevented me from 
undertaking any long trips, for, not being quite 
sure of communicating with Peary’s ship, I felt 
that I must husband my supplies to last till late 
in October, when I might travel northward by 
sledge. 

The only occasions when I remained away for 
more than a day were when the entire colony had 
moved from their tents to Upengawihsoa to get 
little auks. I then climbed up the steep slopes and 
rock precipices above the tents and rambled over 
the ice cap and the snow free plateau on top. 
(For the benefit of any future visitor I will add 
that there is a particularly easy ascent at the 
point indicated by the second “t” in the word “es- 
timated” on the map.) 

I shall not easily forget my surprise when 
on reaching the edge of the plateau I found 
before me, not a wilderness of bowlders such 
as I had expected, where walking is a verit- 
able sword dance between sharp crags, but a 
nearly level plain, strewn with fine angular 
gravel (here and there sand) smoothed by some 
natural agency (doubtless a former ice cap) as 
efficiently as by a steam roller. I was constantly 
struck by its close resemblance to a macadamized 
road, a gravel path in a park or the metalled 
surface of a street before the asphalt is laid on. 
A few tracts, indeed, were covered with larger 
fragments, resembling clods of a ploughed field; 
elsewhere, again, there were rounded bowlders. 
Here and there I found curious natural forma- 
tions consisting of circles of stones slightly raised 
above the surface, inclosing a ring of clay, slight- 
ly depressed (say three inches), which in turn 
enclosed a central mound of stones. 

.I thought of the “giants’ kettles” of glacial 
geology, but will not venture to say that the 
phenomena are identical. A circular figure can 
hardly be conceived as produced by any but a 
circular movement; but how a circular movement, 
in other words an eddy, can originate on a prac- 
tically level surface is difficult to imagine. Some 
specialist may perhaps think it worth while to 
suggest a theory. 
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BR cent tcccstasscotncesseses St. Louis Post Dispatch 


Somewhere in the great ice, between the Seven 
Islands in the Arctic Circle north of Spitzbergen 
and Independence Bay, Greenland, there is what 
in many respects is the most daring expedition 
that ever went North to seek the Pole. 

It is that of an explorer who is playing a lone 
hand. With only six sailors, without sledges or 
dogs, with nothing except a fishing vessel for a 
base, this man is trying to reach the goal which 
has defied so many expeditions fitted out with all 
the resources that men and money could provide. 

But he isn’t dead. He has been seen by a Swed- 
ish-Russian expedition that has just sent the news 
of the meeting back to civilization. Not only 
was he alive, but he was just as full of grit 
as ever and refused absolutely to be “saved.” He 
would not even accept help. He and his six 
were determined to go it alone, and by this time 
they are, presumably, well on their way over the 
white fields where the ice is 3,000 feet thick, ac- 
cording to the most recent calculations. 

The plucky adventurer is Captain-Lieutenant 
von Baudendahl, who commanded a corvette in 
the German navy until he got leave of absence 
to try what he had planned to do for many years. 
Despite the small size of his expedition (which 
is the smallest Polar expedition on record with 
the exception of Andre’s) he spent nearly all 
the money he had in the world in preparing for 
his venture. He had to pay a high price for his 
boat, as he bought the best fishing smack that he 
could find in the North Sea. To induce men 
to accompany him on what all considered a des- 
perate adventure, he had to pay big sums of 
money to them long before they were shipped 
and had to guarantee them heavy wages. : 

That he had carried out at least part of this 
programme has been made known now in the 
news that has just been received from the Swed- 
ish-Russian expedition. This expedition left 
Tromsoe on June 7 of this year on the steamship 
Antarctic, with many scientists, in order to meas- 
ure a degree of latitude. It was part of the work 
that has been going on all over the globe, for 
the purpose of correcting all measurements of the 
earth and determining its exact shape. The 
United States government finished its part of the 
work last summer by completing the measurement 
of a great arc. The Swedish-Russian expedition 
was bound far north to erect a station for a base 
for its work, and presumably is there now. Its 
last message was sent from Advent Bay, in Spitz- 
bergen. There the ice had stopped further prog- 
ress and they were forced to steam through Stor 
Fiord, between Spitzbergen and Edge Island, to 
proceed. 
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It was near Advent Bay that they found Capt. 
von Baudendahl and his men. The discovery 
was a great surprise, for none on board had 
dreamed that the little expedition could possibly 
be still in existence. So when human figures were 
seen far across the drift ice there was lively 
speculation as to whom the men could be, and 
when they were boarded by the captain they were 
so amazed that he laughed heartily at their 
perplexity. 

He told them that he was waiting at the little 
station of Pike’s House until the immense fields of 
drift ice should break up. To the offers of assist- 
ance that were niade immediately he responded 
smilingly that everything was going well; that 
he and his crew were in the best possible condi- 
tion and that he needed no help of any kind. 





NI ai 0 oiss cute cawadenmweneticsaue sees New York Post 


The Windward, the Peary Arctic Club’s steam- 
er of 1900, with Mrs. Peary and Miss Peary as 
guests of the club, which left Sydney on July 20 
and was last reported at God Haven, Greenland, 
on August 10, arrived safely at Etah, Peary’s 
headquarters, on August 19, where instructions 
were found from him, dated Fort Conger, April 
15, and from Blackhorn Cliffs, April 26, to take 
on most of the stores and equipment at that place 
and proceed northward along the west side of 
Smith Sound, as far as possible, with Discovery 
Harbor as the ultimate objective. 

The Windward will winter at St. Johns, or 
Brigus, Newfoundland, and return next summer 
to Cape Sabine for Lieut. Peary, Mrs. Peary and 
her daughter accompanying her as guests of the 
club. 

The Erik, the Peary Club steamer of 1901, had 
a fairly rapid and uneventful run from Sydney, 
July 14, to Etah on August 4, where junction was 
effected with the Windward. Ice in the Straits 
of Belle Isle, July 18 and 19, made it impossible 
to put into a Labrador port, and the East Green- 
land ice encountered a hundred miles south of 
Godthaab was avoided by running northwest and 
northward around it. A call at Disco, Uperlavik, 
and Cape York brought no news of either Peary 
or the Windward, though natives at the latter 
place asserted that the ship had wintered on the 
west side of Smith Sound. 

The Erik obtained no news whatever of the 
Fram, last seen by natives at Etah, about August 
17, 1899, passing south. She brings all the let- 
ters for Capt. Sverdrup and his party left at that 
time at Cape Sabine, together with those for- 
warded on the Peary steamers of 1900 and 1901, 
with the intention of returning them to their 
writers in Norway. 
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At Disco Inspector Jansen and Gov. Neilsen 
reported that, in March, 1901, a steamer was seen 
far off the shore, in Davis Straits, heading north- 
ward, which, might have been the Fram. Peary’s 
failure to meet her or discover any trace of her 
work in his Greenland coast journeys lends color 
to the generally accepted theory that, finding a 
high Northern latitude impracticable, she has 
attempted the Upper Jones Sound and the little 
known lands and waters to the westward. 

Peary’s winter arrangements at Cape Sabine 
insure comfort, and, with an ample supply of 
provisions pushed along the route to Fort Con- 
ger, he expects to take the field with the returning 
light of 1902, fully rested and in the best possible 
condition. During the entire two years since he 
has been heard from, his health has been excel- 
lent, and the accident to his feet at Fort Conger 
in 1899 has caused him but slight inconvenience, 
and has not impaired his efficiency in the field. 





Antarctic Conjectures......... Fridtjof Nansen......... Frank Leslie's 


It will be seen that it is mainly in three seg- 
ments of the Antarctic Circle, far distant from 
each other, that land has been discovered. The 
great question at once arises, whether these lands, 
as many suppose, are the northern outposts of a 
great and continuous Antarctic continent. Chief 
among the reasons which have led to this con- 
jecture may be mentioned the well-known and 
pecvliar Antarctic icebergs, which attain to such 
huge dimensions. In their strange table-like 
formation they rise to a height of 150 or even 
200 feet over the sea level, and run to a length 
of several English miles. These colossal masses 
of floating ice are encountered in almost all 
quarters of the Antarctic Ocean, and presumably 
have their origin in the ice mantles of the un- 
known lands. It must also be noted that the 
land discovered in the Antarctic regions has 
everywhere been found to be clothed in huge 
glaciers, whose high, perpendicular ice walls drop 
sheer into the sea. To the east of the volcanoes 
Erebus and Terror, on Victoria Land (at about 
78 degrees), Ross, in February, 1842, sailed for 
nearly four hundred miles along such a “great ice 
barrier,” until, at its eastern end, he thought he 
saw more high land behind it. In other quarters 
of the Antarctic Ocean a similar ice barrier has 
been found to block further progress toward the 
south. Hence it has been concluded that the 
whole “Antarctic Continent” is covered by a con- 
tinuous ice-mantle like that of Greenland, almost 
everywhere covering the land and projecting into 
the sea, ending in these walls of ice, and per- 
petually giving off in the form of icebergs its 
yearly increment of snow. This conjecture must, 
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however, be regarded as far from established. We 
must remember that, by a similar process of rea- 
soning, Franz-Josef Land, on its discovery, was 
held to be the south coast of a great Arctic 
continent, and that geographers in general have 
at all times been inclined to assume the existence 
of great masses of land behind newly discovered 
coasts, and to transform scattered islands into 
continents. In view of the great precipitation 
which must occur over the Antarctic regions, sur- 
rounded as they are by sea, we need not assume 
such vast expanses of land in order to account 
for the formation of ice-mantles large enough to 
give off the Antarctic icebergs. 





The German South Polar Expedition, .Geo. Kollm, .National Geographic 


The object of the German Antarctic expedi- 
tion is the scientific exploration of the South 
Polar regions, particularly on its Indo-Atlantic 
side. 

In pursuance of this object, it left Germany on 
the 11th of August, 1901, and is proceeding to 
Three Island Harbor, Royal Sound, in the Ker- 


W it 

——“Well,” said the first bicyclist, “we ought to 
be right in the middle of Bliggville, according to 
the map, yet, as you may see for yourself, we are 
on a mud road some miles from anywhere.” “I 
can’t understand it,” said the second bicyclist, “un- 
less the map was made by some of those naval 
experts.” 

——‘“Willie,” said his father as he proceeded 
with the laying on of hands, “I am sorry to have to 
do this—it hurts me more than it does you.” 
“Well,” returned the precocious youngster, re- 
signedly, “I never did believe in these here sympa- 
thetic strikes anyhow. They always do more harm 
than good.” 

——tThe star boarder, who was reading his paper 
at breakfast, suddenly gave a low shriek and fell 
to the floor. The more curious among those pres- 
ent picked up the paper and saw what had shocked 
him. It was an item, reading: “California will 
ship 60,000,000 pounds of prunes to the Eastern 
markets this year.” 

—‘Now, look here,” said the lawyer, shaking 
his fist at the witness, “I want you to understand 
that you can’t bamboozle me in this court simply 
because you’re a woman.” “Why,” she asked in 
her sweetest tone, “is your wife present?” 

—“‘Pa, what’s the first requisite of a patriot?” 
“That he belong to our party.” 

—tThe Bishop—Wouldn’t you like to be born 
again, little girl? The Child—No, ther; I wath 
born-in Bothton the very firth time! 

——Wild-Eyed Man—I want to arrange for a 
divorce! Polite Shopgirl—Two aisles down. This 
is the counter where we marry people. 

—Claribel—You told me you were never going 


and Humor 
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guelen Islands, where a base station will be estab- 
lished. In December, Igo1, it is expected that the 
expedition will be ready for its real work of ex- 
ploration and will push on toward the South as 
far as practicable. Should land be reached, a sta- 
tion will be founded and maintained for a year 
and the ship wintered there. Whether any later 
attempt to push still farther south will be made 
is not yet determined. It will not, at all events, 
be undertaken unless the conditions should prove 
particularly favorable. 

The expedition has general orders to remain 
until its tasks are satisfactorily executed, but in 
any case not to remain beyond June, 1904, at 
which date it must report at some harbor in com- 
munication with home. Should no news be re- 
ceived of the expedition by the first of June of 
that year, it will be in order to consider the 
expediency of fitting out a relief ship. 

The leader of the expedition, Dr. Erich von 
Drygalski, of Berlin, was appointed by His 
Majesty the Emperor, and has thoroughly studied 
the problems of South Polar regions. 


of the Press 


to write to young Hankinson again. Adelina— 
He’s sent me a dozen letters I haven’t answered; 
but in his last one he left a page out, and I had to 
write and ask him what it was about. 

—“Could you do the landlord in the ‘Lady of 
Lyons’?” asked the manager of a seedy actor. 
“Well, I should think I might; I have done a good 
many landlords.” 

—“‘My wife can tell what time it is in the mid- 
dle of the night when it is pitch dark.” “How does 
she do it?” “She makes me get up and look at 
the clock.” 

—An old woman entered a savings bank the 
other day and walked up to the desk. “Do you 
want to withdraw or deposit?” asked the clerk. 
“Naw, Oi doant. Oi wants to put some in,” was 
the reply. The clerk pushed up the book for her 
signature and said: “Sign on this line, please.” 
“Above it or below it?” “Just above it.” “Me 
whole name?” ‘Yes.” “Before Oi was married?” 
“No, just as it is now.” “Oi can’t wroite.” 

—As the daily train reached a Vermont village 
the other day, an antique-looking dame thrust her 
head out of the window opposite the refreshment 
room and briefly shouted: “Sonny!” A _ bright- 
looking boy came up to the window. “Little boy,” 
she said, “have you a mother?” “Yes, ma’am.” 


“Do you goto school?” “Yes, ma’am.” “And are 
you faithful to your studies?” “Yes, ‘ma'am. 
“Do you say your prayers every night? Yes, 


’am.” “Can I trust you to do an errand for 
>?” “Yes, ma’am.” “I think I can, too,” said 
the lady, looking steadily down on the manly face. 
“Here is five cents to get me an apple. Remem- 


ber, God sees you.” 
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Ballads o f Bedlam 


Tis strange how fashion makes us change the objects we admire; 
We used to sing the tireless steed, but now the steedless tire. 
So Otto bought an auto, so as not to be antique, 
But the thing was autocratic, 
As well as automatic, 
And the auto woutdn’t auto as it ought to, so to speak. 








He thought to get an auto-operator for the work, 
And first he tried a circus man, and then he tried a Turk, 
For he knew a circus man drove fifty horses with success, 
And if a man be shifty 
Enough to manage fifty, 
It’s palpable enough he ought to manage one horse-less. 


As for the Turk, ’tis also plain, deny it if you can. 
He ought to run an auto, since a Turk’s an Otto-man. 
’Twas all no use, so Otto moved to Alabama, purely 
That he might say: “I’m Otto, 
From Mobile, and my motto: 
‘A Mobile Otto ought to run an auto-mobile, surely.’ ” 


Then Otto sought to auto on the auto as he ought to, 

But the auto sought to auto as Otto never thought to, 

So Otto, he got hot, oh, very hot; as he ought not to, 

And Otto said: “This auto ought to auto, and it’s got to.” 

And Otto fought the auto, and the auto it fought Otto, 

Till the auto also got too hot to auto as it ought to, 

And then, great Scott! the auto shot to heaven—so did Otto— 

Where Otto’s auto autos now as Otto’s auto ought to. . 
—E. V. Cooke, in Smart Set. 





There was a young man in Des Moines, In an ocean, way out yonder 


Who desired in wedlock to joines. 
; Said he: “It’s not grace, 
Or beauty of face, 
That I’m after. What I want is coines.” 
—Indianapolis Press. 





Some men work all night long, 
And some from sun to sun; 
But the bill collector, has a snap— 
His work is always dun. 
—Boston Herald. 





A fat man who lived on the Rhine 

Was asked, “At what hour will you dine?” 
He answered, “Eleven, 
Three, four, five and seven, 

Six, eight and a quarter to nine!” 





There was a young man of Laconia, 
Whose mother-in-law had Pneumonia; 
He hoped for the worst, and on May 2ist 
He buried her, ’neath the Begonia. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





“T’ve a great scheme,” said good Deacon Tee. 
“T like to play golf, don’t you see? 

But it’s naughty to swear, 

So when I fan the air 
The boy pokes the parrot for me!” 


—Judge. 





(As all sapient people know), 
Is the land of Wonder-Wander, 
Whither children love to go; 
It’s their playing, romping, swinging, 
That give great joy to me, 
While the Dinkey-Bird goes singing 
In the Amfalula Tree. 
—Eugene Field. 





There was a small boy of Quebec, 
Who was buried in snow to his neck; 
When they said, “Are you friz?” 
He replied, “Yes I is— 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 





She had read the advertisements 
In the papers o’er and o’er, 

But had gotten somewhat muddled 
As to what each thing was for. 


So when she had a bilious turn, - 
She took some Pyle’s Pearline: 

She scrubbed the floor with Sozodont, 
But could not get it clean. 


And for a torpid liver 
She took Sapolio, 
And put Castoria in the cake; 
She got them muddled so. 
—John Kay, in Life. 
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Applied Science: IJuvention and Industry 


Harnessing the Sea and the Sun...... Geo. B. Waldron,.... Munse 

Twice a day on the ocean shores the tides 
rise and fall. Always under the wind’s lashing, 
the waves roll upon the beach. The man who 
learns to use the enormous, resistless power of 
tide and wave will transform much of the present 
activities of the world. 

Something has already been done in this direc- 
tion. In Brooklyn there yet stand three mills 
more than a hundred years old, whose wheels 
were once turned by the rise and fall of the 
tides. The plan is simple. Across the mouth 
of a creek emptying into Jamaica Bay a dam with 
a sluice gate was built. As the tide rose, the 
water accumulated behind the dam till the gate 
was closed, just before the ebb. After the tide 
had fallen, the imprisoned water passed swiftly 
down a short sluiceway to the sea, turning as it 
went a large undershot wheel. 

An Englishman, Morley Fletcher, has invented 
a machine that takes power direct from the waves, 
It is like an inverted pump, with the piston se- 
curely anchored in a perpendicular position to 
the sea bottom. Over the piston moves a cylinder 
attached to a hollow, cheese-shaped float, which 
rides upon the water and moves the cylinder up 
and down upon the piston with every rise and 
fall of the waves. The apparatus has been used 
successfully in blowing fog horns off a dangerous 
coast. 

More pretentious is a wave motor built at 
Potencia Beach, California, in January, 1897. At 
the end of an iron wharf extending about three 
hundred and fifty feet into the ocean were placed 
three floats, each ten feet square. These are 
permitted to move only in a vertical plane, and 
are loaded so as to be considerably heavier than 
the water. The side of the float toward the in- 
coming wave is inclined thirty degrees, to make 
use of the lifting power of the water. Attached 
to the float is a piston which works in a cylinder, 
and by its weight,.in descending, forces air into 
a chamber on shore. The air force in this cham- 
ber, in turn, is applied to a column of water, 
which is directed under several hundred pounds’ 
pressure against the edges of a water wheel. The 
water falls from the wheel, again to be. pumped 
up into the chamber and renew its journey; but 
the power it carries is taken on a dynamo, which 
keeps in service a series of electric lights. Such 
an installation will develop from two to three 
horse-power for each float. 

It is estimated’ that a thousand horse-power 
machine of this pattern, capable of supplying ten 


sthousand incandescent lamps, could be built for 


a little more than a hundred thousand dollars, 
The cost of running is estimated at only thirteen 
dollars a year per horse-power, including inter- 
est on the investment, which is a small part of 
the ordinary cost of steam. 

But why stop with wind and water power? 
Why not go to the vast, the incalculable reservoir 
of force which not only put these in motion, but 
from which came the imprisoned power of coal 
itself—the sun? So powerful are the sun’s rays, 
when at their height, that on every square yard 
of the earth’s surface there falls the equivalent 
of three horse power. The sunshine on a four 
acre lot at noonday represents an energy equal 
to that now taken from Niagara. Enough heat 
falls on a steamship’s deck, if it were all gathered 
up and applied to the propeller, to drive the 
vessel along at its usual speed. The world uses 
eight hundred million tons of coal every year and 
wastes nine-tenths of it in the using, while upon 
an area less than twenty miles square of the 
Sahara desert the sun is pouring as much heat 
as that coal contains. 

For thousands of years inventors have sought 
how to put this enormous power to use. The 
schoolboy hears the story of Archimedes, how 
twenty years before Christ he set on fire the 
ships of the enemy in the harbor of Syracuse 
by concentrating on them the heat of scores of 
mirrors. 

John Ericsson, the builder of the Monitor, 
turned his attention to the problem, and in 1870 
produced his first solar machine. Then for four- 
teen years he labored to perfect his motor. The 
best he could do was to produce about one horse- 
power from a surface of a hundred square feet, 
thus using only a thirtieth of the actual energy 
of the sun. His method was to condense the 
heat upon a boiler of water by mirrors. 

About the same time; a Frenchman, Mouchot, 
produced similar results. The latter afterward 
put his discoveries to practical use by building a 
machine light enough to be carried on a man’s 
back. It is useful for distilling water on the 
ocean or in arid regions, and will distil two and 
a half quarts in an hour. The French have put 
this method of distilling to use in Algiers on an 
extensive scale. 

We do not need to go to the Sahara to find 
desert. The arid plains of our own great West 
are a needy field. There the sun shines with 
scarcely a cloud. Given a cheap power to pump 
the water, these barren plains would “blossom 
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like the rose,” and the power is there in limit- 
less abundance, if only it can be used. 

In southern California, at South Pasadena, an 
experiment is now in progress that holds out a 
hope of redemption to the whole of that great 
Western country. It is a solar motor built on the 
same general principle followed by Ericsson, but 
brought to a perfection that seems to promise 
practical usefulness. The essential part of the 
motor is a huge glass reflector, somewhat the 
shape of an umbrella with its top cut off. The 
inner surface is lined with one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-eight small mirrors, so ar- 
ranged that they reflect the sunlight upon a 
boiler located at the center, corresponding to the 
handle of the umbrella. The great disk is cir- 
cular, with a diameter of thirty-three and a half 
feet at its broad edge, narrowing down to fifteen 
feet at the inner opening. It is mounted on a 
steel frame strong enough to resist a wind of a 
hundred miles an hour. This mounting is neces- 
sary, in order that the axis or center may always 
point exactly to the sun. 

The disk weighs several tons, but is moved into 
place in the morning with a few pounds’ pressure 
by the hand. An indicator shows when it is ex- 
actly in focus. The position once fixed, it auto- 
matically keeps its face to the sun, being regulated 
by a clock, like the mounting of a great telescope. 
As the sun becomes concentrated upon the boiler 
there arises, first, a vapor like the morning dew; 
then the heat begins to quiver within the magic 
circle and along the black water tube. In an 
hour there is a jet of steam, which is led into the 
compound engine and begins to turn a centrifugal 
pump; and the sun is “drawing water” at the rate 
of fourteen hundred gallons a minute. When the 
sun descends to the horizon, the heat no longer 
plays upon the boiler, and the motor stops, ready 
to take up its task on the coming day. 

Many people who see this machine at work ask 
what makes it go. They seem absolutely unable 
to understand the idea, simple as it is. Those 
who do comprehend fail to appreciate the enor- 
mous power at work. Thrust a piece of copper 
into the focus and it will melt directly. Let the 
rays fall upon a piece of wood, and the flames 
will shoot up as by magic. Were a man to climb 
into the circle, he would be burned to a crisp in 
a few seconds. 

The Pasadena motor is the result of numerous 
experiments by some Boston capitalists. They 
built a silver reflector at enormous cost, only to 
abandon it. They built a machine modeled after 
Ericsson’s, but it failed to do the work. They 
built a third machine at Longwood, and a fourth 
was set up at Denver. Now comes the Pasadena 


model, and with it success. Not that it is the 
best that can be made, for already inventors are 
suggesting improvements; but it actually does 
work, and does it well and cheaply. Better and 
larger machines will undoubtedly follow. 

It is safe to say that, with even the present 
developments, the wheels of the world would not 
stop should every pound of her coal have been 
consumed. 


nts cicsadsciinuauaudeedadipaapes New York Evening Post 


“IT expect to see the Texas oil used in the 
passenger locomotives of our Eastern railroads,” 
says Edward W. Parker, the fuel statistician of 
the Geological Survey. “Great economic results 
will follow the Beaumont discoveries, unless I 
am mistaken. Thus far smoke-consuming devices 
on locomotives are not wholly successful; the 
limited space and the necessity of a forced draught 
complicate the problem. But oil makes an ad- 
mirable locomotive fuel, as those who have ridden 
on some of the roads of southern California have 
long realized. The Southern Pacific, the Santa 
Fé, and other railroads are now changing over 
their locomotives, so as to use this fuel oil, and I 
believe the movement will spread. This Texas 
product in its crude form is much heavier than 
the Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Eastern oils, but it 
does not carry the same quantity of illuminants. 
While it could be refined for illuminating pur- 
poses, I doubt whether it would pay to do so in 
the present competition for a wide market. But 
it is an ideal fuel oil, better than we have ever 
had before, and will make its market there. 

“The Santa Fé Railroad has long used oil for 
quite a stretch of country, in fact from California 
till it nears the coal fields of New Mexico. On 
the line of the Southern Pacific, whose tracks 
already run within four miles of Beaumont, there 
is not a coal field from New Orleans to San 
Francisco; the road has had to import its coal 
from Alabama, the Indian Territory, New Mex- 
ico. and Colorado. This has been one of its 
heaviest items of expense, and I should say that 
the cost of fuel for running trains on that rail- 
road ought now to be reduced 50 per cent. To 
show how eagerly its managers took advantage 
of the opportunity, it will be recalled that oil was 
struck at Beaumont on the 1oth of January. In 
March, when I was in New Mexico, plans had 
already been made for putting up tanks for the 
storage and distribution of oil fer locomotives, 
and this was less than two months after its dis- 
covery. They spray it under the boilers on the 
atomizer principle, sometimes ising steam power, 
and sometimes compressed air, but as the loco- 
motive is supplied with both, one for the pistons, 
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and the other for the brakes, either plan works 
well. Wherever oil is used for fuel, either on 
locomotives or steamboats, it can be carried some 
distance away from the boilers, and be conveyed 
to them in pipes. This is sometimes an advan- 
tage. Steamers will often have their boiler capa- 
city in the stern and their fuel in the bow. Oil 
fuel also avoids all expense of stoking. While 
I do not think that the Texas oil will get into 
our freight locomotives right away, I look to see 
it on the passenger trains, particularly where 
the roads appreciate the advantage to the pas- 
sengers of freedom from the smoke and coal 
dust which are now the unpleasant part of rail- 
road riding. 

“Another place where Texas oil is going to 
invade the coal market is in the compresses of 
the South. They use a great deal of coal there 
for pressing cotton, as well as in sugar factories. 
These are now changing over to oil-burners. This 
is already the case with most of the plants in 
Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, and Houston.” 





Reclaiming the Zuider Zee......cccve cee eves toceeevevces: Engineer 


Rather more than fifty years ago arose the idea 
of adding, by the arts of peace, a twelfth province 
to the kingdom of the Netherlands. In 1849 the 
engineer, Van Diggelen, published a project for 
cutting off the Zuider Zee from the waters of the 
North Sea, and then the inclosed space was to 
be pumped dry. The project was worked out 
most elaborately, but it was shown that its execu- 
tion was a practical impossibility. Van Diggelen 
wished to reclaim not only the large southern 
expanse of the Zuider Zee, which forms a sea- 
board for the very heart of Holland, but he was 
so ambitious as to entertain the project of re- 
claiming from the sea the region lying between 
the province of Friesland and the outlying fringe 
of the four islands of Texel, Vlieland, Terschell- 
ing, and Ameland. The eastern end of the enor- 
mous work would have been at the Lauwer Zee, 
at the very center of northern Holland. How- 
ever, the idea was held to be impossible of accom- 
plishment from a technical point of view, and the 
economic results were regarded as not likely to 
be sufficiently remunerative to pay the immense 
outlay necessary. A second and more modest 
project was brought forward in 1866 by Engineer 
Beyerinck; and in 1877 the Dutch Government 
commissioned M. van Stieltjes to draw up the 
necessary plans for draining the Zuider Zee, but 
owing to a change in the government the project 
was allowed to lapse. At last, in January, 1886, 
the “Zuiderzeevereeniging” was established, with 
the idea of reclaiming the Zuider Zee. The asso- 
ciation was well supported by the leading author- 
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ities in the five provinces which encircle the 
Zuider Zee, and it was joined by fifty-two 
parishes, sixty-four water guilds, and by many 
agricultural, trading, industrial and shipping so- 
cieties, and also by great numbers of private in- 
dividuals. The association then set to work, and 
for some years the general public could see but 
small results. The main part of this preparatory 
activity consisted at first in examining the nature 
of the soil underlying the waters of the Zuider 
Zee, and then in working out the practicability of 
the various details involved in carrying out the 
project. The leading engineer in charge of the 
project was M. Lely, who, curiously enough, hap- 
pens to be Minister of Waterworks at this mo- 
ment, and it has been reserved for him to lay 
before the Second Chamber a bill for “Cutting 
off and Draining the Zuider Zee.” According to 
the plan drawn up by M. Lely, the work of 
draining the Zuider Zee will be undertaken mainly 
by the “Zuiderzeevereeniging,” under the super- 
vision of the state, and the state will be re- 
sponsible for the necessary money. 

With regard to the financial aspect of the pro- 
ject, it is estimated that the cost of constructing 
the dyke will amount to 40,800,000. gulden, and 
to this must be added 17,000,000 gulden for 
waterworks, the construction of fortresses, and 
especially for compensating the fishermen of the 
Zuider Zee. Then the sum of 35,550,000 gulden is 
estimated to represent the cost of laying out as 
“polders” the 46,520 hectares of fruitful reclaimed 
land. These new polders will form an addition 
of about 140,000 English acres. Thus, in round 
numbers the total outlay will about to 95,000,000 
gulden, or £7,916,666, and the whole project is to 
be completed in eighteen years. The necessary 
funds are to be raised by means of a loan, which 
is to be redeemed during the next sixty years, 
although it is expressly stated in the scheme of 
the project that recourse may have to be had to 
the ordinary revenues of the State, seeing that 
“nations have before now had to make greater 
and more keenly felt sacrifices for the purpose 
of enlarging the area of their country.” 





Ce Ps dvcccducnccensscbiccssecdes Scientific American 

The Eiffel Tower of Paris has proved of im- 
mense value as a meteorological station. The 
extreme height of its topmost platform above 
the surrounding country has enabled some valu- 
able data to be obtained regarding the wind 
velocity and atmospheric temperature at that 
altitude. A complete record of observations ever 
since the opening of the tower, in 1889, has been 
made. The meteorological instruments are situ- 
ated on the uppermost platform, and are connected 
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electrically with a station below. Hourly records 
are by this means obtained. A curious fact has 
been noticed in connection with these observa- 
tions. It is impossible to obtain any record of 
the rainfall at the summit of the tower. The 
velocity of the wind at that altitude is so great 
that practically the rain drops travel in a horizon- 
tal direction, and thus the rain gages do not 
receive them. Even in a heavy storm, this pecu- 
liarity has been observed. According to the 
record, the velocity of the wind at the top of 
the tower is more than three times that at a 
height of seventy feet above the ground, and the 
normal velocity exceeds a speed of eighteen miles 
per hour. 





The Government's New Explosive....Hudson Maxim,....New England 

Maximite, the new high explosive which has 
been adopted by the United States Government, 
is about 50 per cent. more powerful than ordinary 
dynamite. It is considerably more powerful than 
pure nitroglycerin, and is only equaled in violence 
among commercial high explosives by nitro- 
gelatin and pure picric acid; and yet Maximite 
is so insensitive that it cannot be exploded by 
flame or by piercing it with a white hot iron. 

Even molten iron has been poured upon a mass 
of it without causing an explosion. When heated 
in an open vessel, its temperature cannot be raised 
to the explosion point, for it will first melt, and 
then evaporate like water, until it is all gone. 
In order to explode it, it must be confined very 
strongly, the same as when employed as a burst- 
ing charge for projectiles, and then to be set off 
it requires a very powerful detonator. This qual- 
ity of great insensitiveness, coupled with its very 
high explosive power, better adapts Maximite for 
use in armor-piercing projectiles than any other 
explosive. 


The Telegraphone .....ceceeececevecceseesoeers Engineering (London) 

The Telegraphone Syndicate, 2, Angel court, 
Throgmorton street, E. C., has on view a very 
interesting demonstration of the telegraphone, or 
telephonograph, of Mr. Waldemar Poulsen, of 
Copenhagen, which has several times been- men- 
tioned in these columns. Attention was first drawn 
to this ingenious discovery about a year ago. It 
occurred to Mr. Poulsen that it should be possible 
to obtain a lasting magnetic record of a telephone 
message produced not, as in the case of the 
phonograph, by the aid of a style and a me- 
chanical contrivance worked by the energy of 
the human voice, but directly by the magnetic 
effects of the undulating currents of the trans- 
mitter, and the experiments proved much more 
successful and simple than could be anticipated. 
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A steel wire, ordinary pianoforte wire, one milli- 
meter in thickness, is wound in a close helix on 
a drum, about six inches in diameter, which is 
turned by an electric motor at a peripheral speed 
of six feet per second or more. In the place of 
the style of the phonograph, we find a small elec- 
tromagnet, under and between whose poles the 
wire passes. The currents of the microphone, 
circulating through the coils of the electromagnet, 
magnetize the steel-wire crosswise, and thus im- 
press the message on it. For reproduction, the 
switch of the instrument is shifted so as to con- 
nect the same electromagnet with the receiving 
telephone, the magnet -is moved back on its slide- 
bar, and the drum turned in the same direction 
as before. The magnetized portions of the wire 
re-induce the currents which magnetized them, 
and the message is repeated with a distinctness 
and articulation far exceeding anything as yet 
realized in similar apparatus. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion regarding this point. The mag- 
netic record, i. e., the wire, may be used for 
thousands of reproductions—ten thousand have 
been reached—fingered with perspiring hands, 
kept for months and cleaned of rust by means of 
a gentle application of emery paper, and will do 
its duty again. When a message is to be de- 
stroyed, the switch, again with its two or three 
dry cells in circuit, is put to its third position. 
The reverse currents then demagnetize the wire, 
and thus obliterate the message completely; the 
wire is at once ready to receive a fresh record. 
In place of the wire a thin steel band, about 
one-eighth inch wide, may be used. This is run 
off one drum on to another, between the two it is 
impressed with the message, or it gives off the 
message, as the case may be. This promises to 
afford a more practical instrument than the coiled 
wire. In the distributor for press messages, an 
endless steel band, a few millimeters in width, 
is used, stretched over two pulleys, traveling at 
a rate of about eight feet per second. One elec- 
tromagnet impresses the message. Further on 
the band travels over a dozen other electro- 
magnets, each joined to a separate receiver cir- 
cuit, and, finally, over the deleting magnet, which 
has its own battery, or is simply a permanent 
magnet. Transmission goes on_ incessantly 
through the recording magnet; the messages are 
received by the telephones and wiped out by the 
deleting magnet, so that the belt returns demag- 
netized to the spot where a fresh impression can 
be made. The electromagnets used in connection 
with the steel wire consist of two iron pins, one 
millimeter in thickness, inclined toward one an- 
other with their poles and wound with one-tenth 
millimeter copper wire. 
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What Girls Should Study....... Julia Ward Howe....... Leisure Hours 


Every girl should be taught to look upon her- 
self as a member of a civilized, Christian com- 
munity, and as such bound to hold the interests 
of such a community dear and sacred. She 
should early learn that no woman lives to herself 
alone. As the natural guardian of the home she 
is bound to have in charge its dearest and most 
intimate sources of well-being. If she marries, 
it should not be with a view only to the personal 
suiting of tastes and circumstances, but with an 
earnest desire to fulfil the duties and to deserve 
the dignities which belong to true matronhood. 
If she has children, she must train them from the 
start as servants of the State and as members of 
the Church universal. To the individual the 
great values of life unite in thought and affection. 
Each of these has its mean and its heroic side, 
and the facile sympathies of youth can be led in 
either direction. The responsibility implied in 
this statement is so momentous that one may well 
tremble in assuming it. Margaret Fuller in the 
early days of her maternal experience was heard 
to exclaim, “God be merciful to me, a sinner!” 
Which we may interpret thus, “How shall I, a 
fallible being, dare to undertake the guidance of 
this immortal soul?’ Thus much we may say, 
that in this guidance the selfish use of talents and 
advantages should always give place to the gen- 
erous and helpful holding of both. 





Transplanting Language ...... 0. ¢++++++sseseeeees Honolulu Advertiser 


Whether the teachers now on their way to the 
Philippines will be able to impart much English 
to the tribal populations there, let alone to revolu- 
tionize the daily speech of the people, is a ques- 
tion which brings widely divergent views. In 
our opinion they will not. Nothing clings to a 
race more tenaciously than its native language 
unless it be its native color. After eighty years 
of effort to spread the English language in this 
group the home tongue of the full-blooded 
Hawaiian is his aboriginal jargon. The writer 
asked a veteran schoolmaster the other day, a 
man who has been inspector-general of schools, 
if he knew of a single Hawaiian family, exclu- 
sive of the half-whites, that talked English at 
home. He said he knew of one only, a family 
living in Lahaina. All the rest ate as true to 
their inherited tongue as they are to their racial 
hue. 

For about a hundred years the creoles of 
Louisiana have been subject to American influ- 
ences, yet the ratio of those who talk English at 


all is disappointing. French is their habitual 
language at home, and their customary lan- 
guage abroad. The French Canadian wants 
to remain French, and usually succeeds. He 
speaks the Gallic tongue in the privacy of his 
domicile, he keeps books, preaches, trafficks, and 
swears in French. Yet he has been under -the 
English flag and English laws for more than a 
century and a half. 

The Spanish tongue has shown great staying 
powers in New Mexico, and is yet the dominating 
language in the plateau section of the Territory. 
After fifty-one years of Territorial organization, 
with English-speaking common schools and 
courts, New Mexico is only able to report a slight 
leavening of the Spanish speech among the people 
of Latin blood, who live in the lowland country, 
where the chances of coming in contact with 
Americans have been moderately improved. 

So far as the Philippines are concerned, we 
should say that at least 100 years of assiduous 
work would be required before any marked im- 
pression could be made on the language of the 
masses; and even then the wedge of English 
speech might be driven but little further than has 
been the case in the creole district of Louisiana. 





Education for Citizenship...........+. SS ee Gunton's 


In the last report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education is a list of the “sixteen 
more important studies of our secondary schools,” 
with the number of pupils pursuing each study, 
and its percentage to the total number of pupils 
enrolled in these schools. Neither civil govern- 
ment nor political economy appear in this list. 
The fact that five of these “more important 
studies” are taken, each, by less than five per cent. 
and two by less than four per cent. of the pupils 
enrolled in these schools, and that no mention is 
made anywhere in this report on secondary 
schools of the subjects that we are considering, is 
a silent commentary on the place that the social 
sciences have as yet found in the secondary 
schools of the United States that seems to have 
in it more of eloquence than of encouragement. 

But the situation is not quite so discouraging as 
it at first seems from an examination of this doc- 
ument. If we turn to the educational reports of 
the different States, we find that 215 out of the 244 
high schools reported by Massachusetts offer a 
course in civil government and that 77 of those 
schools provide for some instruction in political 
economy. In New York State which has an en- 
rollment in its high schools and academies of 
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66,342 pupils, 11,509 are reported as having taken 
an examination in civics and 3,012 in economics 
during the past year; while in North Dakota these 
subjects are said to be prescribed in the course of 
study for high schools by the State board. That 
these are very favorable examples must be ad- 
mitted, but they serve to show that social sciences 
have received some recognition in our secondary 
schools. According to the reports received by 
the Committee of Ten on this subject from many 
different sections of the United States it appeared 
that political economy was taught in about five 
per cent. of the secondary schools of this country. 

“Charity,” it is said, “shall cover the multitude 
of sins,” but by no possible stretch of her mantle 
could she hope to hide all the bad work that 
passes for instruction in civil government and 
political economy. ‘This, however, is in no way 
the fault of the civics and economics teachers, 
for strictly speaking there are no such teachers, 
or very few at most, in our secondary schools. 
The teacher who attempts to give instruction in 
these subjects is nearly always the teacher of 
something else. The Latin teacher who may 
chance to have a spare hour can “fill it in” by 
hearing the class in civil government. The math- 
ematics teacher is supposed in some way to have 
absorbed a sufficient knowledge of the principles 
of political economy to be able to spend profitably 
what might otherwise be three or four vacant 
periods in the week in judiciously instructing a 
class in that subject. This situation follows 
necessarily from the fact that these subjects have 
found so small a place in the programs of the 
great majority of our schools. 

But even those teachers who are specially in- 
terested in these studies, and are fortunate enough 
to be able to devote the larger part of their time 
to them, are as yet far from being satisfied with 
their success. They feel that they are pioneers 
in a new field of pedagogy. They find themselves 
in the midst of a great amount of material from 
which they must select a littke—that which is 
likely to be of most value to their pupils as future 
citizens, and which at the same time is best 
adapted to the needs of their present stage of de- 
velopment. The difficulty of this problem can be 
appreciated only by those who have attempted to 
solve it. With one or two very poor exceptions, 
the only text-books on this subject that have been 
on the market for use in secondary schools were 
spoiled abridgments of works prepared primarily 
for colleges. It is only recently that a desire to 
produce text-books on political economy suited to 
the needs of the secondary schools seems to have 
become epidemic among students of economics. 
Within the last two or three years several very 
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creditable works have appeared. They are full 
of encouragement to those who believe that po- 
litical economy should receive a respectful atten- 
tion in our high school programs. They are not 
only the substance in part of things hoped for, 
but also, we trust, the evidence of things not yet 
seen. 

In the United States formal teaching of the 
social sciences has not as yet found a very im- 
portant place in the work of the secondary 
schools. They are taught in a comparatively 
small number of these schools, and in the schools 
where they are made subjects of instruction they 
are usually elective studies, taken by only a small 
number of pupils, and receiving little time and at- 
tention. In the second place, the character of the 
instruction in these subjects is for the most part 
very poor; not many of the teachers who 
are compelled to “hear classes” in these branches 
are interested in them or know much about them, 
and the few instructors who have devoted them- 
selves with zeal to this line of work labor under 
serious disadvantages. 





American Women in German Universities..... ....+ New York Tribune 


The second American woman to take the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, has just returned to this country. She is 
Miss Neena Hamilton, of New York. It must 
be remembered that Miss Elizabeth Denio, of 
Rochester, comes first in this honored list. The 
subject of Miss Hamilton’s thesis was, “The 
Adoration of the Magi in Tuscan Painting from 
Giotto to Leonardo.” The faculty praised it 
highly. But Miss Hamilton, who spent seven 
years abroad in advanced study, was subject to 
obloquy and disrespect during her entire stay, and 
it is well to learn how women seeking admission 
into Heidelberg are treated. 

“I would not advise any American woman to 
go through what I have in an effort to secure a 
German degree,” said Miss Hamilton. “She will 
meet with opposition on every hand, from the 
ministry, from the faculty, from the professors 
more than all, and even from the men students. 
She will find it impossible to take lectures under 
certain professors, no matter of how much im- 
portance they may be to her course. She will 
be asked to leave certain libraries, though some 
other professor may have sent- her there. All 
this opposition is not because she is an American, 
but because she is a woman. A German woman 
meets with as great opposition, if, indeed, there 
are not more restrictions placed in her way. 

“The feeling against higher education for 
women is stronger in Germany than in the other 
countries. At the universities at Halle, Berlin, 
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Munich and Heidelberg—I found the same oppo- 
sition everywhere. When I first went to Ger- 
many the feeling against women was much 
stronger than it is now. I had to persuade the 
professors to give me permission to take their 
courses. Then the matter was taken up by the 
faculty of the university, and if the petition was 
approved it was turned over to the ministry for 
consideration. You can imagine how unpleasant 
it was to attend lectures where one was the only 
woman among 200 men. Some professors would 
not consider the possibility of a woman student 
doing the required work, and would not allow one 
to listen to their lectures. 

“One day at Heidelberg a certain professor 
sent me to a library to consult some books. I 
was hard at work over them when another pro- 
fessor entered. 

“What are you doing here?’ he demanded. 

“I explained that my professor had sent me, 
and outlined the work I was doing. 

“Well, you can go away again, and at once,’ 
he said gruffly. 

“Of course I went, for there was no appeal. 
I could hardly blame the blunt old man, however, 
for he was simply following the views which he 
had held all his life. 
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“During the last two years, however, I have 
noticed that the opposition to women was becom- 
ing less. The German professors are waking up 
to the fact that women can do the required work. 
They have passed their examination with uni- 
form success, while a great many men fail every 
year. The professors still try to make the women 
fail by giving them most severe examinations. 
The younger students also are beginning to look 
with more favor on co-education. Many of them 
believe that they can reach a broader culture 
through the education of their women. I believe 
that the presence of American women students 
has had much to do with this change of feeling. 
And just here I want to sound a note of warning 
to the American women who expect to study in 
Germany. They should be most careful not to 
abuse such freedom as is now accorded them. I 
have heard of girls who went to Germany with 
this idea, ‘I will see and hear everything, whether 
they like it or not. What do I care for their old- 
fashioned rules and regulations ?” 

“A very little of this spirit will do much to 
foster the feeling of opposition. It will not only 
make it difficult for American women who desire 
to study there, but it will delay the cause of co- 
education in Germany.” 





Concerning: 


Port Wine-=- 


By Charles Bellows 


About 1868 Lord Lytton, at that time Secretary 
of Legation at Lisbon, sent a thrill through the 
frames of habitual drinkers of port wine by 
stating in an official report that “all port intended 
for the English market was composed almost quite 
as much of elderberries as grapes.” This startling 
assertion was afterward qualified by his explain- 
ing that his allusion only applied to the deepen- 
ing of the color of the wine with extract from 
the skins of dried elderberries, and not to any 
admixture of elderberry juice with the wine 
itself. Lord Lytton had, moreover, affirmed that 
the Paiz Vinhateiro of the Alto Duro abounded 
with elder-trees. Both statements were inac- 
curate at the time, and are equally inaccurate 
to-day. 

The principal shippers of port wine to England 
either own or rent quintas in the Alto Duro, 
or, what is equivalent, contract to purchase their 


*New York Evening Post. 


produce in the form of wine. During the time 
of vintage they or their representatives are every 
day engaged in riding about from one vineyard to 
another, for the purpose of seeing that the vint- 
age is properly made; that green or damaged 
grapes do not get into the Logaros; that the 
pressing and fermentation take place under favor- 
able conditions ; and that brandy from the juice of 
the grape alone, which they take care themselves 
to supply, shall be added only at such times and 
in such quantities as they shall approve. 

It is only after having been drawn off into 
large tunnels, when the second fermentation has 
ceased through cold weather having set in, that 
it acquires the rich purple hue common to young 
port wine. That port wine has spirit put in it 
to conserve a portion of its saccharine when the 
grapes are not over-ripe, is well known. The cost 
of this spirit is always greater than that of the 
best wine; hence the minimum quantity possible is 


. always used, and it is néver used unless absolutely 
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necessary. The late Baron Forrester was one 
of the first to advocate the shipment of wine from 
the Alto Duro without any addition of spirit— 
but then it is no longer port wine, for the reason 
that having consumed all its natural sugar by 
means of its more perfect fermentation, it has 
none of the rich, fruity flavor of the younger 
vintage wines, nor the refined liqueur-like charac- 
ter of the older growths to which old port wine 
drinkers were accustomed. Hence they have re- 
fused to accept it as a substitute, and from this 
has dated the decline in the use of port wine. 

The happy possessors of port in perfection are 
popularly supposed to be those individuals who 
have inherited a cellar of wine laid down a cen- 
tury or so ago by a grandfather or great-uncle; 
and while they are to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing so excellent an ancestor, there is really no 
reason why, at the present time, a man should not 
lay down port wine for his own drinking, as it is 
quite possible to obtain wine of fifty to sixty 
years of age at a price not to exceed $10 to $12 
a gallon at the present time. Wine from ripe, 
but not over-ripe grapes, with fine full firmness 
and sufficient richness, is certain to improve, with 
this great advantage, that it does not absolutely 
require long keeping in bottle. It is necessary, 
however, that it should be allowed to mature, and 
get rid cf its coarse parts in the wood, and if 
kept thus for three or five years and then bottled, 
it will in two years’ time be better than if bottled 
green and kept ten years in bin. 

The most famous vintages are 1834 and 1858. 
Since 1834 there have been in the Upper Duro 
sixteen years classed as vintage years, ’36, ’40, ’42, 
"44, '47, '50, ’51, 53, 58, "61, 63, '67, '68, ’70, '72-3, 
and ’75, but out of these sixteen years there were 
only four grand years, ’40, ’47, 63, ’70, with two 
others which almost deserve to be thus classed— 
"42 and ’68—showing that, on an average, not 
more than really one grand vintage can be reck- 
oned upon in each decade. In 1815 there was a 
grand wine, remarkable for the refinement of its 
flavor, and exhaling a soft and delicate bouquet ; 
it was scarcely darker in color than a good 
sherry. The only time that I ever saw any in this 
country was a small lot brought here by the late 
John T. Howard, which sold ten or fifteen years 
ago for $48 a dozen. It has not been procurable 
since, and does not exist in Portugal at the 
present writing. Vintage of 1870 is remarkable 
also for the great delicacy and fine perfume; that 
of 1873 is dry and emits a strong bouquet. 

Unlike sherry, port is not kept to any extent 
in Soleras. Most large Oporto shippers have 
stocks of old wines of fine vintages, the character 
of which they keep up by “refreshing” them, as 
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it is termed, with wines of a more youthful but 
equally high character. Port wine is believed 
to mature less perfectly when subject to the in- 
fluence of light, and the stores in which they are 
kept have but few windows or skylights. This is 
also the reason why port wine bottles are gen- 
erally of dark glass. 1n these Oporto cellars, the 
walls and timbers alike are blackened by the con- 
stantly evaporating alcohol, and monster cob- 
webs hang in fantastic festoons before the dingy 
windows and from the dark, decaying rafters. 
There was a famous Oporto maxim: “If it is a 
good vintage, sell your coat, sell the shirt off 
your back, sell your skin if you can get any one 
to buy it, in order to purchase wine.” 

Some natural ports of the vintage of 1877 from 
Norval and Covelhinos are sound and clean 
wines ; and white port, when it is not a rain-water 
freak, is made from the “sheeps’-tail” grape. 
Malmseys of a pale golden color, with a most 
pronounced flavor and powerful bouquet, and a 
luscious and delicate muscatel, are largely ex- 
ported in bottles to Brazil. There is also a Solera, 
the original foundation of which dates back to 
1827, which is known as the “Bismarck Port,” 
from the circumstance that several pipes of it 
were supplied every year to the German Chancel- 
lor for his own special drinking through the Ger- 
man Consul at Oporto. 

About ten years ago I was sent for by the 
late Cyrus W. Field to see a lot of port wine, 
which had been presented to him by Dean Stanley 
of Westminster. It had been bottled in curious 
dwarf port wine bottles, and from lying upon its 
side for many a long year had deposited a rich 
heavy sediment that clung to the under side of the 
bottles like a thick paste. The corks had shriv- 
elled up to about one-quarter of their former size, 
and any attempt at moving the bottles would 
have so disarranged this sediment that the wine 
would have become muddy and not fit to drink. 
I had all the bottles stood upright for several 
weeks, and then again visited the closet where 
the wine was stored. The sediment had settled, 
and it was quite possible then to draw the old 
corks and replace them with new ones without 
disturbing the wine. The character of this wine 
was full-bodied, light, and delicate port, of great 
power, and was the finest port wine that I had 
ever seen in this city. It is often the case that 
port wine thus for years lying on its side is abso- 
lutely unfit to drink, for the reason that it is 
impossible to decant the clear wine. There is no 
reason whatever why corks that are good at the 
time of bottling should not last for twenty-five 
or thirty years without needing to be touched. 

The oldest known unblended wine is 1851. 
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Table Talk: Concerning Eating and Drinking 


Famous Coffee and Tea Drinkers...........++. Saturday Evening Post 


An interesting and not uninstructive volume 
might be written on the favorite edibles and 
potables of famous literary men—especially on 
the stimulants in which they have sought refresh- 
ment or inspiration. Few persons realize what a 
transformation tea and coffee—those beverages 
which the plain-speaking William Cobbett de- 
nounced as “slops’”—have wrought in the tastes 
of this class of workers, weaning them, as they 
have, from the heavy potations of wine and spirits 
in which they once indulged. 

The roll of literary men who have been pas- 
sionately fond of that 
“Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 

And see all things through his half-shut eyes,” 
is decidedly shorter than that of the illustrious 
tea-tipplers, although to-day, perhaps, the differ- 
ence is fast disappearing. Voltaire, the king of 
wits and literateurs, was the king, too, of 
coffee-drinkers. In his old age he took fifty cups 
a day, which sadly hurt his digestion and hastened 
his death. The abstemious Balzac was fond of 
the same drink, stimulating himself with it from 
midnight, when he began his literary work, till 
daybreak, when, starved and self-forgetful, he 
would find himself, bare-headed and in dressing- 
gown and slippers, in the Place du Carrousel, 
ignorant how he came there, and miles from 
home. 

Sir James Mackintosh was so fond of coffee 
that he used to assert that the powers of a man’s 
mind would generally be found to be proportional 
to the quantity of that stimulant which he drank. 
His brilliant schoolmate and friend, Robert Hall, 
preferred tea, of which he sometimes drank a 
dozen cups. 

Cowper’s fine tribute to “the cups that cheer 
but not inebriate’—a phrase, by the way, which 
he borrowed from Bishop Berkeley—is one of 
the most pleasing pictures in the “Task.” Porson 
and Parr, the famous Greek scholars, indulged in 
frequent and copious potations of the Chinese 
beverage. Sir James Scarlett once saw the 
former drink sixteen cups of tea, one after an- 
other, at Bayne’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn—an 
innocent stimulant compared with others that he 
indulged in. Once, having been asked, after he 
had drunk a dozen cups at a lady’s table, if he 
would have another, he replied with a line from 
Catullus: “Non possum tecum vivere, nec 
sine te.” ! 

Of Dr. Samuel Johnson it is almost impossible 
to think except as one drinking interminable 


“dishes” of tea. The teapot he used was a huge 
one, of old Oriental porcelain, painted and gilded, 
and holding not less than three quarts of liquid. 
In his review of Jonas Hannay’s Essay on Tea, 
he speaks of himself as “a hardened and shame- 
less tea-drinker, whose kettle has scarcely time 
to cool; who with tea’ amuses the evening, with 


‘tea solaces the midnight, and with tea welcomes 


the morn.” Tea to the great literary despot was 
like sack to Falstaff: it “ascended him into the 
brain, made it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full 
of nimble, fiery and delectable shapes”; and his 
learning was “a mere hoard, kept by a devil,” 
till tea unlocked it and “set it in act and use.” 
Richard Cumberland, the prolific playwright, 
whose autobiography we have recently read, re- 
lates an amusing incident which happened at his 
own house, when Sir Joshua Reynolds ventured 
to remind Johnson that he had drunk eleven 
cups of tea. 

“Sir,” replied the great literary mogul, “I did 
not count your glasses of wine; why, then, should 
you number up my cups of tea? Sir, I should 
have released the lady from any further trouble 
had it not been for your remark; but you have 
reminded me that I want one of the dozen, and I 
must request Mrs. Cumberland to round up my 
number.” 

If Johnson drank tea oftener and more copious- 
ly than any other literary potentate of England, 
William Hazlitt, the writer and critic, probably 
surpassed every other author in the singularity 
and strength of his potations. Rising usually 
at one or two o’clock in the day, he would sit 
over his breakfast of exceedingly strong black 
tea and a toasted French roll—if he had no work 
on hand—for hours, silent, motionless, and self- 
absorbed as a Turk over his opium-pouch. It 
was the only stimulant or luxury, Douglas Jerrold 
says, he ever took, and he was very fastidious 
about its quality, using always the most expensive 
kind, and consuming, when he lived alone, about 
a pound a week. He always made the tea him- 
self—half filling the teapot with tea, pouring 
boiling water on it, and then almost immediately 
pouring it out, and mingling with it a great 
quantity of sugar and cream. 





FO EO AE isis oscsnesesevisrsincianes New York Times 


It may sound strange and even pessimistic, but 
it is vouched for by those who know, that in all 
the bewildering progress of the world since the 
day Adam was placed on it as the original bread- 
winner, bread, the most important of all necessi- 
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ties, has progressed the least in the amazing 
evolution of the centuries. In other words, bread 
to-day is little different from the bread of thous- 
ands of years ago, and in its mode of manufacture 
it has undergone little material change. 

This does not mean that the flaky white loaves 
produced by the baker of to-day are not good, 
especially if they agree with one; it only means 
that the perfect bread has yet to come, and that 


advance toward it has been woefully slow when, 


compared with the other things we eat. 

However, there is said to be a prospect of bet- 
ter things soon, and it may surprise the general 
reader to know that bread-making is no longer 
considered a trade by those who have begun to 
take it seriously, and that it has been dignified 
by the term of an exact science. It is only 
recently that it has begun to attract the attention 
of men of the higher grades of education and 
intelligence, and these are finding in it a field of 
interesting and profitable research and experi- 
ment. 

Everybody remembers the old country fairs, 
where good housewives had on exhibition bread 
made by some new process—each her own—that 
was to revolutionize the bakery business, accord- 
ing to her way of thinking. These were followed 
by the more enterprising of the mill owners, who 
began to send out demonstrators to food shows 
to exhibit to an enduring public the only bread 
worth considering, made on the spot from the 
particular brand of flour being boomed at the 
time. 

Then came the pooling of the interests of 
the big milling concerns of the country, and out 
of this came the first of the serious attempts to 
give one standard of bread that would combine 
attractiveness, nutrition and cheapness. This 
stimulated a new and growing interest in the 
production of the “staff of life,’ so variously 
created, from the pumpernickel of the European 
peasant to the dainty non-nutritious squares of 
the five o’clock tea table. 

Whatever progress may be made in the making 
of bread, however, it will hardly affect, for some 
years at least, the heavy massive coarse bread of 
the lower grades of Europeans .who flock to 
America, to which they are so accustomed. In 
the Russian quarter of New York the popular 
bread is made in huge round lumps, baked, and 
sold at two cents a pound. It is made of corn- 
meal, cheap fats, and very little yeast, but with 
lots of salt and water. The black bread of the 
Italian colony is as much an institution to it as 
the vendetta, and the day laborer of that nation- 
ality is seemingly content to eke out his sub- 
sistence upon it, aided with a green pepper, a raw 
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tomato or two, with a little beer every day and 
some stew on Sunday. The well-known French 
bread of the table d’hote and the farmer’s bread 
used as a specialty at several of the high-class 
restaurants, come very near the class of bread 
the American is trying to make, but there is a 
long step in between, which time and experi- 
ment alone will surmount. The methods of mak- 
ing the various breads consumed by the cos- 
mopolitan millions of this city would make an 
inventive man wonder why he had not taken this 
field for effort. The more important of the bread- 
makers have now begun to lay out large sums 
yearly for new and improved methods for ovens, 
or for mixing, and as for “kneaders,” a fortune 
awaits the man who will invent a perfect machine. 
There is also the very important feature of 
ventilation and temperature. Almost any one 
can remember how mother or the cook would 
wrap up carefully the “sponge” for to-morrow’s 
bread and generally set it back of the stove or 
in a warm corner of a closet over night, so that 
it might rise properly. It was no more important 
to keep the old home-made bread warm than 
the ton or two of “sponge” that the modern baker 
uses. Temperature in a bakery must therefore 
be made easily changeable, and by methods of 
construction that so far are largely experimental. 
Ventilation goes hand in hand with this. Nothing 
made is so susceptible to foul gases as bread. 





The Ple Eakers,..cccccsssccccccccecsccccccccccccccooss New York Sun 
“The demand for pie,” said an authority on 

the subject, “increases with the population, but 

customs in eating it have somewhat changed. 

“Forty or fifty years ago, for instance, in the 
Eighth and Ninth wards of this city, populated 
then almost exclusively by Americans, you could, 
I venture to say, have found pie on the table of 
every family at dinner every day. Now that 
custom by no means so commonly prevails; but 
the descendants of those families are still eating 
pie; if not at home, in restaurants. 

“Pie is eaten mainly by the native population. 
Foreigners eat very little of it. A German res- 
taurant, for example, might not sell three pies a 
day. The Germans are small pie eaters, and the 
same is true of the English, the Italians and the 
French. The Englishmen eat plum pudding, the 
Italians eat fruit. 

“The area of greatest consumption in the 
United States is in New England and the Middle 
States, though pie is eaten extensively all through 
the West. Pie is eaten much more commonly in 
the North than in the South. Chicago is a good 
pie town. St. Louis, on the other hand, is not so 
good a place for pies. 

















OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 


“And then Eastern cities may have their pecu- 
liarities. A New York pie-baking establishment 
that started a pie bakery in Philadelphia in 1876, 
the year of the Centennial Exhibition, found, 
strange as it may seem to a New Englander, or a 
New Yorker, acquainted with that delight, that 
Philadelphians ate very few green-apple pies and 
also that they ate very few pumpkin pies, while 
sweet-potato pies were a fashion there; and 
further, that the Quaker City was not a great 
pie-eating community for an Eastern city anyway. 
But Philadelphia has taken kindly to green-apple 
and pumpkin pies, and it is now eating more pies 
in general per head than ever before. 

“Pies are made now in greater variety than 
ever, and pie supplies are now drawn from 
greater distances than in old times, being now 
brought from California and from the Southern 
States, as well as, for instance, from the Bahamas, 
whence we get pineapples. The seasons of pies 
made of green fruits have been much prolonged, 
and pies are made the year round of fruit canned 
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or otherwise preserved. In either case the fruit 
used is the best that can be bought. 

“The time-honored mince, long a pie of great 
and steady sale all through winter and the other 
cold months, has been peculiarly a Christmas 
pie for some years, and it is more so now than 
ever. It seems as though almost everybody that 
ate pies at all bought a mince pie at Christmas. 
One big pie concern in this city made up into 
mince pies last Christmas ten tons of mincemeat, 
and this same concern sold on the day before 
Christmas, from a little store, perhaps ten by 
twenty feet, which it maintains on the premises 
for the convenience of people in the neigh- 
borhood, mince pies to the value of $500 at 
retail. 

“Export? No, there are no pies exported ; there 
is no demand, and the pie couldn’t very well be 
exported any distance, even if it were desired, be- 
cause the crust would absorb the moisture and 
so become soggy, which is, of course, the very 
reverse of a desirable condition.” 





Over the Win 


——Once a captain in the army was cornered by 
the enemy and he addressed his men as follows: 
“My men, fight like demons until your powder 
gives | out, then run. I’m a little lame, I'll start 
now.’ 

—Easily Found.—Recently when looking for 
the house of a cousin in a town unfamiliar to my- 
self, I inquired of a passing negro where I should 
find it. “Down dar, sir,” he replied, indicating a 
number of houses down the road. “What’s the 
number?” “You'll find dat on de door, sir.” 

—It was during the Civil War that a captain of 
a New York regiment was inspecting his company. 
At length he came to one private whose shirt was 
badly begrimed. “Patrick O’Flynn!” called out the 
officer. “Here, yer honor,” promptly responded 
Patrick, with his hand to his cap. “How long do 
you wear a shirt?” “Twenty-eight inches,” was 
the rejoinder. 

——Judge Lindley, of the St. Louis Circuit Court, 
like many another good judge, is fond of a quiet 
joke. A raw German, who had been summoned 
for jury duty, desired to be relieved. “Schudge,”’ ~ 
he said, “I can nicht understand English goot.” 
Looking over the crowded bar, his eye filled with 
humor, the judge replied: “Oh! you can serve! 
You won’t have to understand eek English. You 
won’t hear any here.” 

—While Mr. Webster was once addressing the 
Senate on the subject of internal improvements, 
and every Senator was listening with close atten- 
tion, the Senate clock commenced striking, but in- 
stead of striking twice at 2 p. m., continued to 
strike without cessation more than forty times. 
All eyes were turned to the clock, and Mr. Webster 
remained silent until the clock struck about twenty, 
when he thus appealed to the chair: “Mr. Presi- 


e and Walnuts 


dent, the clock is out of order! I have the floor! 
To say that a long and loud laugh from every Sen- 
ator and person in the august chamber was in- 
dulged in is a faint description of the merriment 
this exquisite pun produced. 

——Patrick Murphy was conspicuous for a very 
homely face. He used to say that it seemed like 
“an offince to the landscape,” a conclusion in which 
his acquaintances fully concurred; and he was as 
poor as he was homely. One day a neighbor met 
him and said: “And how are ye, Pat?” “Mighty 
bad,” was the reply. “It is shtarvation that is 
starin’ me in the face.” “If that is so,” said his 
neighbor. “sure and it can’t be very pleasant for 
aither of ye!” 

—Wu Ting Fang, His Excellency the Chinese 
Minister, on one occasion listened with intense 
approval and much industry of thought to William 
Gillette’s performance of his own play, “Secret 
Service,” and asked in reverential courtesy to be 
presented to the actor-author. Into Gillette’s four- 
by-six milk-white dressing room crowded his ex- 
cellency and his suite, all bowing gracefully and 
unrolling their pretty little tan hands from silk 
sleeves to be clasped in Gillette’s firm American 
grasp. “Do you work this way every night for 
many weeks?” asked the diplomat, driving a pierc- 
ing glance at Mr. Gillette. “Yes; many months, 
and years if people will stand it. ”” “How do you 
make this sort of a play—so beautiful a story—not 
interfered with in any way by the characters?” To 
this question Mr. Gillette could not unfold an im- 
promptu drama-recipe, so he took refuge in the 
ambush of the special Gillette wit, in its solemn 
vein of boyishness, and answered, “The best way 
is to write your play first, and then chuck in the 
characters where they do the least harm.” 
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By F. Cunliffe-Owen 


This Order of the Annunciation is the principal 
order of Italy, and may be said to rank with the 
English Order of the Garter, and with the Aus- 
trian and the Spanish Order of the Golden Fleece. 
There is only one grade of this order, which 
was created in 1360 by Amadeus VI. of Savoy, 
in order to commemorate the exploits of his pre- 
decessor, Amadeus V., at Rhodes. It is owing to 
this that its emblem bears the curious motto 
“Fert”—the initial letters of the Latin words 
“Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit.” The knights of 


the Order of the Annunciation rank immediately - 


next to the royal family. The decoration is a 
badge worn around the neck by a gold chain, and 
adorned with a representation in gold and enamel 
of the Angel Gabriel announcing to the Blessed 
Virgin that she is destined to become the mother 
of Christ. 

Russia’s two most notable orders are those of 
St. Andrew and of St. George. The former 
corresponds to the English Order of the Garter, 
and is conferred with the same degree of chari- 
ness as the Order of the Annunciation, Indeed, 
there are to-day no more than eight non-imperial 
Russian knights of St. Andrew all told. The 
order was originally created by the Empress 
Catherine I., and there are but two ladies upon 
whom it has ever been conferred, the present 
Czarina and the widowed empress, each having 
received it on the occasion of her coronation. 

The possession of the Order of St. Andrew 
carries with it all the other Russian decorations 
with the exception of the St. George, which is 
conferred exclusively for exceptional bravery. 
To possess the grand cross of the Order of St. 
George, it is necessary to have commanded a 
victorious army in the field. At the present mo- 
ment there is but one knight grand cross of St. 
George, namely, the Grand Duke Michael, grand 
uncle of the Czar, who commanded the Russian 
troops in Asia Minor during the war of 1877. 
The strictness of the order’s rules and regulations 
may be gathered from the fact that since its 
foundation, more than one hundred and fifty 
years ago, there have been but four members of 
the imperial family who have had the grand cross. 

Even more highly prized than the Russian 
Order of St. George is the Austrian Order of 
Maria Theresa. In order to obtain the grand 
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cross, it is necessary to have commanded, not 
merely a victorious army, but an army which 
has won the day in conflict with superior forces 
of the enemy; while the two minor grades are 
only granted for altogether exceptional and ex- 
traordinary bravery on the field of battle. There 
are nearly two hundred knights of the Russian 
Order of St. George, but there are not more 
thaa twenty living possessors of the Cross of 
Maria Theresa. The sovereign is ex officio the 
grand master, but throughout his entire reign of 
more than fifty years the Emperor Francis Joseph 
has only made four appointments to the order, 
the award of the other crosses having been deter- 
mined by means of ballot on the part of its chap- 
ter. Since the year 1815 only fifty-six knights 
have been admitted to the order. 

The most important of the other orders of 
Austria is the Golden Fleece, which is likewise 


* the principal order of the Spanish crown. Found- 


ed by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, in 1429, its 
grand mastership remained in the possession of 
his house until, on the death of Duke Charles 
the Bold without male issue, it passed to his 
son-in-law, the Emperor Maximilian of Germany. 
From that time on its headship has belonged to 
the imperial house of Hapsburg, which until the 
year 1700 occupied the throne of Spain. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when the 
death of the last Hapsburg ruler of Spain re 
sulted in the succession of a member of the 
French house of Bourbon, a violent quarrel en- 
sued on the subject of the Golden Fleece. The 
new king insisted that it was a Spanish order, 
while the German emperor claimed that it be- 
longed exclusively to his house, and that from 
the moment that the latter ceased to occupy the 
throne of Spain the connection of the order with 
the Spanish crown terminated “ipso facto.” To 
this day no person who received the Fleece from 
the crown of Spain is permitted to wear it at the 
court of Vienna. 

On ordinary occasions the jeweled insignia, 
consisting of the golden fleece of a ram, are worn 
round the neck by a broad crimson moire ribbon, 
which on grand occasions is replaced by a golden 
and. jeweled chain. The insignia are returned to 
the chapter on the death of the knight by his 
surviving relative and heirs, and each Golden 
Fleece now in existence has figured on the breasts 
of famous men in bygone centuries. Thus, that 
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now used by Don Carlos was worn by Duke Philip 
of Burgundy, the founder of ‘the order, while 
the fleece in the possession of the late Prince 
3ismarck was formerly suspended from the neck 
of the Duke of Alva, the despot of the Nether- 
lands. The knights have precedence over every- 
body else at court functions, alike at Vienna and 
Madrid; are all “cousins” of the sovereign by 
courtesy, are exempt from the jurisdiction of 
ordinary tribunals, and can claim trial by the 
chapter of the order, no matter with what crime 
they are charged. 

The English counterpart of the Golden Fleece 
is, of course, the Order of the Garter, of which 
Lord Palmerston used to say with so much gusto 
and satisfaction that there was “no damned non- 
sense about merit in it.” That is to say, it is 
restricted to English and foreign royal and im- 
perial personages, and to British peers of the 
realm whose political influence it is desired to 
recognize or to secure. The Duke of Portland, 
for instance, received the Garter the other day, 
not because he had rendered any special service, 
but because, as one of the biggest landlords of 
the metropolis, and a great territorial magnate in 
the shires, he has a certain influence upon the 
votes of several thousands of electors who are his 
tenants. It was for the same reason that the 
late Duke of Westminster had the Garter con- 
ferred upon him. The late Lord Palmerston, 
who, being an Irish peer, was able to sit in the 
House of Commons, was the only member of that 
chamber who, during the nineteenth century, 
could boast of being a Knight of the Garter. A 
hundred years or so earlier the broad blue ribbon 
and star of the order were worn by Sir Robert 
Walpole, the only commoner on its roster in 
nearly three hundred years. The first Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Roberts are the only two 
soldiers, in modern times, who have received the 
Garter as a reward for military services. Even 
Lord Nelson, in spite of his glorious naval vic- 
tories, had to be content with the Order of the 
Bath, though he might have received the Garter 
had he survived Trafalgar. 

The principal and most distinctive feature of 
the insignia of the Order of the Garter is the 
garter itself, which is made of dark blue velvet, 
edged with gold, bearing the motto of “Honi soit 
qui mal y pense” in golden letters, with buckles 
and pendant of gold, richly chased. Men wear it 
on the left leg, below the knee, with knee breeches 
and silk stockings. The late Queen Victoria used 
to put it on her left arm in the guise of a bracelet, 
above the elbow. The jewel of the order—that is, 
the badge attached to the collar or chain—is 
known as “the George,” and consists of a gold 
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and enameled figure of St. George on horseback, 
encountering the dragon. 

The Order of the Bath, just mentioned, owes 
its peculiar name, which has been the subject of 
so much fun and speculation not only in foreign 
countries, but even in England, to the fact that 
in olden times the taking of a bath constituted a 
very important feature of the investiture of the 
knights. According to the “Chronicles” of Frois- 
sart, the court barber prepared a bath, and the 
candidate for membership in the order, having 
been undressed by his esquires, was thereupon 
placed in the bath, his clothes and collar being 
the perquisites of the barber. He was then re- 
moved from the water with the words, “May this 
be an honorable bath to you,’ and was placed 
wet and naked in a plain bed, without curtains, 
to dry. As soon as he was quite dry, he was 
removed from the bed, dressed in new and rich 
apparel, and conducted by his sponsors to the 
chapel, where he offered a taper to the honor of 
God and a penny piece to the honor of the king. 
Then he went to the monarch, and, kneeling be- 
fore him, he received from the royal sword a 
tap on the shoulder, the king exclaiming, “Arise, 
Sir John,” or “Sir James,” as the case might be, 
and then embracing him and saying, “Be thou a 
good knight and true.” 

Another British order about which relatively 
little is known is that of the Thistle of Scotland, 
which is given exclusively to Scottish nobles, al- 
though the late Sir John Stirling Maxwell, in 
spite of his not being a peer, was likewise a mem- 
ber. It is supposed to have been founded by 
King James IJ. of England in 1687, in honor of 
St. Andrew, and some of the insignia of the order 
figure upon the coins of that date. The collar 
consists of gold and enameled thistles, inter- 
mingled with sprigs of rue, and it is conferred 
like the Garter, as a means of securing the politi- 
cal influence of great territorial magnates. The 
consequence is that some of its knights are far 
from brilliant, and the late Lord Beaconsfield on 
one memorable occasion expressed grave appre- 
hensions lest a peer for whom he had secured the 
coveted emblem should eat it. 

The Order of St. Patrick is to Ireland what the 
Thistle is to Scotland, its membership including 
about twenty of the leading Irish peers. The 
Garter, the Thistle, and St. Patrick stand first 
in rank of precedence among the British orders; 
all three are small in numbers and highly exclu- 
sive. They are purely aristocratic affairs, and 
have little relation to public service. Lord Rob- 
erts earned his Garter, of course, and Lord 
Wolseley his “K. P.” (Knight of St. Patrick), 
but such cases are the rare exceptions. 
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The Bath, on the other hand, is given as a 
reward for all sorts of services, military, naval 
and civil; it has several classes of knighthood, 
including three or four hundred members, and 
there is a still longer list, numbering about a 
thousand, of men who have the right to call 
themselves “C. B.”—Companion of the Bath. 
Then there is the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, which is specially identified with Canada. 
Australia, and the other British colonies. India 
has two orders, that of the Star of India and that 
of the Indian Empire, whose members are native 
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magnates and men who have won distinction in 
the Indian service. All of these are large orders, 
their lists of knights and companions running 
into the hundreds. 

Some of the royal princes belong to practically 
all the British orders, and the sovereign, as the 
fountain of honors and titles, heads the roll of 
every one of them—with a single distinguished 
exception. No royal person wears, or has ever 
worn, the most coveted decoration of all, the Vic- 
toria Cross, the symbol of the grand democracy 
of valor. 





Vanity Fair: Fads, 
Presentation at Court.....+.+++. Joanna E. Wood,...........Criterion 


The débutante’s name must be sent in to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office—the sooner the better, 
after the drawing-room is announced, for the list 
is limited to two hundred. If the invitation (or 
rather “command to be present”) is happily re- 
ceived, the débutante gets two cards, of which 
she must be most careful, as she requires them 
at the drawing-room. Upon these cards, in cer- 
tain spaces indicated, must be the débutante’s 
name and that of the lady presenting her. On 
the obverse of each card the débutante’s address 
is written, and this should be done with parti- 
cularity, as in the flattering event .of the Lord 
Chamberlain being “directed by the Queen” to 
invite the débutante to any court function, the 
débutante’s card will be referred to for her ad- 
dress. 

These prosaic preliminaries being successfully 
accomplished, the débutante devotes herself to her 
white gown—her “presentation frock”—which in 
the imagination of the young English girl out- 
ranks the visionary “wedding-gown” in interest. 
There are certain stringent rules and regulations 
about these frocks—so that individuality must 
be shown in detail rather than in the ensemble. 
There must be a court train (mantle it was once 
called) depending from one or both shoulders. 
The train of a court gown is its very special fea- 
ture, for it gives the gown its “cachet.” It must 
he specially arranged with regard to the fact that; 
after the actual presentation is over, upon re- 
tiring from the throne room, the train is carried 
over the left arm; thus the left corner of the 
train should be specially adorned with a large 
and elaborate display of artificial flowers, bunch 
of feathers, or other effective decoration. For- 
merly, trains were made exclusively of heavy 
silk, brocade, or gold and silver damascene, but 


Fothles and Fashions 


last year, at the last drawing-rooms held by the 
late Queen Victoria, there were a number of ex- 
quisite trains worn contrived of tulle, chiffon, 
and other gauzy and perishable materials. 

The hair is dressed with three white feathers 
and a graceful white veil. Formerly, real lace 
lappets were worn, but these are now the very 
rare exception. 

White shoes, gloves and stockings are abso- 
lutely “en régle,” even for those who, having been 
presented previously, are wearing colored dresses. 

The débutante’s bouquet is an important acces- 
sory of her toilet. It is as elaborate, as simple, 
as artistic as possible, and the great effort is to 
achieve distinction. The “shower” bouquets 
are much the most effective, their long sprays 
falling into graceful garlands when the “curtsies” 
are made, lending a poetic grace unattainable by 
those carrying the “flower-pot” style of bouquet. 
Flowers form quite a feature in drawing-room 
preparations. Smart people see that their coach- 
man wears a nosegay of white flowers about five 
inches long by three broad, and that the footman’s 
left lapel is similarly adorned. 

In the Palace there is now luckily a room 
where one may leave her cloak—then comes the 
hall. From the hall a few steps lead to a long 
gallery; upon entering the débutante gives one 
of her two precious cards to an official. She then 
finds herself in the hall-room and (if among 
the first) proceeds at once through a little ante- 
room and a second drawing-room, in each of 
which there are chairs arranged as if for a con- 
cert. One must keep in view the desirability of 
getting as near the door as possible, so as to get 
through the barrier as soon as may be and thus 
avoid the perhaps disastrous effect of crushing 
upon one’s gown. 

From the second drawing-room the ladies go in 
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single file, the débutante following her chaperon, 
through a room where there are no chairs. Here 
the trains, which have hitherto been carried, are 
put down and arranged by two attendants. 

The débutante now runs the preliminary gaunt- 
let of passing along the roped-off end of the 
picture gallery, in the body of which the “entrée” 
people and those who have already passed through 
the throne-room, stand, observing the newcomers. 

At the door of the throne-room the débutante 
presents her other card to an attendant, who 
hands it to the Lord Chamberlain, who announces 
the name in a loud voice, together with the name 
of the lady by whom she is presented. 

If the Queen is present the débutante will by 
this time have removed her right-hand glove; this, 
because when at last before the Queen, she must 
put her ungloved hand (back uppermost) under 
Her Majesty’s outstretched hand, which she gen- 
tly touches with her lips. 

The Queen only is seated; the Princesses and 
Princes receiving stand in a row according to 
their order of precedence. 

They all have curtsies accorded to them. After 
saluting His and Her Majesty you pass to the 
right. An attendant at the door of the throne- 
room will have told you how many curtsies are 
to be made; these you will accomplish, taking care 
in curtsying not to recede from the line of royal- 
ties, for immediately facing them are the am- 
bassadors and gentlemen of the Corps Diplo- 
matique in a semi-circle. 

When the obligatory curtsies are made the 
débutante must back as gracefully as she may 
out of the throne-room. An attendant, equipped 
with a rod, lifts her train and puts it over her 
left arm; the débutante should keep her wits 
about her, and have her left arm ready to receive 
the train, as unwary and unfortunate débutantes 
have before now literally received their trains 
over their beplumed heads. 

To American girls presentation at the Court of 
St. James is the accolade of social distinction 
in Britain; to a British-born girl it is the official 
recognition of the beginning of her social career 
—and to the latter it is something more. When 
one’s mother teaches us lovingly the “nuances” 
of the curtsy, in which she is to express for the 
first time her loyalty to her sovereign; when 
upon her virginal bosom the pearls rise and fall 
which were stirred by the beating of her mother’s 
heart upon such an occasion; when one stands 
and bends before the man or woman who repre- 
sents the flag for which one’s nearest and dear- 
est through a long line of pure, unsullied blood 
have bled and died, then there enters into the 
formal homage a sense of passionate fealty. 
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Se i irncnssatisieisdsensiexiemebe Express (London) 


The average French shooting-party resembles 
nothing more nearly than a comic opera or bur- 
lesque. Every Frenchman is a sportsman—or 
thinks he is. He dresses himself up like a Cor- 
sican bandit, arms himself to the teeth with guns 
and hunting-knives, and, with three or four fierce 
dogs—often bloodhounds—tugging at him, makes 
for the suburbs. At night he returns triumphant 
and in the seventh heaven, with a string of two 
unfortunate sparrows. He is the hero of the 
neighborhood for a week. Every community has 
its “chasse communale,” a limited area reserved 
for public shooting. In these commons, the popu- 
lation of sportsmen and sparrows is as two to 
one. The Parisian “sportsman” has no great 
distance to go for his game. There is plenty 
near the big towns in the great forests. Besides 
Compiégne, there are within easy distance of the 
capital, Fontainebleau, Rambouillet, St. Germain, 
St. Cloud, Vaucresson, Marly, etc., all what may 
be called hunting-grounds of the state. Ten 
thousand Parisians take out shooting licenses 
every year. The season is now only two weeks 
old, and already seven thousand residents of the 
capital have sworn to have the blood of some 
doomed sparrow. They register these oaths at 
the license bureau, where the right to blaze away 
in any part of France for a whole year costs 
only about five dollars. Sunday is the great shoot- 
ing day. Soon after daybreak you can see at the 
Paris railway stations groups of men dressed as 
if for a lion hunt. They wear large picture hats 
like Fra Diavolo, and fierce, merciless scowls. 
They talk of the dangers of the chase as if they 
were nothing at all. They swagger up and down, 
almost bursting with excitement, elbowing out of 
their way mere men in ordinary attire. They are 
objects of great and admiring solicitude on the 
part of the young women. “There is the brave 


Alphonse! My heaven, regard him! Regard 
his face! He has no fear whatever as to the 
danger. Ah! the hero who goes to shoot the 


desperate sparrow in the lair of him!” The 
Parisian sportsman, before aiming at a bird, aims 
at the picturesque. He must look the part. It 
is a question of posing. The hat is the thing. It 
must be of the Tyrolean or sombrero type, reck- 
lessly turned up at the side in a devil-may-care, 
Three-Musketeers kind of way. There must be 
a feather in it, too, and a big one. The true 
hunter will not sell the game which falls before 
his gun, although the market price of a partridge 
is forty cents, of a pheasant eighty-five cents, and 
of a hare one dollar. The middle-class sportsman 
distributes his sparrows and larks among his 
friends, imitating the sportsmen of noble blood. 
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Fe Oe FOIE GI cccccccccccccsscoceses William Cullen Bryant 


Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And color’d with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night; 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dress’d, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend. 

The aged Year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 


The Jackdaw Of Rheim8......cecerscccccceces Richard Harris Barham 


The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair! 
Bishop and abbot and prior were there; 
Many a monk, and many a friar, 
Many a knight, and many a squire, 
With a great many more of lesser degree— 
In sooth, a goodly company; 
And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 
Never, I ween, 
Was a prouder seen, 
Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 
Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims! 
In and out 
Through the motley rout, 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about. 
Here and there, 
Like a dog in a fair, 
Over confits and cates, 
And dishes and plates, 
Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall! 
Mitre and crosier! he hopped upon all. 
With a saucy air 
He perched on the chair, 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal. sat, 
In the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat; 
And he peered in the face 
Of his Lordship’s Grace 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 
“We Two are the greatest folks here to-day.” 
And the priests with awe, 
As such freaks they saw, 
Said, “The devil must: be in the little Jackdaw!” 
The feast was over, the board was cleared, 
The flawns and the custards had all disappeared. 
And six little singing-boys—dear little souls, 
In nice clean faces and nice white stoles— 
Came, in order due, 
Two by two, - 
Marching that great refectory through! 


A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 
Embossed and filled with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 
Which a nite little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine gold hand-basin made to match. 
Two nice little boys, rather more grown, 
Carried lavender-water and eau-de-Cologne; 
And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 
One little boy more 
A napkin bore 
Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 
And a Cardinal’s Hat marked in “permanent ink.” 


The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of those nice little boys dressed all in white; 
From his finger he draws 
His costly turquoise; 
And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight 
By the side of his plate, 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait; 
Till when nobody’s dreaming of any such thing, 
That little Jackdaw hons off with the ring! 
es & s 


There’s a cry and a shout, 
And a deuce of a rout, 
And nobody seems to know what they’re about, 
But the monks have their pockets all turned inside 
out; 
The friars are kneeling, 
And hunting and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls and the ceiling. 
The Cardinal drew 
Off each plum-colored shoe. 
And left his red stockings exposed to the view; 
He peeps and he feels 
In the toes.and the heels. 
They turn up the dishes—they turn up the plates— 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates; 
They turned up the rugs; 
They examine the mugs; 
But, no!—no such thing— 
They can’t find The Ring, 
And the Abbot declared 
twigged it 
Some rascal or other had popped in and prigged it! 


that when nobody 


The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 
He called for his candle, his bell and his book! 
In holy anger and pious grief 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief; 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil and wake in a 
fright; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drink- 
ing; 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in wink- 
ing; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing. in lying; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying; 
He cursed him living, he cursed him dying— 
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Never was heard such a terrible curse! 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 

Nobody seemed one penny the- worse! 


The day was gone, 
The night came on, 
The monks and the friars they searched till dawn; 
When the Sacristan saw, 
On crumpled claw, 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw! 
No longer gay, 
As on yesterday; 
His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong 
way; 
His pinions drooped—he could hardly stand— 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand; 
His eyes so dim, 
So wasted each limb, 
That heedless of grammar, they all cried “THAT’S 


HIM! 

That’s the scamp that has done this scandalous 
thing! 

That’s the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal’s 
ring! 


The poor little Jackdaw, 
When the monks he saw, 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw; 
And turned his bald head as much as to say, 
“Pray be so good as to walk this way!” 
Slower and slower 
He limped on before, 
Till they came to the back of the belfry-door, 
Where the first thing they saw 
Midst the sticks and the straw, 
Was the RING in the nest of that little Jackdaw! 


Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his book, 
And off that terrible curse he took; 
The mute expression 
Served in lieu of confession, 
And being thus coupled with full restitution, 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution! 
—When those words were heard, 
That poor little bird 
Was so changed in a moment ’t was really absurd; 
He grew sleek and fat, 
In addition to that, 
A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat! 
His tail waggled more 
Even than before; 
But no longer it wagged with an impudent air, 
No longer he perched on the Cardinal’s chair. 
He hopped about 
With a gait devout 
At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out; 
And so far from any more pilfering deeds, 
. He always seemed telling the Confessor’s beads 
If any one lied or any one swore, 
Or slumbered in prayer-time and happened to 


snore, 

That good Jackdaw 

Would give a great “Caw!” 
As much as to say. “Don’t do so_any more.” 
While many remarked, as his manner they saw, 
That they “never had known such a pious Jack- 

daw!” 

He long lived the pride 

Of that country-side 
And at last in the odor of sanctity died; 
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When, as words were too faint 
His merits to paint, 
The Conclave determined to make him a saint. 
And on newly made Saints and Popes, as you 
know, 
It’s the custom at Rome new names to bestow 
So they canonized him by the name of Jem Crow! 


COORG GID kin 005000 6bnvi. cnscsonsceseseetensoes Allan Ramsay 


Farewell to Lochaber! and farewell, my Jean, 
Where heartsome with thee I hae mony day been! 
For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more, 
We'll maybe return to Lochaber no more! 

These tears that I shed they are a’ for my dear, 
And no for the dangers attending on war, 

Though borne on rough seas to a far bloody shore 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no more. 


Though hurricanes rise, and rise every wind, 
They'll ne’er make a tempest like that in my mind; 
Though loudest of thunder or louder waves roar, 
That’s naething like leaving my love on the shore. 
To leave thee behind me my heart is sair pained; 
By ease that’s inglorious no fame can be gained; 
And beauty and love’s the reward of the brave 
And I must deserve it before I can crave. 


Then glory, my Jeany, maun plead my excuse; 
Since honor commands me, how can I refuse? 
Without it I ne’er can have merit for thee, 

And without thy favor I’d better not be. 

I gae then, my lass, to win honor and fame, 
And if I should luck to come gloriously hame 
I’ll bring a heart to thee with love running o’er, 
And then I’ll leave thee and Lochaber no more. 


The Mapng GI Gel. 6c ccovesescvecesiesccesesencce Lord Wharton 
Old Darby, with Joan by his side, 
I’ve often regarded with wonder; 
He is dropsied, she is sore eyed, 
And yet they are never asunder. 


Together they totter about, 
Or let in the sun at the door. 

And, at night, when old Darby’s pipe’s out, 
Old Joan will not smoke one whiff more. 


No beauty or wit they possess, 
Their several failings to cover; 

Then what are the charms, can you guess, 
That make them so fond of each other? 


’Tis the pleasing remembrance of youth, 
The endearments which youth did bestow; 

The thoughts of past pleasure and truth, 
The best of all blessings below. 


Those traces forever will last, 
Nor sickness nor age can remove; 
For when youth and beauty are past 
And age brings the winter of love, 


A friendship insensibly grows, 
By reviews of such raptures as these, 
The current of fondness still flows, 
Which deepest old age cannot freeze. 
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Random Reading: Miniature Essays on Life 


SOO Ge “GINO oncéccéscccews Agnes Repplier.......eses0++ Life 


Parental concern varies strangely with each 
succeeding generation. Some form it must as- 
sume—Eve doubtless had worries of her own in 
her Mesopotamia nursery—but a Mothers’ Con- 
gress which should include representatives from 
every century would be a delightful and instruc- 
tive affair. Not so many years ago—but that 
some of us can very well remember—it was as- 
sumed that children were stupid little animals 
whose dormant intelligence required stimulants 
of an active and penetrating order. The small 
“apple-eating creature” known as a boy and his 
curled and pinafored sister were prodded along 
the primrose paths of learning, without the small- 
est regard for their personal disaffection. It never 
occurred to anxious mothers and fathers then to 
“hold back” their impetuous little ones from the 
alluring alphabet and the seductive multiplication 
table. The holding back was done legitimately 
by the scholars, to whom that part of the pro- 
gram could—and can still—be safely entrusted. 
Parents did not then alarm themselves unneces- 
sarily over the precocious development of their 
offspring. The thing they feared least—and had 
least cause to fear—was that they had given birth 
to genius. 

But now, if we may believe that which is 
seriously affirmed, the very babies in their bassi- 
nettes must be restrained from undue mental 
exertion. So keen are the infants of to-day to 
acquire ideas and information that rattles and 
rubber dolls are too stimulating, too suggestive 
for their awakening intellects. Something simple 
and soundless, like a ball, is the only safe toy 
—something they can contemplate without any 
possibility of speculation. Moreover, those frag- 
mentary parts of speech to which they are prone, 
and which—though meaningless to the uninitiated 
—have hitherto been regarded as their choicest 
charm, are new hushed upon the babies’ lips. The 
later they learn to talk, the better, we are told. 
“Da-da-da” is so exciting to their nerves. 

The mother of the Wesleys compelled each of 
her many children to master the whole alphabet 
on its fifth birthday. We shudder now at the 
thought of such uncompromising measures, when 
we hear how all books have to be hidden from 
Tommy, becar se he is so keen to study; and how 
Sylvia’s letter-blocks are packed away, lest she 
should learn to spell ; and how stories are banished 
from Ethelbert’s nursery on account of his painful 
and precocious intelligence. To indifferent eyes, 
Tommy and Sylvia and Ethelbert are ordinary 


little people, upon whose hearts the curse of Cad- 
mus falls with no withering blight; but Tommy’s 
father fears the boy is developing too fast; and 
Sylvia’s mother has never before known a little 
girl whose mind worked with such unnatural 
acuteness; and Ethelbert’s doctor is quoted as 
saying that any intellectual or emotional stimuius 
should be avoided in the case of a child so deli- 
cately organized, and with such abnormal powers 
of apprehension. 


Sydney Smith on “ Nerves” ,.ccscscsececccecccccccccccccscvece Mirror 
In these nervous modern days, when “depres- 
sion,” “prostration,” “melancholia,” and “rest- 


cure” are household words in so many families, 
this concise bit of advice concerning depression 
and low spirits will interest many. It is from 
the letters of Sydney Smith, clergyman, social 
philosopher, and wit: 

“Feston, February 16, 1820. 

“Dear Lady Georgiana: Nobody has suffered 
from low spirits more than I have done—so I 
feel for you. 

“tst—Live as well as you dare. 

“2nd—Go into the shower-bath with a small 
quantity of water at a temperature low enough 
to give you a slight sensation of cold, 75 or 80 
degrees. 

“3rd—Amusing books. 

“ath—Short views of human life—not further 
than dinner or tea. 

“sth—Be as busy as you can. 

“6th—See as much as you can of those frienus 
who respect and like you. 

“7th—And of those acquaintances who amuse 
you. 

“8th—Make no secret of low spirits to your 
friends, but talk to them freely—they are always 
worse for dignified concealment. 

“gth—Attend to the effects tea and coffee pro- 
duce upon you. 

“roth—Compare your lot with that of other 
people. 

“t1th—Don’t expect too much from human life 
—a sorry business at the best. 

“t2th—Avoid poetry, dramatic representations 
(except comedy) music, serious novels, melan- 
choly, sentimental people, and everything likely to 
excite fecling or emotion not ending in active 
benevolence. 

“13th—Do good, and endeavor to please every 
body of every degree. 

“14—Be as much as you can in the open air 
without fatigue. 
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“15th—Make the room where you commonly 
sit gay and pleasant. 

“16th—Struggle by little and little against idle- 
ness. 

“17th—Don’t be too severe upon yourself, or 
underrate yourself, but do yourself justice. 

“18th—Keep good blazing fires. 

“19th—Be firm and constant in the exercise of 
rational religion. 

“2oth—Believe me, dear Lady Georgina, 

“Very truly yours, Sydney Smith.” 





The Specialist and the Philosopher........ Saturday Review (London) 


It was wittily said of Dr. Whewell of Trinity, 
that science was his forte, and that omniscience 
was his foible; and there is a widely spread idea 
that the man who knows most about one thing 
is not very likely to know much about most 
things. Conversely there is an idea that the man 
who knows something about most things is not 
very likely to know any one thing thoroughly. 
Thus writers who take wide views, and enunciate 
general principles, with regard to historic, scien- 
tific, philosophic or religious questions, and then 
endeavor to unify vast masses of knowledge are 
constantly denounced by a certain class of critics, 
as men who have made no original research into 
anything, and have picked up all that they know 
carelessly at second hand. And writers of this 
kind, doubtless, are apt to lay themselves open 
to charges of inaccuracy with regard to numerous 
details; and may easily be exhibited by skilful 
and hostile specialists as persons so ignorant of 
the subjects on which they touch, as to render 
their conclusions unworthy of notice. It was in 
this manner that Freeman attacked Froude. 
Froude certainly had not the gift of accuracy 
as regards detail. He was particularly apt to be 
inaccurate in his quotations from historic docu- 
ments, and in his use of inverted commas. On 
errors like these Freeman used to seize merciless- 
ly, and argue that the man who could deal with 
his materials thus was little better than an elo- 
quent dunce and a charlatan. 

Now Professor Freeman was no doubt perfectly 
correct in the details of his minute criticisms. 
The inaccuracies which he detected in his victim 
were real inaccuracies; and so far as they went 
were indubitable signs of defective scholarship, 
a defective historical sense, or a want of thorough- 
ness of some kind or other. But what Professor 
Freeman could not see was that his criticisms, 
though true so far as they went, went a very 
little way only; and in particular failed altogether 
to justify the precise inference which he desired 
to draw from them. Froude’s inaccuracies, 
though they blemished his work, were in no sense 
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representative of it. Though he blundered as to 
details, whilst Professor Freeman did not, he 
made history live, he exhibited it to us as a living 
process, in a manner which was utterly beyond 
Professor Freeman’s reach; and of whatever im- 
portant errors Froude may have been really 
guilty, these had nothing to do with the errors 
on which Freeman concentrated his attention. 
The truth is that knowledge is of two kinds, 
which requires to be tested by two distinct stand- 
ards—the knowledge of the specialist, which is 
confined to numbers of particular facts, and that 
of the man who generalizes from, and interprets, 
the facts which specialists discover. In the former 
what we primarily demand is absolute accuracy 
of detail. In the latter what we demand is a 
substantial accuracy of interpretation; and light, 
which is practically equivalent to a new revela- 
tion, may be thrown on the significance of vast 
masses of knowledge, by men who have only a 
very slight knowledge of the details of it. 

But if it is thus irrelevant to attack such men 
as these because their knowledge of details is 
very often inaccurate, still more irrelevant is it 
to attack them, as is often done, because their 
knowledge of details is knowledge as second hand, 
and because they are not what is commonly called 
men of original research. The truth rather is 
that, with very few exceptions, original research, 
instead of being essential to the great and com- 
prehensive thinker, is practically incompatible 
with great and comprehensive thought. In the 
intellectual sphere, no less than in the practical, 
all success and progress is based on a division 
of labor; and in proportion as the area of human 
knowledge widens, the importance of this truth 
becomes greater and more self-evident. The 
value of all knowledge, so far as the mass of 
men is concerned, depends on the manner in 
which it tends to affect their lives, either by min- 
istering to their physical convenience, or by en- 
larging and illuminating their minds. Knowledge 
thus practically applied differs from a mere 
knowledge of facts, very much as a house differs 
from the materials out of which it is constructed: 
and the process of generalizing from facts differs 
from the process of collecting them, very much as 
the work of the architect or the engineer, differs 
from that of men who make, or prepare, and cart 
the bricks, the planks and the girders to the spot 
on which the house is to be built. If the house 
to be built is merely a one-roomed cabin, the 
function of architect, carpenter, and carter can 
be combined. But if the house is to be a large 
and elaborate structure, the man who determines 
how the materials shall be used can take no 
appreciable part in getting the materials together. 
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The Destruction of Ancient 





Rome 


By Rodolfo Lanciani, D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Burning of the City 


When the Emperor Nero conceived the idea of 
renewing and rebuilding the capital of the empire, 
the streets were crowded with shrines, altars, and 
small temples which religious superstition had 
made inviolable; his plans of improvement were 
opposed by the priests and by private owners of 
property, and any attempt to carry them out 
was clearly destined to lead to endless lawsuits, 
appraisals, and disputes among the experts. So 
he seems to have solved the difficulty by having 
the city set on fire, in the year 64 A.D. Nero 
was at Antium when the conflagration began, on 
June 18, the anniversary of the burning of Rome 
by the Gauls in 390, B. C. The fire started at 
the east end of the Circus Maximus, at the place 
now called La Moletta; it spread in a northeast- 


erly direction and swept over three out of the . 


fourteen regions of the city, partially destroying 
seven others. We do not possess satisfactory in- 
formation in regard to all the historic monu- 
ments that perished in the flames, but we know 
that among them were the temple of the Moon, 
the foundation of which was ascribed to Servius 
Tullius, the Ara Maxima, dedicated to Hercules, 
tradition said by Evander, the Arcadian; and the 
temples of Jupiter Stator, of Vesta, and of the 
Penates, together with the Regia. As these mon- 
uments encircled the Balatine hill, we may 
assume that the imperial residence on its sum- 
mit was also gutted, but evidence on this point 
is wanting. Countless masterpieces of Greek art 
and many ancient relics disappeared, the loss of 
which the older citizens never ceased to. lament, 
even amidst the splendor of the new city which 
rose from the ashes. 

The charge that Nero had wilfully caused the 
fire is neither accepted nor rejected by Tacitus, 
from whom we learn that, after it had once been 
arrested it burst out again in the Predia 
Emiliana, the garden of Nero’s minion, Tigel- 
linus. Dyer suggests that the emperor merely 
improved the occasion to have the fire already 
started spread more widely and efface certain 
parts of the city, which he wished to rebuild. But 
whether the emperor was wholly or partially re- 
sponsible for the conflagration, the opportunity 
thus afforded for rebuilding was at once im- 
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proved, new plans were immediately drawn in 
accordance with the best engineering and archi- 
tectural practice of the time. By glancing at the 
narrow and tortuous streets and lanes in the 
marble plan of the time of Septimius Severus, 
now in the Capitoline Museum, one may see that 
Nero’s projects can hardly have been fully 
carried out; they must have left untouched the 
lower and more congested quarters of the city. 
After the Establisnment of Christianity 


To what use the temples were put immediately 
after the expulsion of their gods, we do not know, 
but it is certain that they were not occupied by 
Christians, nor turned into places of Christian 
worship. This change was only to take place two 
centuries later, when the scruples about the pro- 
priety of worshiping the true God in heathen 
temples had been overcome. We must not 
imagine, however, that the goodwill of the em- 
perors and the guardianship of the prefects of the 
city saved all the statues from destruction. Far 
from it! . . . The destruction of marble 
statuary may well be illustrated by the fate of the 
“pretiosissima deorum simulacra” (most precious 
images of the gods), placed by Augustus in the 
compital shrines at the crossings of the main 
thoroughfares of the city, in the years 10-7 B.C. 
The number of these shrines—about two hundred 
in the time of Augustus—had been increased to 
two hundred and sixty-five in 73 A.D., and to 
three hundred and twenty-four at the beginning 
of the fourth century. They offered an almost 
complete chronological series of works of Greek 
plastic art to the appreciation of the citizens of 
Rome. What has become of all these “most 
precious images”? If we consider that only one 
plinth and four pedestals of that incomparable 
series have come down to us, we cannot doubt 
that the three hundred and twenty-four “most 
precious images” of Greek workmanship belong- 
ing to the compital shrines shared the same fate 
as those from the temples—they were broken to 
pieces, and the pieces thrown into the lime-kilns, 
or built into the walls of new buildings, as if 
they were the cheapest rubble. 

Some of the Treasures 


Toward the end of the second or the begin- 
ning of the third century,.a colony of Greek 
sculptors came to Rome from Aphrodisias, in 
Caria, and set up a studio on the Esquiline hill, 
between the Baths of Titus and the gardens of 
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Maecenas. They were active artists indeed, and 
worked harmoniously under the mastership of a 
leader. One day their workshop and their ex- 
hibition rooms came to grief; whether by fire, or 
by the fall of the building, or by the violence of 
men, I cannot tell. In the spring of 1886, when 
the Via Buonarroti was being cut through in the 
direction of the Baths of Titus, a wall was dis- 
covered entirely built with the contents of the 
studio. There were statues of Jupiter, Juno, 
Pluto, Aesculapius, Cybele, Minerva Parthenos, 
Hercules; bacchic vases, fountains, mouths of 
wells, candelabras, figures of animals, bas-reliefs, 
and other carvings; and nearly all the works were 
signed by one of the members of this artistic 
brotherhood from Aphrodisixs—seventeen signa- 
tures in all. The fact that no essential portions 
of each work were missing shows that they were 
brought entire to the scene of destruction, and 
then broken up and thrown into a foundation 
wall. 

Two years and a half later, in November, 1888, 
a discovery of the same kind was made on the 
site of the temple of Isis, now crossed by the Via 
Michel-Angelo, the Via Galileo, Via Leopardi, 
and other streets. 

The Sack of the Goths 

In these days of terror the Aventine, with its 
130 palaces, the most aristocratic quarter of the 
city, suffered more than all the other regions. I 
have witnessed excavations made in the Vigna 
Torlonia, among the remains of the Thermz 
Deciane and the house of Trajan; in the 
Vigna Maciocchi, among the ruins of the palace 
of Annia Cornificia Faustina, younger sister of 
Marcus Aurelius and wife of Ummidius Quad- 
ratus; in the garden of S. Anselmo, where the 
palace of the Pactumeii was discovered in Geim; 
and in the garden of S. Sabina, once occupied by 
the houses of Cosmus, Minister of Finance under 
Marcus Aurelius, and of Marcella and Principia, 
the friends of St. Jerome. In watching these ex- 
cavations, I was struck by the fact that these 
beautiful palaces must have perished towards the 
beginning of the fifth century of our era, and all 
from the same cause. The signs of destruction 
are everywhere the same: traces of flames which 
blackened the red ground of the frescoes, and 
caused the roofs to fall on the mosaic or marble 
pavements of the ground floor; coins scattered 
among the ruins, belonging, with rare exceptions, 
to the fourth century; statues that had been re- 
stored over and over again; marbles stolen from 
pagan buildings, mostly from sepulchral monu- 
ments. and utilized for hurried restoration; and 
Christian symbols on lamps and domestic utensils. 
These indications fix the period and point to the 


same historical event—the capture and pillage of 
Rome by the Goths in August, 410. The Aven- 
tine paid dearly for the partiality shown for it 
by the noble and wealthy. The treasures accu- 
mulated in its palaces roused the cupidity of the 
invaders, and led them to excesses ot plunder and 
destruction such as were spared to more humble 
districts of the city. 
Hiding Places of Bronzes 

As a rule, the bronzes discovered in Rome since 
the renaissance—I speak of this later period be- 
cause our knowledge of earlier finds is too im- 
perfect and fragmentary to be of value—had 
been carefully hidden, or even thrown into the 
Tiber, in times of panic. The secret of the 
hiding place was lost, either on account of the 
death of those who knew the spot, or because the 
great masses of débris had made it impossible 
to reach it again. 

Many of these places of concealment have been 
found in our days; three of them deserve special 
mention. The first is the treasure trove unearthed 
in 1849, a few weeks before the storming of 
Rome by the French army, under General 
Oudinot, beneath the house at No. 17, Vicolo 
delle Balme, now Vicolo. dell’ Atleta. It con- 
sisted of a marble copy of the bronze Apoxyo- 
menos of Lysippus; of the bronze horse, now in 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori, described by Emil 
Braun as “an unique work, a masterpiece, and a 
genuine Grecian antique” ; of a bronze foot with a 
particularly ornamental caliga, which may pos- 
sibly have belonged to the rider of the horse; of 
a bronze bull, and many other fragments. 

The second discovery was made September 15, 
1880, at the corner of the Via del Babuino and 
Via del Gesu e Maria where the English Church 
of All Saints was in process of erection. The 
bronzes lay nineteen feet below the threshold of 
the main floor. There was a head of more than 
life size, which was thought to represent Augus- 
tus, and to have some connection with the 
mausoleum of that emperor: head of Nero with 
the eyes perforated, and several busts. 

The third discovery took place about the same 
time at the corner of the Via Nazionale and Via 
di S. Eufemia while the Marchesa Capranica del 
Grillo (Madame Ristori) was laying the founda- 
tions of her city house. The treasure consisted 
of marbles and bronzes. The latter rank among 
the best specimens of Greco-Roman art, if indeed 
they are not purely Greek. There is a sitting 
statue of Cybele, holding a dimutive millstone in 
the left hand; the mouth of a fountain in the 
shape of a lion’s head, and the head of a youth, 
the most superb piece of bronze work I have ever 
seen, 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


Pierre Loti is reported ill at Chifu. 

Max O’Rell is about to settle in Paris, 
where he will be a member of the editorial staff 
on the Figaro. 

M. Victorien Sardou is writing a play on 
Dante for Sir Henry Irving. 

The times are fruitful of startling devices 
for attracting attention to new novels. To the 
plans of offering prizes for correct guesses at 
anonymous authors’ names, of voting upon the 
beauty of various pictures of heroines, and of 
rewarding the best attempts to supply a missing 
chapter, an enterprising English journal has 
added the one of holding a contest over the nam- 
ing of an untitled serial. 

Messrs. Longmans and Company have ar- 
ranged with the trustees of the William Morris 
estate for the publication in Morris’s Golden 
type of the following eight volumes: The House 
of the Wolfings; The Roots of the Mountains; 
Grettin the Strong; The Volsunga Saga; the 
Aeneid; The Odyssey; Hopes and Fears for Art, 
and other Lectures; Signs of Change, and other 
Lectures. The new volumes will be uniform in 
size with the regular quarto issues of the Kelm- 
scott Press. They are being printed at the Chis- 
wick Press, the edition being limited to 315 
copies, and only sets will be sold. 

In the preface of his new volume of Wessex 
Poems Mr. Thomas Hardy observes: “The 
road to a true philosophy of life seems to lie in 
humbly regarding divergent impressions of its 
meaning as they occur.” 

Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, author of John 
Inglesant, the book which Mr. Gladstone brought 
into fame, is seriously ill. 

The London Morning Post propounds the 
following impressive conundrum: 

When is an author not an author? I mean: John 
Smith wrote an Algebra twenty years ago. He 
goes the way of all flesh, and fifteen years later 
James Brown revises the Algebra, which is still pub- 
lished as Smith’s. Five years later, again, George 
Robinson re-writes the Brown-Smith Algebra, and 
Professor Jones, F.R.S., supplies the work with a 
preface. Is Smith’s Algebra still on the market as 
the publishers lead us to suppose? Any one who 
scans an educational catalogue in almost any de- 
partment of learning will admit the pertinence of 
this query, and we hesitate to pronounce on the 
morality of the practice. An analogy will, perhaps, 
be helpful. A man buys an umbrella; next year he 
has it recovered; another time, new ribs are put 
in: a new stick follows next, and fresh mounts are 
added subsequently. Is it still the same umbrella? 
Zeno’s paradoxes are nothing to this. 


The Dante cult is prosperous. 
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seventy new members of the Dante Society are 
H. R. H. the Duke of Abruzzi, Count Costa, Lord 
Plunkett, Lord Windsor, Mr. Choate, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, 
Mr. Paget Toynbee, Mr. Asquith, and Professor 


Saintsbury. 

The literary agent is fighting for his life. 
The attack is severe, but up to date the agent 
appears with fair success to have justified his 
own existence. In London, extreme bitterness is 
being manifested, not only in the discussion but 
in the actual intercourse of publishers and lit- 
erary agents. One editor there had this ex- 
perience with a well known author of whom he 
solicits a story: 

“Of course,” said the well-known author, “you 

can have a short story. Go to my agent and ar- 
range terms.” The editor wrote back: “I never 
deal with agents. I consider it wrong in principle. 
An author ought to be able to do his own busi- 
ness without the intervention of an agent.” The 
author was annoyed, and wrote that he understood 
the editor’s new periodical was to appear next 
Monday. “That is so,” returned the editor. “What 
of it?” “Oh, nothing,” replied the author, “only, 
as I respect your scruples about dealing with 
agents, I shall decline to order your periodical 
from the news agent, and will buy it from you 
direct if you will be waiting for me on my door- 
step about ten o’clock next Monday.” 
An English paper, the People’s Friend, 
narrates this story of the visit of a person who it 
is not thought necessary to hint was an Amer- 
ican: 

He was tall and thin and alert, and followed his 
card so quickly that Ian Maclaren had barely time 
to read it before his visitor was in the room. Then 
the visitor spoke as follows: “My namé is Elijah 
K. Higgins, and I am a busy man. You are also 
busy, and have no time to fool away. Four days 
is all I can give to the United Kingdom, and I 
wished to shake hands with you. Good-bye, I am 
off to Drumtochty.” He left the room swiftly, but 
the novelist caught him at the front door. Asked 
if he knew where Drumtochty was, “Guess I do,” 
replied Mr. Higgins. “Got the route in my pocket, 
northwest from Perth, N. B.” 

-——Professor A. H. Sayce has betaken himself 
and his lares to a charming house near Edin- 
burgh.. The spare, stooped figure of the arche- 
ologist will be sadly missed in Norham Gardens 
and in the quiet walks along the Cher. 


Maxime Gorky’s real name is Alicksici 
Maksimovitch Pieshkov. He must have a kindly 
disposition to be thus considerate in using 4a 
pseudonym. 

——Close upon The Confessions of a Carica- 
turist by Harry Furness comes the announce- 
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ment that Mr. Burnaud, editor of Punch, is work- 
ing on his reminiscences. 

We are assured by an enthusiastic press 
that in the preparation of his novels, Dmitri 
Merezowski followed the methods of the most 
painstaking realists. Before writing The Death 
of the Gods, Merezowski visited all the places 
in which his hero had lived and acted, in Greece 
and Asia Minor and over France and Germany. 
In the case of The Reawakening of the Gods, of 
which Leonardo is the hero, he had only to stay 
a while in the circle of towns from Vinci to Am- 
boise, while the writing of The Anti-Christ re- 
quired him to follow in the footsteps of the wan- 
dering Peter the Great. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney is at work on 
a monograph on Hurrel Froude. 

Onoto Watanna, the author of A Japanese 
Nightingale, is the daughter of an English father 
and a Japanese mother. She is only twenty-three 
years of age, and this new novel is her second 
book. 














Following the example of Mr. Hazleton. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy is turning his play If I 
Were King into a novel. The plot revolves about 
the life of Frangois Villon. 

Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage has outgermaned 
the Germans. He has embraced his entire 
preface to his new book in one sentence of four 
hundred and ninety-five words. 

On February 26th, of next year, the Victor 
Hugo Museum in Paris will be opened. A Vic- 
tor Hugo Monument is to be unveiled and the 
theaters promise Victor Hugo revivals. 

Carmen Sylvia, the Queen of Roumania, 
and author of several stories, does her literary 
work between five and eight o’clock of the 
morning. 

The Cornhill Magazine quotes Mrs. Broad- 
foot, who was Carlyle’s housemaid, in reference 
to the author’s temper: 

I could have lived with him all my days, and it 
always makes me angry when I read, as I some- 
times do, that he was “bad tempered,” and “gey 
ill to get on with.” He was the very reverse in 
my opinion. I never would have left him when I 
did had I not been going to get married. 

-Leon Tolstoi, son of the great writer of the 
same name, is finding fault that publishers in 
Germany and elsewhere are foisting his books 
upon the public as those of his father. The 
young gentleman seems to be lacking in a sense 
of humor and somewhat in the spirit of financial 
enterprise. 

Clara Morris, the actress and the author 
of Life on the Stage, is to take the lecture plat- 
form. 




















For a quill pen of Dickens a London book- 
seller asks seventy-eight dollars. A paper knife 
may be had for the ridiculously small sum of 
ninety-four dollars and fifty cents. 

——Henry James has completed a new novel. 
Its title is The Beldonald Holbein. 
Charles Felton Pidgin has asked all who 
hold Aaron Burr dear to send him their names. 
Mr. Pidgin’s reasons are given as follows: 








As I wish to learn the truth and desire both sides 
of the case I shall be pleased to receive the names 
and addresses of those readers who think that Burr 
murdered Hamilton, that he conceived and almost 
carried out a traitorous conspiracy, that he was 
the most unprincipled politician and the greatest 
social profligate of his time. 

The Princess Beatrice is writing a book to 
be called Recollections of My Glorious Mother. 
The Princess has material enough at hand to 
create a work which should be interesting to 
thousands. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his preface to a new 
edition of Cashel Byron’s Profession, quotes part 
of a letter of analysis upon the book by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Here is the formula: 








CURE, TORE. Sookie cd once <suatesus sess s I part. 
Henry James or some kindred author, 
eR a re I part. 
Disraeli (perhaps unconscious) ......... YZ part. 
Struggling, overlaid, original talent..... 14 part. 
Blooming gaseous folly ...............- I part. 


Mr. Shaw then goes on to give the early his- 
tory of the book: | 

My friend, Mr. William Archer, reviewed it 
prominently; the Saturday Review, always suscep- 
tible in those days to the arts of self-defense, unex- 
pectedly declared it the novel of the age; Mr. W. 
E. Henley wanted to have it dramatized; the other 
papers hastily searched their waste-paper baskets 
for it and reviewed it, mostly rather disappointedly; 
and the public preserved its composure and did not 
seem to care. 

This is all very clever, very brilliant, very 
typical of Shaw. It is regrettable that a man 
of Mr. Shaw’s ability will not do the best that 
is in him but instead will stoop to buffoonery and 
superficialities. That he has a deeper and a truer 
side was seen in his play Candida. It is to be 
hoped that he may return to that type of work 
some day. 

——J. M. Barrie’s new play, Quality Street, 
has been produced by Miss Maude Adams and 
has proven a success. 

The report that Mrs. Cornwallis-West’s 
Anglo-Saxon Review was to come to an end 
seems to have been unfounded. The number due 
the first of the year is all but ready for the press. 
Gabrielle D’Annunzio is getting involved 
in duels over his recent tragedy, Francesca da 
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Rimini. His opponents are naturally his critics. 
A certain amount of dueling skill seems to be 
advisable for the author in the Latin countries. 
The bibliography on Dante’s works is 
larger than that on any other book except the 
Bible. This is a tribute to scholarship as much 
as to the great Italian. 

Atnagagdlintit is the name of a Greenland 
paper. Lars Moller edits it, prints it, binds it, 
and distributes it. 

The proposed monument to Verlaine, which 
was to have been erected in Paris, has been 
abandoned because of lack of funds. It took Ger- 
many many years to recognize the greatness of 
Heine and then she did it grudgingly. The two 
cases are not quite parallel, but Verlaine was cer- 
tainly a real poet and one worthy of honor. 

A complete edition of the works of Thomas 
Kyd is in preparation. To many this sentence 
may convey nothing. But by the great mass of 
Shakespearean students it will be hailed with de- 
light. The influence of Kyd upon Shakespeare 
was a strong one, and the first version of Hamlet 
was said to be his. He was a gloomy sort of 
writer, with a good deal of force and little taste. 
His plays are heaped with the disagreeable and 
distasteful. Nevertheless there are in his writ- 
ings elements which later, when refined and re- 
polished, made up into Othello and Lear. 

Mrs. Mary St. Seger Harrison, author of 
Sir Richard Calmady, is the daughter of Charles 
Kingsley. 

Donald MacDonald’s book, God Save The 
King, is to be dramatized for Miss Julia Marlowe. 
At a church congress recently held in Lon- 
don, the Bishop of Calcutta declared that Kipling 
had maligned Anglo-Indian society. The Bishop 
of London defended the author and recited with 
emotion some of his poems. Kipling always has 
troubled the religious mind. 

Mark Twain said some years ago that he 
was writing a biography which was not to be 
read until a hundred years after his death. This 
recalls the fact that the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris possesses several interesting sealed writ- 
ings. There are De Musset’s letters, which were 
written to a young lady and which are to be 
opened in nine years. There is the corre- 
spondences of Renan and Thiers, the former to 
be read in 1920, the latter ten years after the 
death of the lady presenting these treasures to the 
library. Beside these there are unpublished let- 
ters of monarchs, men of letters, politicians. 
Frenchmen have ever loved mystery and sensa- 
tion. 





























Hall Caine and Signor Ugo Ogetti are 
having a wordy war over The Eternal City. 


Mr. F. Wells has become a book collector, 
Here are two of his treasures: 


My Last Visit to America, by Henry James. 
Translated into English by Brander Matthews and 
— Thurston Peck, author of Peck’s Bad Eng- 
ish: 

Scotch Notes, by J. M. Barrie. 

Indiana Notes, by Booth Tarkington. Pink Pa- 
per Edition. 

I and the Empire, by Rudyard Kipling, poet 
laureate of the Anglo-Saxon Empire from 1904 to 
1934, author of one hundred and thirteen volumes 
of pamphlets, treatises on military tactics, street- 
car advertisements, and doggerel. Is mentioned in 
his own time as having written tales of adventure, 
most of which were destroyed in the Irish invasion 
of 1937. Two copies of the Jungle Book remain, 
and are to be found in the Roosevelt Menagerie 
Library in New York. This copy is of the famous 
Elephant’s Head Edition of 1913. Uncut. 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson (or whatever 
may be his name now) has been furnishing the 
newspapers with a great deal of fun. ‘The fol- 
lowing from the Sun, is illustrative: 


Literary News of a Week (as some authors 
would have it). 

Monday—Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, the well- 
known author-illustrator of animal books (and hus- 
band of Mrs. Seton-Thompson), has changed his 
name to Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

Tuesday—Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, whose 
books upon wild animals have won him such world- 
wide celebrity (and husband of Mrs. Thompson 
Seton), has dropped the hyphen from his name. 

Wednesday—Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton (with- 
out the hyphen), husband of Mrs. Thompson Seton 
(also without the hyphen), and author and illus- 
trator of the famous wild animal books, is thinking 
of resuming his hyphen. 

Thursday—Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton (hus- 
band of Mrs. Thompson Seton), the author, illus- 
trator and lecturer upon wild animals, has decided 
to resume his hyphen. 

Friday—Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton (once more 
with a hyphen, husband of Mrs. Ernest Thompson- 
Seton (also once more with a hyphen), the cele- 
brated author-artist and lecturer, who has made 
his wild animals almost tame to so many persons, 
is contemplating changing his name. According to 
the latest reading the author’s name will be Thomp- 
son Seton Ernest. Mr. Ernest says that he is 
changing his name in this way to distinguish him 
from the common herd. Surnames as surnames 
are the property of too many ordinary persons 
who do not write animal books. Mr. Ernest, de- 
siring to be distinguished for something, prefers to 
use his Christian name as his surname and his sur- 
name for his Christian name. 

Saturday—EXTRA! EXTRA!—Mr. Thompson 
Seton Ernest (husband of Mrs. Thompson Seton 
Ernest), author of the justly famed animal books, 
has decided to change his name to Seton-Thomp- 
son-Ernest—all with hyphens. “Thompson,” says 
the celebrated author, “is too common a first name 
for so uncommon——” 


Jules Verne has become blind. The news 
comes not without a pang. It is a pity that he 
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whose mental vision has pierced so far must be 
stricken by such a physical weakness. 

Original editions of Blake’s Songs of In- 
nocence and Songs of Experience, sold the other 
day in London for £700. The books are of course 
very rare and are as valuable from an artistic 
standpoint as from a literary one. 

Dr. George Brandes, the great Danish 
critic, has issued his first volume on The Main 
Currents of Nineteenth Century Literature. The 
book, entitled The Emigrant Literature, deals 
mainly with what might be called the school of 
Rousseau. Dr. Brandes writes always with dis- 
crimination, thoughtfulness and enthusiasm. His 
Shakespeare entitled him to rank among the 
keenest of living critics, and the most delightful. 

——The dramatization of Miss_ Bertha 
Runkle’s Helmet of Navarre has been produced. 
The work of turning the novel into a play was 
done by Miss Runkle and Mr. Marston. Judging 
by Washington reports it has proven a success. 
M. Antoine, proprietor of Théatre Antoine 
in Paris, has come into a great deal of prominence 
lately. A man almost risen from the gutter, he 
has been supplying plays whose keynote is the 
artistic. It is due to him that foreign dramatists 
have been introduced upon the French stage. 
Tolstoi, Ibsen, Hauptmann, and just recently 
Suderman, have been brought before the Parisian 
public. The odds were heavy against him but 
he has won out. 

——tThe breach of friendship between Ibsen 
and Bjornsen has been patched up. This is 
doubtless due in some part to the declining 
health and serious illness of Ibsen. But it is due 
just as much to the fact that the children of the 
two great Norwegians have intermarried, and 
they are each grandfather of the same child. 

Mr. Henry James was born in New York, 
April 15, 1843. His father was a theologian of 
more than ordinary note, author of several theo- 
logical works of the Swedenborgian faith. 
Though born in America, Mr. James received 
much of his education in Europe, and has lived 
mainly abroad for many years. After studying 
two years at the Harvard law school he decided 
to devote himself to literature. He has been a 
frequent contributor to magazines and periodicals, 
his writings including short stories, novels, and 
critical and miscellaneous essays. Among his 
words of fiction are: Watch and Ward (1871), 
Roderick Hudson (1875), The American (1877), 
Daisy Miller, and An International Episode 
(1878), Diary of a Man of Fifty (1880), The 
Portrait of a Lady, and The Bostonians (1881), 
Princess Cassamassima (1886), The Tragic Muse 
(1890), The Lesson of the Master and Other 
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Stories (1892), The Real Thing, and Other Tales 
(1893), In the Cage, and The Two Magics 
(1898), The Awkward Age (1899), and The 
Sacred Fount (1901). His essays include: Trans- 
atlantic Sketches (1875), ‘French Poets and 
Novelists (1878), Hawthorne (1880), Portraits 
of Places (1884) and Partial Portraits (1888). 
——A report from Paris announces that M. 
Rostand’s speech before the French Academy will 
be delivered in verse. The French comment is 
not especially favorable. 
The celebration in Germany of the seven- 
tieth birthday of Wilhelm Raabe brought out the 
fact how little real merit stands for. For forty 
years Raabe has been writing novels, short stories 
and poems. In his own country he is ranked 
with the names of its greatest writers. The 
Prussian Government has had an edition of his 
works placed in all public schools. Yet this 
author is scarcely more than a name here, and 
only the scholarly could give the titles of more 
than two of his books. It looks like the old 
problem of the “successful novel” and the “lit- 
erary novel.” 
Miss Marie Corelli has been having a lot 
of trouble. She has a suit for libel against The 
Topical Times of London and has been writing 
to the Chronicle letters of protest and justifica- 
tion. ‘The lady seems to have a deal of trouble 
and of—advertising. 
Mr. Pinero’s new play Iris is on the lines 
of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and The Notor- 
ious Mrs. Ebbsmith. In it he again has a slap at 
the romantic and the sentimental. It is remark- 
able how few “love scenes” there are in Pinero’s 
later work. 
Graham Balfour’s life of his cousin, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, offers little that is new and 
much that is enjoyable. The facts of Steven- 
son’s life have been done ample justice by 
Sydney Colvin and a dozen others. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Balfour’s book possesses charm and 
freshness. 
Some of the scenes of Miss Beatrice Har- 
raden’s new novel will be laid in Norway, where 
she has been spending several months. 
A twenty volume edition of Samuel Rich- 
ardson’s works has recently come from press. 
It is rather remarkable that Richardson did not 
begin to write until after he was fifty, and yet his 
writings cover twenty volumes. No man ever 
had a greater vogue than he. France, Germany, 
and England united to do him homage. Nor was 
his popularity only among the middle class but it 
extended to such great authors as Dederot, 
Rousseau, Goethe. Clarissa Harlowe might be 
termed the most popular book ever written. 
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We cannot swear heart and 
‘ hand that we join Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison in esteeming Maurice Hewlett 
the sole, the sui-generic living master of fiction, 
whose lonely figure stands on the mountain-tops 
apart. The Forest Lovers was well-nigh perfect 
in its way, but most of us- read the Richard, or 
wearily tried to read it, with a profound Alas !— 
half-suspecting inexcusable narrowness of our 
own powers of appreciation, more than half out- 
raged by the violence of the author’s imposition 
upon them. 

Mr. Hewlett loves a good story, and when he 
finds, or, in default of finding, has invented one, 
he fashions its telling so artfully that he tickles 
the most exquisite sources of delight. We speak 
of structural beauty, or sequential happiness, 
of larger unities. The head and front of his 
offending is his yielding himself victim to a 
style which, once the chaste handmaid of a 
happy purpose, has decked itself with insolent 
and meretricious gauds, flaunting scandal in 
the face of that hope for sane and proportioned 
beauty which a while ago looked toward this 
same Maurice Hewlett. If all this violence be 
spontaneous, it is a mere weakness; if preciose, 
why, the man is guilty of the worst of crimes— 
an erring taste. Spite of extreme archaisms 
(which must needs elbow the most modern 
realism), and of a vulgarity conceived as the sign 
and seal of the medieval temperament, we have 
here no illusion; coarseness does not put back the 
clock. 

One speaks as forcibly as one may of the 
single fault which is a vexation and a shame in 
work so fine, so vigorous, so otherwise mag- 
nificently worthy of unstinted praise. 

It is a curiosity to find turning up in one of 
these tales the old incidefht of the discovery of the 
sex of a maiden disguised as a boy by the device 
of throwing an apple into her lap; the conceit 
has come down from the times of Gesta Roman- 
orum to those of Charles Read and Mark Twain. 
Gabriele D’Annunzio’s recent 
play, Gioconda,? throws no new 
light upon that author’s style or writings. It is 
distinctly in the line of his previous work, not 
quite so intense and vulgar, but just as harsh 
and unpleasant. The weak-minded sculptor whose 


New Canterbury Tales 


An Italian Drama 


1New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. 

2Gioconda. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Symons. R. H. Russell, New 
York. 


petty soul is torn by a “pure love” for his wife 
and the love of the artist in him for his model is 
a character which is at bottom one of sensual- 
ity. Moreover the sacrifice of the wife, who 
loses her hands in an attempt to save the statue 
of her husband, is far from necessary. It must 
be admitted, however, that the drama has strong 
scenes of good acting quality. It also possesses a 
great deal of poetry and gruesome charm, both of 
which are typical of D’Annunzio. But it is hardly 
a book conducive to pleasure and satisfaction. 
Books by Archdeacon Colinion Fights and Fighters,’ 

Brady is a series of representative in- 
cidents which illustrate the struggles that have 
made American history and the valor of those 
who took part in those struggles. We are carried 
along with ever-increasing interest from the days 
of De Soto to the death of Wolfe on the Plains 
of Abraham. Although not “history,” in the 
sense of a continuous record of the vicissitudes of 
a nation, every incident dealt with is historical 
and is treated historically; so that; apart from its 
absorbing story and wealth of picturesque de- 
scription, the volume has a distinctive value as a 
history of the phase with which it deals. 

In When Blades Are Out and Love’s Afield,? Mr. 
Brady has given us a pleasant, thrilling narrative 
in which he has used his remarkable powers of 
description to frame a setting for a pretty love 
story. Patriotism is the keynote of the volume, 
and in reading it one cannot fail to feel how ter- 
rible must have been the struggle between love 
of country and love of kindred in Revolutionary 
times. The denouement may be somewhat too 
melodramatic, but it is none the less enjoyable. 
Mr. Brady has a pleasant way of placing an his- 
torical background behind his actors. 

The historical romance and 
the problem novel have 
seemingly usurped the whole field of fiction. A 
little of this is enjoyable. Much is endurable. 
But a very great deal nauseates the brain. For 
those whose minds have grown weary with the 
concoctions of weak-tea history and factitious 
social questions, there is a delightful panacea® in 
Onoto Watanna’s Japanese story. Its heroine, 


Books on the Orient 


1Colonial Fights and Fighters. By Cyrus T. 
Brady. McClure, Phillips & Co. New York. 


$1.20. 

2When Blades Are Out and Love’s Afield. By 
Cyrus T. Brady. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 

3A Japanese Nightingale. By Onoto Watanna. 
Illustrated by Genjiro Yeto. Harper & Bros, 
New York. 
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Yuki, or to translate, Snowflake, belongs to the 
gallery of portraits which already contains Mme. 
Butterfly and Mme. Chrysanthéme. The two lat- 
ter might be called companion pictures, framed 
in oval, the one in gold, the other in ebony. The 
portrait of Mme. Snowflake is, however, done 
with a heavier brush and higher colors. In some 
ways it is a sequel to the other two. It handles 
the same theme—Japanese marriages. But the 
heroine, instead of being a full-blooded Japanese, 
is the offspring of such a marriage as that shown 
in Mme. Butterfly. Thus the question has been 
carried one step farther. 

It must be admitted that the author lacks the 
skill of Mr. Long, and M. Loti. Nor is her 
story quite as fascinating as that of Mr. Long, 
though it is more pleasant than that of M. Loti. 
Nevertheless it is full of poetry and a charm 
which at times approaches fascination. 

Under it all there runs a thread of tragedy that 
holds the weave of the plot. It is a book one 
would care to give to a friend or to have upon 
one’s own table. 

Of a slightly different “genre” is Lafcadio 
Hearn’s A Japanese Miscellany. The appeal in 
this book is not dependent upon any one char- 
acter or theme. Instead it offers a series of 
pastels that portray the whole Japannese life. A 
good deal of scholarship has gone into its com- 
position, and one of the greatest pleasures of the 
book is the way in which this scholarship is kept 
in the background. Mr. Hearn is a student who 
has the gift of writing like a novelist. As a re- 
sult he has produced a collection of tales and 
sketches that are as interesting to the ignorant as 
to the well informed. For beauty that is a bit 
gruesome nothing outside of Poe could be better 
than the opening stories taken from Japanese 
folk lore. They possess a wonderful simplicity 
and strong interest. One tale, “The Case of 
O-Dai” should be read by every missionary: its 
sad charm will not be lost upon the ordinary 
reader. There is scarcely a page in the book 
that does not please or interest. 

While Japan is thus bathed in a glamour of 
romance, China, its next door neighbor, seems to 
have almost none. Whatever it may have pos- 
sessed it has lost, thanks to the recent Boxer up- 
rising. It is to-day a clime of stern, awful reality. 
There has been too much foreign blood ‘spilled 
through treachery before the walls of Pekin to 
allow it to be anything but a distasteful subject 
to writer and to reader. The writings upon it 
are heavy in nature and weighty in import. 


1A Japanese Miscellany. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


There is a tendency, however, to underestimate 
the Chinese. To most foreigners China is a 
country where chauvinism is carried to the Nth 
degree and where life has become a state of in- 
tellectual coma. China has a great civilization 
behind her and a greater one before her. She is 
chauvinistic and so she must learn her lessons 
by the bastinado instead of by the written word. 
She is learning it. Japan taught her much. She 
has recently learned more from the “Allied 
Forces.” But it is wrong to call her “heathen,” 
a word which as Huxley said a few years ago, 
means one who does not believe as the speaker. 

The condition of China is well stated in W. A. 
P. Martin’s' book. Mr Martin says: 

The Chinese have not been stationary, as gen- 
erally supposed. through the long past of their 
national life. The national mind has advanced 
from age to age with a stately march; not, indeed, 
always in a direct course, but at each of its great 
epochs, recording a decided gain; like the 
dawn of an arctic morning, in which the first blush 
of an eastern sky disappears for many hours, only 


to be succeeded by a brighter glow, growing 
brighter yet after each interval of darkness as the 


time of sunrise approaches. 

A perusal of this book shows what a great in- 
tellectual force China has behind her. Her litera- 
ture, her science, her philosophy, are seen in here 
in far from “heathen” colors. The book shows 
clearly the far-sightedness of him who recently 
donated to Columbia University a large sum of 
money to found a chair of Chinese. 

Mr. Crawford has written a 
good many novels. There 
is to-day scarcely a more prolific writer. Some 
of his work shows the effect of this immense 
productivity. None is without interest and char- 
acter. His most recent book? is the story of a 
romance, the principal characters of which are 
Marietta, the daughter of an Italian glass maker, 
and Torsi, an apprentice to the same person. The 
workmanship throughout the book is delightful. 
The tale is told with simplicity, directness, and 
skill. It is full of interest and color. Not since 
Mr. Isaacs has Mr. Crawford produced so en- 
joyable and meritorious a book. 
Certain More Notable In Circumstance, by Dr. 
Novels S. Weir Mitchell, we have a 
society tale of the present day. It is essentially 
a tale of mystery, for at no point can the reader 
see ahead. The characters are admirably drawn, 


Marion Crawford's Latest 


1The Lore of Cathay; or, The Intellect of China. 
By W. A. P. Martin. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 

2Marietta: A Maid of Venice. By F. Marion 
Crawford. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

’Circumstance. By S. Weir Mitchell. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. $1.50. 
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with a power of analysis and observation, and in 
nearly every instance we feel that we have seen 
and known them; but when all the threads have 
been gathered together and the final crisis comes, 
we lay down the book with a sigh, not of relief, 
but sympathy, and say, in almost the last words 
of the volume, “Can nothing be done to rescue 
the poor girl” who is one of the chief personages? 
We ask whether evil is always to triumph, and 
feel that in Dr. Mitchell’s book there are ethical 
questions, as well as a remarkable story of life 
of to-day. 

Mr. I. K. Friedman has taken advantage of the 
recent great interest in labor matters to write a 
book. Its hero is a young college man who 
throws aside a theological career to take a place 
in a steel mill in order to reconcile the breach 
between the two great forces. He goes through 
strikes, contentions, and anarchy. In the end he 
is just where he was at the beginning. He has 
failed. The book offers some striking pictures of 
factory and slum life and gives some little view 
of the anarchist. 

Those who solve the riddle of Wall Street re- 
ceive rich reward. Those who fail to solve it re- 
ceive destruction. Mr. Lefévre does not offer the 
solution to this riddle in his book? but he gives 
a word of warning to the foolish. The tragedy 
and the pathos, the excitement and spirit of the 
exchange are forcibly shown. The stories are 
worth reading for their own interest and more 
for the insight that they give to the speculator’s 
mind and the speculator’s vocation. 

Robert Barr’s new novel, The Victors,? is 
really a combination of two novels. The one 
has to do with a Patrick Maguire who from 
a poor pedlar works himself up to be “boss of 
New York.” The other deals with the adven- 
tures of two young men in the field of business. 
There is almost no connection, factitious or 
logical, between the two stories. The book 
aims to give a picture of the civic condition of 
New York to-day. Tammany plays a large part 
in it and the corruption of the police is shown 
up in glaring colors. Incidentally the questions 
of Christian Science and business speculations 
are touched upon. In some details of accuracy 
the book is probably open to criticism; but on the 
whole it proves good and enjoyable reading. 

After having met the innumerable modern 
novel heroines—the clever ones, the beautiful 


1By Bread Alone. By I. K. Friedman. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 
2Wall Street Stories. By Edwin Lefévre. Mc- 


Clure, Phillips & Co. New York. $1.25. 
3The Victors: A Romance of Yesterday Morn- 
ine and This Afternoon. By Robert Barr. Fred- 


erick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
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ones, the earnest ones, the talented ones—it is 
with relief that one comes across Miss Fox- 
Seton, the heroine of Mrs. Burnett’s néw book.! 
She has none of the pet tricks of her sisters. She 
is not petite nor coquettish nor helpless. She is 
not even beautiful, and neither paints, sings nor 
plays the piano. She is simply a healthy, restful 
sort of creature, as rare and delightful a person 
in real life as she is in fiction. In the surround- 
ings in which Mrs. Burnett has placed her she 
serves admirably to show several characters of 
the type oftener met in novels. She further 
serves as the weave to a very delightful little tale. 
The publication of garden 
stories is carried on with un- 
flagging zest on the part of the publishers. The 
newest arrival? has gone its predecessors one 
better and has taken a double claim for 
popularity—it is not only a garden story but it is 
anonymous. The Garden of A Commuter’s Wife 


Another Garden Story 


_ is not especially original in character of treatment 


nor in theme. Yet for those who have not had too 
much of this sort of thing it will be found pleas- 
ant reading. It has several interesting and de- 
lightful characters and shows a sunny humor and 
appreciation. 

Life on the Stage,’ by Clara 
Morris, is one of the most 
interesting books of the present season, although 
some of the chapters have already appeared 
in magazine form. By means of her autobiog- 
raphy the authoress, as skilful with her pen 
as she was artistic on the boards, has described 
the rise of a ballet girl at a provincial theater 
to the very summit of her profession in the 
metropolis. One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the story is the native simplicity with 
which she takes the reader into her confidence, 
and, while she is imbued with the highest en- 
thusiasm for her profession, she hesitates not to 
disclose the difficulties that surround it. Nothing 
but the most indomitable courage could have en- 
abled her to overcome those difficulties, although 
she evidently is gifted with a temperament that 
cheerfully bore hardship and led her ever to look 
at the bright side of things. It is a remarkable 
history, and one which has a value far beyond 
the special phase of life with which it deals. Few, 
if any, lives of actors and actresses, whether auto- 


Of Various Sorts 


1The Making of a Marchioness. By Frances 
agen Burnett. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 

ork. 

The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. Recorded 
4 : Gardener. The Macmillan Company, New 

ork. 

SLife on the Stage. By Clara Morris. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 
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biographical or not, have ever been more inter- 
esting than this. 

The book sparkles with animation and bright 
flashes of humor. Throughout it there is a keen 
appreciation of and an intimate acquaintance 
with the highest forms and requirements of 
histrionic art—qualities which enabled the au- 
thoress, not merely to insure her own success, 
but to form correct judgments of those of her 
profession with whom she was brought in con- 
tact. Criticism abounds, but where it is favor- 
able it is based not on friendship but justice; 
while kindness of heart tempers any that is ad- 
verse. There are many good stories and some 
that are full of pathos and sympathy; and the 
reminiscences one constantly comes across are 
very valuable. The volume is one which, when 
taken in hand, will not be laid aside until the 
last page is read. 

The end of the nineteenth century was a fitting 
time to collect information as to the work of the 
past and the future prospects with regard to the 
great religions which are recognized as exer- 
cising influence over important sections of the 
human race. A series of articles having this in 
view, therefore, appeared in the North American 
Review and are now collected in permanent 
form.1 The religions dealt with are, in the first 
instance, Confucianism, Buddhism, Mohammed- 
anism, Brahminism, Zorastrianism, Sikhism, and 
Babism. These are treated of by scholars who 
are recognized as authorities on the respective 
subjects, and who are competent to tell us the 
present position, the aims and expectations of 
those faiths of which they have made special 
study. To those already mentioned are added 
Judaism of the present day, Christianity in gen- 
eral, Catholic Christianity, and Positivism. It 
need scarcely be said that those who write on 
these are not necessarily to be taken as the most 
authoritative students, but prominent professors 
of the form of faith in question. They are, how- 
ever, persons of such wide experience and such 
soundness of judgment that their utterances will 
have more than ordinary weight. 

Dr. Winthrop D. Sheldon has done useful 
service to those not familiar with Greek, by giv- 
ing a translation of the Dialogues and Stories of 
Lucian of Samosata.? He has wisely followed the 
plan of using familiar and colloquial language as 
best representing the unaffected, although strictly 
“elegant” Greek of Lucian. It is possible with 
the aid of this translation to enjoy the common- 


1Great Religions of the World. Harper & Bros., 


New Vork. $2.00. 
2A Second Century Satirist. By Winthrop D. 


Sheldon. Drexel Biddle Co.. Philadelphia. 
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sense humor of one who, while acceptable neither 
to Pagan nor Christian, did much for the cause 
of truth. There is also an excellent introduction 
on Lucian himself. 

The name of Madame Marchesi is well known 
to students of vocal music as that of one of the 
most sympathetic, sound, and successful teachers 
of the day. In Ten Singing Lessons! she gives 
us an insight into her method, but the title is 
somewhat of a misnomer. We do not find ex- 
ercises of scales, intervals, and the like, but a 
pleasant series of what may be called “letters 
to the reader,” full of excellent advice, criticism 
and anecdote, and giving specimens of her talks 
with her pupils. The book is indispensable to 
any one who contemplates pursuing musical 
studies in Paris, and should certainly be read by 
all who propose to present themselves before the 
kindly veteran teacher. There is a very tender 
and noble preface by Madame Melba, one of 
Madame Marchesi’s most distinguished pupils, 
and an appreciative introduction by W. J. Hen- 
derson, the musical critic. 

All lovers of Nature should possess Footing It 
in Franconia,? by Bradford Torrey. The volume 
is a series of essays describing, in a way that re- 
minds one strongly of Thoreau, the beauties of 
the landscape, the habits of birds and localities 
for plants in that paradise of New Hampshire. 
Incidentally one comes across bits of philosophy, 
anecdotes, and flashes of humor, which add 
charm to the book. Few books could so well 
bring into the closed room, with its winter fire 
within and wintry storm without, the atmosphere 
of spring and autumn and the pleasures of a 
ramble among the mountains, by the lake-side 
and along hedgerows and field-paths. ’ 

Much has been written about the “Sick Man,” 
but it may be questioned whether anything has 
been better said concerning him than what we 
find in Constantinople? by Dr. Henry Otis 
Dwight. By long residence in the city and in- 
timate acquaintance with its population, he is 
fully competent to treat of its problems. While 
he primarily views the Turkish capital from the 
missionary standpoint, he by no means confines 
himself to this line of thought, but with great lib- 
erality regards the Turk from the side of human- 
ity. Constantinople, as capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, was a world-center, and such it is 
now, but in a different manner and degree. What 


1Ten Singing Lessons. By Madame Marchesi. 
Harner & Bros:, New York. $1.50. 

2Footing It in Franconia. By Bradford Torrey. 
Houghton. Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.10 

8Constantinople. By Henry Otis Dwight. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York. $1.25. 
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its future may be, not even the wisest diplomat 
can tell us. 

The Spanish People’ is the first of a series of 
historical manuals to be published under the title, 
The Greatest Peoples Series. If the present 
volume can be taken as the type, the series will 
afford one of the most interesting and valuable 
additions yet made to the equipment of the stu- 
dent of history. There is a manifest advantage 
in taking up the history of a single people and 
following it out as a whole, without any of the 
distractions that attend what is usually known as 
Universal History. In the present case, Mr. 
Hume, the author, from the nature of his special 
studies, is thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject and well fitted to prepare such a manual. He 
begins with the visit of the Phenicians to Iberia 
in the eleventh century before the Christian era, 
and has carefully followed the fortunes of those 
who inhabited the Iberian peninsula through 
Carthaginian, Roman, and Moslem domination, 
through the winning of freedom from the Cres- 
cent, through alternate periods of union and dis- 


1The Spanish People. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


By M. A. S. Hume. D. 
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union, empire and decadence, to the present time. 
The volume is an intensely interesting one, and 
in one particular presents a new feature: At the 
end of each period there are two summaries, one 
of which relates the internal progress, while the 
other tells what Spain did for the world. The 
method is excellent and the volume one of great 
value. 

Mr. Kipling had such success with his first 
Jungle Book that he wrote a second. And the 
strange part was that the second proved as popu- 
lar as the first. Mr. Seton-Thompson’s Lives of 
the Hunted? is virtually a continuation of Wild 
Animals I Have Known. The new book is 
fashioned quite on the plan of its predecessor. 
The same rich care has gone into it both on its 
literary and its mechanical side. 

Those who found pleasure in Mr. Seton- 
Thompson’s former stories will not be disap- 
pointed in these. 

Following is a list of books received at this 
office between the tenth of October and the tenth 
of November: 


1Lives of the Hunted. By Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Lincoln’s First Love: Carrie Douglas Wright: 
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Memories of a Musical Life: William Mason: 
Us, Micg OMIM SOG. 5. oc cian coecscumswneneses 2 00 

V. R. I.:-Queen Victoria, Her Life and Em- 

The Marquis of Lorne (now His 


pire: 

Grace the Duke of Argyll): Illustrated: 

TE. Xing MASEDET GE. BOOS. oo ciccissccwsscees 2 50 
Washington, George: Norman Hapgood: 

DEe Ee .; UD i 6icoss 60 Gave cap eanesees I 75 


Essays and Miscellany. 

Affirmative Intellect, The: An Account of the 
Origin and Mission of the American Spirit: 
Charles Ferguson: N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls. 90 

Careers of Danger and Daring: Cleveland 


Moet: W. Y., Century Co. ......50cedseeee 1 80 
Culture and Restraint: Hugh Black: N. Y., 
Pieming Fi. Bevel CO......00cvcsinccvvece I 50 


Fallen God, and Other Essays in Literature 
and Art, The: Joseph Spencer Kennard: 
Phila.. George W. Jacobs & Co............ 

Friendship: San Francisco, D. P. Elder and 
Morgan Shepard 
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Francisco, Elder and Shepard.............. 75 
Japanese Miscellany, A: Lafcadio Hearn: 
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Ten Boys from Dickens: Kate Dickinson 
Sweetser: Illustrated by George Alfred 
Williams: N. Y., R. H. Russell ........... 
Children’s Health, The: Florence Hull Win- 


terburn: N. Y., Baker & Taylor Co........ I 25 
The Little Lady—Her Book: Albert Bigelow 
Paine: Phila., Henry Altemus Co.......... I 00 


To Girls: A Budget of Letters: Heloise Ed- 
wina Hersey: Bost., Small, Maynard & Co. 1 00 

Une Semaine 4 Paris: With a Series of Illus- 
trated Conversions: Edwin F. Bacon: 


Pe TE BAD: 5.6 5s5 son es apie oasis onisiws 50 
Who’s Who in America?: A Biographical 
Dictionary of Notable Living Men and 
Women of the United States: John W. 
Leonard: Chic., A. N. Marquis & Co....... 
Fiction. 
Alien, The: A Story of the Middle Ages: F. F. 
Montrésor: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. ..... I 50 
As a Falling Star: Eleanor Gaylord Phelps: 
Chic., A. C. McClarg @ Co......+. SERVES I 00 
At the Sign of the Ginger Jar: Ray Clarke 
Rose: Chic., A. C. McClurg & Co.......... I 00 


Award of Justice, The; or, Told in the Rock- 
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ies. A Pen Picture of the West: A. May- 
nard Barber: Chic., Rand, McNally & Co.. 
Ballet Dancer, The: and On Guard: Matilde 


Serao: N. Y., Harper & Bros............. $ 


Behold the Man: A Story of the Passion Play: 
Channing Pollock: Wash., Neale Pub. Co... 
Benefactress, The: By the Author of “Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden”: N. Y., Mac- 
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Captain Bluitt: A Tale of Old Turley: Charles 
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Captain of the Crew: Ralph H. Barbour: N. 
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Calumet “K”: Merwin-Webster: N. Y., Mac- 
millan 

Cavalier, The: George W. Cable: With illus- 
trations by Howard Chandler Christy: 
N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons...........: 

Cost of Food, The: A Study’ in Dietaries: 
Ellen H. Richards: N. Y., John Wiley & 
Sons 

Deborah: A Tale of the Times of Judas Mac- 
cabeus: James M. Ludlow: N. Y., Flem- 
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Destiny of Doris, The: A Travel Story of 
Three Continents: Julius Chambers: IIlus- 
trated: N. Y., Continental Pub. Co......... 

Mark Everard: Knox Magee: N. Y., R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 

Fernley House: Laura E. Richards: Bost., 
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For Love or Crown: A Romance: Arthur W. 
Marchmont: N. Y., Fred’k Stokes Co..... 

Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, The: Recorded 
by Henry Gardner: N. Y., Macmillan Co.. 

Gioconda: Gabrielle D’Annunzio: Translated 
by Arthur Symons: N. Y., R. H. Russell.. 

Gyges’ Ring: A Dramatic Monologue: Ru- 
pert Hughes: N. Y., R. H. Russell 

Held for Orders: Being Stories of Railroad 
Life: Frank H. Spearman: N. Y., McClure, 
Per ae ss Sosseecchounscss cueseus se 

Her Sixteenth Year: Helen Dawes Brown: 
Bost.. Houghton, Mifflin & Co............ 

House Divided, The: H. B. Marriot Watson: 
i, 2... SENEE WE NORE 5s occ csccosssvcees 

House with the Green Shutters, The: George 
Douglas: N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co... 

In Great Waters: Four Stories: Thomas A. 
Janvier: Illustrated: N. Y., Harper & Bros. 

In the Days of Audubon: A Tale of the “Pro- 
tectors of Birds”: Hezekiah Butterworth: 
Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst and 
others: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. ......... 

In Spite of All: Edna Lyall: N. Y., Long- 
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Japanese Nightingale, A: Onoto Watanna: 
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Revell Co. 
Marietta: A Maid of Venice: F. Marion Craw- 
ford: N. Y., Macmillan 
Marrow of Traditien, The: Charles W. Ches— 
nut: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co...... 
Most Famous Loba, The: A Romance: Nellie 
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New Americans, The: Alfred Hodder: N. Y., 
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Princess of the Purple Palace, The: William 
Murray Graydon: N. Y., McClure, Phillips 
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Prisoners of War, The: A Reminiscence of 
the Rebellion: Archibald McGowan: N. Y., 
Abbey 

Prize Watch, The: 
Akron. O., Saalfield Pub. Co...........e00. 

Ruling Passion, The: Tales of Nature and 
Human Nature: Henry Van Dyke: With 
Illustrations by W. Appleton Clark: N. Y., 
Scribner’s 

Some Women I Have Known: Maarten Maar- 
tens: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co............ 
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Surprise Book, The: Nell. K. McElphone: N. 
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Sylvia: The Story of an American Countess: 
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Press 
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Among the December Magazines 


In middle heaven a form behold; 

Fair-aureoled 

Her shapely brow with noon-bright gold; 
Soli Deo Gloria! 


Upon a little cloud she stands, 

Within her hands 

A tympanum with scarlet bands; 
Soli Deo Gloria! 


Thereon she playeth without fault, 

While up the vault 

Her voice makes silvery assault— 
Soli Deo Gloria! 


Till, blended with her soaring notes, 

Adown there floats 

An echo from a myriad throats— 
Soli Deo Gloria! 


An angel she of God’s own choir, 

Whose one desire 

Is higher yet to chant, and higher— 
Soli Deo Gloria! 


And every year, upon the morn, 

When Christ was born 

Within the manger-bed forlorn— 
Soli Deo Gloria! 


’Tis hers to bid song’s raptures run 

From sun to sun, : 

And list to earth’s low antiphon— 
Soli Deo Gloria! 


Would that our praise might swell and rise 
Along the skies, 
And scale the gates of Paradise— 

Soli Deo Gloria! 


Bearing, with more complete accord, 
Unto the Lord— 
Forevermore our watch and ward— 
Soli Deo Gloria! 
—Clinton Scollard in the Century. 


The December Century is a Christmas number 
in the truest sense of the word. It is full of color 
and poetry and art and literature. Milton’s 
L’Allegro has served as a pretext to Maxfield Par- 
rish for some remarkably effective drawings of 
rather intense color. The Steeple Builders, a 
poem by Anita Fitch, offers Orson Lowell an 
opportunity for some strong illustrations. Arthur 
I. Keller has told a Christmas story without 
words. 

In the Year of American Humor, there are 
found such names as Frank R. Stockton, Gelett 
Burgess, Charles Battell Loomis, Robert Cham- 
bers, Oliver Herford. One may laugh in prose 
or in verse. 

Some delightful material concerning Thack- 
eray’s visit to America is brought out by James 


Grant Wilson. Here are two selections which 
explain themselves: 


In the spring of 1852 Thackeray decided to visit 
the United States, with a view to delivering the 
course of lectures on the English Humorists first 
given in London and frequently heard in other 
cities of Great Britain during the previous twelve 
months. “I must and will go,” he wrote to his eld- 
est daughter, “not because I like it, but because it 
is right I should secure some money against my 
death for your mother and you two girls. And I 
think, if I have luck, I may secure nearly a third 
of the sum that I think I ought to leave behind 
me by a six months’ tour in the States.” 


“My dear D. I hope you will come to the tight 
rope exhibition to-morrow, and send you a card. 
You and your friend will please to sit in distant 
parts of the room. 

“When you see me put my hand to my watch- 
— you will say, ‘God bless my soul, how beau- 
tiful!’ 

“When I touch my neck-cloth, clap with all your 
might. 

“When I use my pocket handkerchief, burst 
into tears. 

“When I pause, say Brav-ah-ah-ah-vo, through 
the pause. 

“You had best bring with you a very noisy 
umbrella: to be used at proper intervals: and if 
you can’t cry at the pathetic parts, please blow 
your nose very hard. 

“And now, everything having been done to 
ensure success that mortal can do, the issue is left 
to the immortal gods. 

“God save the Queen. No money returned. 
Babies in arms NOT admitted. 

“By yours ever, W. M. T.” 


——tThe condition of New York City to-day 
is that of a veritable Nankipoo—“a thing of 
shreds and patches.” Its streets are heaped with 
building materials or torn up by subway construc- 
tion. Its air resounds with the din of hammers 
and the noise of.engines. Mr. M. G. Cunniff and 
Mr. Arthur Goodrich have seen in this condition 
of affairs the Rebuilding of New York, in the 
current number of the World’s Work. The scope 
and intent of their topic may be caught from the 
opening lines: 

A little sunny-haired girl was looking through 
the dingy window pane of a down-town surface car 
in New York. On every side buildings were being 
torn down and the ugly framework of new struc- 
tures was going up. Thirty-fourth street stood up 
like a ridge out of a great hole of excavations. The 
sharp, wedge-shaped old buildings at the corner of 
Twenty-third street and Fifth avenue were gone 
and at Union square a line of, granite blocks and 
wooden bridges marked the deep path of a great 
underground tunnel. The dinning of hammers, the 
shouts of the men, the rumbling report of a blast, 
the wheezing of drills and the litter and obstruc- 
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tion everywhere gave the impression of a great 

quarry and a mammoth workshop. “I hope it will 

be a real nice city when it’s all done,” said the little 
girl. 

Such is the impression that New York just now 
makes on anybody—a torn-up place, a city in 
process of complete rebuilding. A few years ago 
it seemed to be well nigh completely built, and 
was, as cities go, well made, convenient and not 
wholly ugly. Long lines of low business blocks 
down-town tapered off to the hotels and homes of 
the upper district. Down the streets ran a vast 
network of electric cars, cable cars, horse cars, 
elevated trains and stages in a system planned to 
meet the needs of generations to come Across the 
river hung the big Brooklyn Bridge, and plying 
back and forth numberless ferries carried vast 
crowds from home to business and back again. 
Meanwhile the city unconsciously developed, like 
the dragon in the story, which, at the last, could 
scarcely squeeze itself into its own cavern. Then 
came the period of structural steel, when it became 
possible, and in New York profitable, to raise 
buildings twenty or thirty stories high—the era of 
the “sky-scraper.” 


Other attractive articles of diverse character 
are found in Li Hung Chang, The Boer War Up 
to Date, by Julian Ralph, Photographing Wild 
Animals, by Theodore Roosevelt, and the Need of 
a Literary Conscience, by Frank Norris. 

T. W. Page in the Atlantic describes The 
Real Judge Lynch: 


Tradition sometimes plays strange pranks with 
dead men’s reputations. It would make an interest- 
ing half hour for the eavesdropper beyond the Styx, 
if he could hear the exchange of amenities between 
Duns Scotus and “Judge” Lynch: the one a shrewd. 
clear reasoner, whose name now signifies a fool; 
the other, a simple Quaker gentleman, whose name 
has come to stand for organized savagery. Charles 
Lynch was a man whose services to his country as 
a brave pioneer and righteous judge, as a soldier 
and a statesman, are by no means deserving of 
oblivion, still less of obloquy. It seems, indeed, one 
of the iniquities of Fate that his name should now 
be universally applied to proceedings that no one 
would condemn more heartily than he. The records 
of the court of Bedford County, in Virginia, and 
those of various Quaker meetings, the Journals of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses and of the first 
Constitutional Convention. taken together with 
family documents and traditions. show him to have 
been an upright and useful member of society and 
a wise and energetic leader at the most important 
crisis of American history. 

Lynch was a prominent man of Colonial times. 
He took an active part in the Revolution and 
rose to some degree of prominence in the cam- 
paigns as a militia colonel. How his name came 
to have the modern signification is explained as 
follows: 

For two years after Lynch received his commis- 
sion as a militia colonel the war was waged outside 
of Virginia, and he and his regiment were not called 
to the field. But in 1780 the British determined to 
shift the war to the South, and the scene changed. 
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Lord Cornwallis was dispatched to roll up the 
American line from Georgia to the River Dan, and 
then to co-operate with General Philips and Bene- 
dict Arnold, who were sent to Norfolk, in subju- 
gating Virginia, 

It was under these circumstances that Colonel 
Lynch found it necessary to take those steps that 
have given his name a world-wide notoriety. 

From the beginning of the movement for inde- 
pendence there had been Tories in Bedford. Nu- 
merous records of the county courts, taken together 
with other sources of information, show that here, 
as in many other Western counties, there was a 
strong and influential party opposed to the struggle 
for independence. For the most part they were 
quiet, thrifty men, far different from the ruffians and 
desperadoes that prejudice has since represented 
them to be. So long as the British forces were at 
a distance, the same means commonly applied in 
other parts of the country had sufficed to prevent 
them from giving trouble; they were placed under 
heavy bonds, were confined to the forks of rivers, 
or were kept under close supervision by the jus- 
tices and militia officers. But as Cornwallis: ap- 
proached from the South, these Bedford Tories 
believed the time had come when they might do 
something for the cause they had at heart. They 
therefore entered into a conspiracy to upset the 
county organization, and to seize for the use of 
Cornwallis on his arrival the stores that Lynch had 
collected for Green’s army in North Carolina. 
Tradition says that Colonel Lynch was made aware 
of the conspirators’ plans by one of their own num- 
ber. He had them all arrested and found among 
them some of the leading men of the county: two 
of them, indeed, Robert Cowan and Thomas Watts, 
had formerly been his fellow justices on the bench - 
of the county court. It was a very serious situa- 
tion. Lynch himself was on the point of setting 
out with his regiment for the East to oppose the 
British under Benedict Arnold. To leave these 
domestic foes at large was to invite disaster; to be 
hampered with them as prisoners on the rapid 
march he was forced to make was out of the ques- 
tion. What was to be done with them? 

It appears that both custom and sentiment were 
violently opposed to visiting capital punishment 
upon the detected Tory conspirators. But fines and 
warnings would evidently be inadequate, for they had 
already been imposed to little purpose for numer- 
ous minor offenses in aiding the enemy, and this 
was a much more serious case. After careful de- 
liberation Colonel Lynch, as the presiding justice, 
sentenced them to terms of imprisonment varying 
from one to five years. Robert Cowan, who seems 
to have been the ringleader, was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment and a fine of £20,000. The fine was 
not so heavy as it seems, for in that year the prices 
fixed by the court were: Rum and brandy per gal- 
lon £40, corn and oats per gallon £2 8s., dinner 
at an “ordinary” £4 10s., etc. 

Such was the result of the trial that has made 
the name of Lynch a by-word and a hissing in the 
tongues of the nations! 

In passing these sentences, comparatively mild 
though they were, the county court was transcend- 
ing its powers; the General Court alone had juris- 
diction in cases of treason. After the war, there- 
fore, the Tories that had suffered at his hands 
threatened to prosecute Colonel Lynch and his 
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friends, and the affair attracted wide attention. To 
avoid the trouble of a lawsuit, Lynch had the matter 
brought up before the Legislature. 


The proceedings at Bedford were pronounced 
by the Legislature to have been illegal but justi- 
fiable. They 


were imitated in other parts of the State, and 
came to be known by the name of Lynch’s Law. 
In justi¢e to Colonel Lynch it should be remem- 
bered that his action was taken at a time when the 
State was in the throes of a hostile invasion. It 
was, therefore, no spirit of insubordination or dis- 
regard of the law that induced Lynch to act as he 
did. There were few men living more inclined than 
this simple Quaker farmer to render due respect 
in word and deed to the established authorities. 

But the seed that had been sown sprung up and 
bore evil fruit. When a legislative body has ex- 
pressly admitted that circumstances may arise under 
which breaches of its laws are justifiable, it has 
enunciated a dangerous principle. It struck deep 
root in the minds of Lynch’s fellows on the West- 
ern frontier, and they transmitted it to. their de- 
scendants, who carried it constantly with them as 
they rolled that frontier back to the westward and 
southward. It is the principle on which it is at- 
tempted to justify the practice of lynching to the 
present day; men believe that circumstances may 
arise under which measures, though not strictly 
warranted by law, are justifiable from the nature of 
the offense. 


In discussing Literature and the Civil War, 
Mr. Henry A. Beers brings out some worthy 
facts. Speaking of the change in fiction since the 
war, Mr. Beers says: 


Indeed, in respect to fiction, the Civil War inter- 
poses a sort of crevasse between our earlier and 
our later literature. The spirit of the former age 
was lyrical—dithyrambic almost—and its expres- 
sion was eloquence and poetry. The spirit of the 
present age is observant, social, dramatic; and its 
expression is the novel of real life, the short story, 
the dialect sketch. When Mr. James’ Passionate 
Pilgrim appeared in 1870 in the Atlantic Monthly, 
the signal seemed to be given for a newer and finer 
art in American fiction. Here was a novel attitude 
toward life, cool, dispassionate, analytic, sensitive 
to the subtler shadings not only of character, but 
of manners and speech, and registering the most 
delicate impressions. A new style, too, studied in 
some points from Hawthorne’s, but less literary, 
more colloquial. The dialogue was not book talk, 
but the actual speech of men and women in society. 
No art can be more exquisite for its purposes than 
Hawthorne’s. But the persons of his romances 
are psychological constructions—types sometimes 
hardly removed from allegory—engaged in work- 
ing out some problem of the conscience in an ideal 
world. His books are not novels in any proper 
sense. 

As to the novels, properly so called, of ante- 
bellum days, how faulty they now appear in details 
when put in comparison with the nicer workman- 
ship of modern schools! Uncle Tom’s Cabin—how 
crude it is! The Leather-Stocking Tales,—how 
rough in parts, and in parts how stilted! Judd’s 
Margaret—how hopelessly imperfect as a work of 


art! Holmes’ Elsie Venner—a delightful book, 
but quite impossible as a novel. Winthrop’s Cecil 
Dreeme—poetic in conception, youthfully raw in 
execution. And yet all of these are works of un- 
doubted talent. 

The Civil War, in fact, wound up one literary 
era and set the seal to it. Our literature has since 
developed along different lines. 


Treatises on Expansion Through Reciprocity, 

on Italy and the Triple Alliance, on Maeterlinck 
and Music, with several good selections of fiction, 
complete a very interesting number of the maga- 
zine. 
Harper’s is out in holiday attire this month. 
Of especial interest is Mark Twain’s story based 
on an incident from the life of Cromwell. The 
heroine is a child who innocently condemns her 
father to death and finally saves him. The tale 
suggests the Twain of “Joan of Arc” rather than 
the Twain of “Huckleberry Finn.” 

Albert Sterner has several effective and artistic 
illustrations for a story by Maurice Hewlett. 
Howard Pyle’s drawing for Josephine Dodge 
Daskam’s fantastic poem is even finer. There are 
other tales of merit and interest by Bret Harte, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mary Applegate 
Bacon, and Sarah Orne Jewett. Of verse there 
is choice material by John Burroughs and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. 

Mr. Arthur Symons contributes an article upon 
the poet Campoamor. Campoamor, though little 
known over here, is one of Spain’s great poets, 
and probably the greatest Spanish poet of the 
century. He has written all forms of verse and 
his writings occupy ten volumes. A good con- 
ception of his work may be got from the following 
excerpt from Mr. Symon’s essay: 





His intellect was ingenious rather than imag- 
inative; his vivid human curiosity was concerned 
with life more after the manner of the novelist than 
of the poet; his dramas are often anecdotes; his 
insight is not so much wisdom as worldly wisdom. 
He “saw life steadily,” but he saw it in little 
patches, commenting on facts with a smiling skepti- 
cism whick has in it something of the positive spirit 
of the eighteenth century. Believing, as he tells us, 
that “what is most natural in the world is the super- 
natural,” he was apt to see the spiritual side of 
things as the Spanish painters have mostly seen it, 
in a palpable detachment from the soil, garlanded 
in clouds. Concerned all his life with the moods 
and casuistries of love, he writes of women, not of 
woman, and ends, after all, in a reservation of 
judgment. Poetry to him was a kind of psychology, 
and that is why every lyric shaped itself naturally 
into what he called a drama. His whole interest was 
in life and the problems of life, in people and their 
doings, and in the reasons for what they do. 
Others, he tells us, may admire poetry which is 
descriptive, the delineation of external things, or 
rhetorical, a sonorous meditation over abstract 
things; all that he himself cares for are “those 
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reverberations that light up the windings of the 
human heart and the horizons that lie on the other 
side of material life.” 


The following examples will help to fix the 
above criticisms. They are but small epigrams 
and quatrains, but still give no small light on 
their author: 


You wave your fan with such a graceful art, 
You brush the dust off from the oldest heart. 
* * * * * * * 

She tastes not pleasure without strife, 
And, therefore, hapless one, she feels 
That love’s not good enough for life 
Which hales not conscience by the heels. 
* OK ok * * * * 


One day to Satan, Tulio flushed with wine: 

“Wilt buy my soul?” “Of little worth is it.” 

“T do but ask one kiss and it is thine.” 

“Old sinner, hast thou parted with thy wit?” 

“Wilt buy it?” “No.” “But wherefore?” “It 

is mine. 

Of a vaguely similar character is M. Jules 
Claretie’s article on Rosa Bonheur. The subject 
of the great painter’s dress has been touched upon 
many times, but never so felicitously as by this 
writer, who uses it as a suggestion for a contrast 
between two great French women: 


I do not know why, but instinctively ever in my 
thoughts I place George Sand and Rosa Bonheur 
side by side. I have known them both intimately, 
and they have left me the same impression of re- 
pose, of touching naiveté, of simplicity and good- 
ness. 

George Sand possessed a unique charm in her 
expressive eyes—those black lakes, in which one 
might almost bathe, as once said to me Madame 
Victor Hugo, who also had most beautiful eyes. 

When the great novelist took her walks abroad 
in Nohant, the little birds winged their flight to her 
instinctively, and perched upon her shoulders. 

It was the same with Rosa Bonheur. She loved 
the animals, and the animals loved her. In fact, 
she exercised a magnetic power over them. The 
fierce watch-dogs of the house at By were like 
lambs in her presence. Tame lions she had about 
her, too, those majestic creatures that she so loved 
to paint, and whose manes she would smilingly 
caress with her delicate hand. The deer of the 
forest contemplated her with a glance, of recog- 
nition, as if they comprehended that she was in 
truth their painter. M. Géroéme, when he wished to 
paint lions, visited the tamer Pézon at the Jardin 
des Plantes, and made his studies across the bars 
of the cages. Bonheur tried a different plan. She 
actually gave the freedom of her gardens to the 
lions of the menagerie at By. Sometimes the 
passers-by on the road would regard with stupe- 
faction a tawny lion crouching on the terrace of 
Mademoiselle Rosa, and gazing majestically from 
the height of the wall which formed his pedestal. 


To most people hawking is a sport which 
belongs to the indefinite time of romance. It is 
coupled with antique ballads and quaint customs, 
and it calls up an age of chivalry. It is almost 
with a start of incredulity that one suddenly 
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realizes that it still flourishes widely on the Con- 
tinent to-day, and is likely to come over here. 
Mr. Vance Thompson in Outing says: “Within 
ten years, I believe falconry will be as common 
in the United States as ‘the ancient and royal 
game’ of golf.” 

John J. Bailey takes up the old question re- 
garding scent and how it is conveyed from bird 
to dog: 

The conclusion I have drawn from this and simi- 
lar experiences is, that the scent which radiates 
from the body of the bird and the scent produced 
by the impress of its feet upon the ground, grass, 
etc., are very different; that movement, or rather 
muscular exercise, was necessary to produce the 
body scent; that a bird lying still in the grass gives 
out no scent; that foot-scent is retained by the 
ground and vegetation for some time after it has 
become too faint to give off any perceptible odor to 
the air. The flushing of birds done by dogs with 
exceptionally good noses is easily explained by 
this theory. That scent travels in a body with the 
wind I do not believe, but think it travels like 
sound in all directions, though more easily with 
the aid of the breeze. If it traveled only with the 
wind how could points made by dogs at several 
rods distance, with the air currents directly against 
them, he explained? Such points every sportsman 
knows. 


Two articles, Owen Wister’s Wilderness Hunt- 

er and J. P. Mowbray’s The Dog Poisoner are 
more than worth while. 
Mark Twain in his essay on the Jew, pub- 
lished some years ago, brought out the fact that 
the Jew would always be held a foreigner in 
every land because he has no country. Mr. Zang- 
will, in Frank Leslie’s, has assumed somewhat 
the same view, and applied to it a remedy, in his 
Redemption of Palestine by the Jews. The 
movement referred to is not a new one, though a 
new impetus has recently been given it. Mr. 
Zangwill thus states its ideal : 

The task to which Israel is called is of an 
originality congruous with her unique history. 
Motherlands have always created colonies. Here, 
colonies are to create motherland, or rather re- 
create her. It is not essential that all her daugh- 
ters shall return to her skirts. Long before Titus 
conquered Jerusalem, Jewish settlers had followed 
in the wake of Tyrian and Phoenician commerce. 
The problem is simply to set up a center of Jewish 
life and concentrate all one’s labors on it. Gradu- 
ally it would become the magnet of the race. 


As a companion to the above there is Balling- 
ton Booth’s Personal Appeal, which offers a num- 
ber of anecdotes taken from the annals of the 
Salvation Army and ends with a plea for help in 
the work. 

Onoto Watanna, the author of A Japanese 
Nightingale, has a short story but not upon Jap- 
anese life. The heroine is a little country girl 
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with a charm and simplicity that recall vaguely 
Yuki of the author’s previous book. There are 
other good stories and a series of good illustra- 
tions. 

——Earl Mayo continues the Story of the 
States in the current Pearson’s. His topic is 
Texas, a big State and a good one, and the same 
adjectives are to-be applied to his article. Snow 
Mushrooms are treated in an entertaining man- 
ner and with many illustrations by Vaughan 
Cornish. A series of animal drawings by Swan 
are full of interest and merit. Fiction flourishes 
over the names of several well-known writers, 
including Max Pemberton and H. G. Wells. 
There is no more prominent character in 
New York State politics than Thomas Platt. Mr. 
William Allen White, in McClure’s, gives several 
interesting pictures of the politician of which two 
—one taken in early youth and the other to-day— 
serve as delightful companion pieces. 


Every life has its secret. This is Platt’s. He is 
a musician. In his younger days he could play— 
by ear—several instruments, and there is a myth 
in Owego that Tom Platt was handy with the 
melodeon. Being a rhymer, the inevitable fol- 
lowed. In the campaign of ’56—an emotional cam- 
paign if there ever was one—the Abolitionists had 
Tom Platt get up the Owego Campaign Glee Club, 
and organize the Republican party in Tioga County. 
Old men and women in Owego will tell you that 
they still hold in their memories the picture of Tom 
Platt, a gaunt, loose-skinned youth, rangey and 
uncertain in the joints, standing at the head of a 
drove of wild-eyed human long-horns, as if to keep 
them from a stampede, waving his joist-like arms 
in rhythm to “down-left-right-up-down-left-right- 
up s-i-n-g!” And when they began to sing, the 
choirmen would huddle together like cold sheep, 
and almost bump heads so that the harmony should 
be close and effective. And all the time Tom Platt 
would hover over the group, keeping time with a 
foot or a finger, and chopping out the words of the 
song with his long, square flail of a jaw, full of de- 
light at his handiwork. 


In contrast to this look at the next portrait— 
which is the view of the man to-day: 


But Platt is narrow, both morally and intellectu- 
ally speaking. At his home he reads an occasional 
book, and sometimes he goes to the opera or to 
the theater, for his delight in music still remains 
the soft spot which he turns to humanity. But in 
the main the man’s whole existence is wrapped up 
in contemplation of the intestinal phenomenon of 
his party in New York State. It is a matter of ab- 
sorbing importance to Platt to know that in the 
Tenth Ward in Syracuse Bill Jones, who was de- 
feated for a place in the county convention 
by the John Smith gang, has finally got Tom 
Brown on his side, and will join in with the Robin- 
son fellows to beat Jim Hughes for ward commit- 
teeman, and thereby discredit the Smith gang; or 
that up in Oswego, where they eat fish on Friday, 
and vote the Democratic ticket, the Irish have 
offended the bow-and-arrow French by naming 





Cahill for recorder, and that there is a chance to 
“trade in” a Republican over in the eastern wards 
of the town, and thereby elect an alderman at the 
next city election. Hundreds of these situations 
find abiding-place in Platt’s mind. He knows the 
factional fights, and the causes of them, in every 
county in New York. The knowledge of these 
fights is power. For he plays faction against fac- 
tion in handling men. He has been sitting in the 
Central Committee rooms at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in New York, hearing these stories of the 
factions, day after day, year after year. Life means 
nothing else to him now. The guile of politics is 
his meat and drink. 


It is a long stride from Tom Platt, politician, 
to Michael Angelo, artist. Yet something like 
thirty pages of reading matter does it. Mr. John 
La Farge is the writer, and the charm of the 
article is as much his as that of his subject. 

We think of this great work (Vault of Sistine 
Chapel) as the flowering of the Renaissance. It is 
in reality the last expression of the impulse and 
feeling of Medieval Europe. But it is expressed in 
a new rhythm of form that beats through every 
figure, and with a knowledge of structure and rep- 
resentation unknown before. The extraordinary 
love of beauty that possessed the artist, his sen- 
sitiveness to the wonders of the human form, cover 
the deeper feelings which he had in common with 
the men of a more intense past. 


Clara Morris continues her Recollections, the 
present subject being one of especial allurement. 
Tommaso Salvini, the great Italian tragedian, 
is a character that must have an appeal to all 
who are in any way interested in the stage. 

In addition there are some delightful little 
sketches, the most interesting of which is prob- 
ably An Independent Boy. 

—tThe Edinburgh Review chooses eight books 
which are centered around Rome and speaks 
about Rome and the novelists. The most prom- 
inent books selected are Zola’s Rome and Mrs. 
Ward’s Eleanor. An. attempt is made to trace 
out what might be the influence exerted by the 
Catholic Church that should have so much effect 
upon literature. 

The wonderful literary productivity of those 
small countries which constitute Scandinavia is 
again brought forcibly to mind. It is really a 
wonderful literary output, as shown by the writer 
of The Scandinavian Novel. 

The problem of Religion and Magic is dis- 
cussed in a rather cold-blooded and scientific way: 

There is a temptation, still too strong to be uni- 
versally resisted, to use some of the facts estab- 
lished by the science of religion for the purpose of 
confirming or disproving the truth of religion itself. 
That involves exactly the same fallacy as using 
some experiment in physical science to demonstrate 
the reality of matter or the truth of the law of 
causation. Or, to use an example which will serve 
to illustrate both sides of the case, a botanist who 
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should appeal to his system of classification as 
proof of the real existence of plants, would be 
using exactly the same fallacy as one who should 
point to some exploded system of classification as 
proof that the plants classified by it never existed. 
The business of the science of religion is to classify 
religions, above all to classify them genetically, and 
to establish the laws of their development and evo- 
lution. But it has no more concern with the truth 
of religion than physical science has with the real- 
ity of physical objects. The practical man of 
science conducts his investigations and experi- 
ments quite undisturbed by any reflection that a 
metaphysician may doubt whether matter exists, 
or whether what has happened in the past is any 
guarantee of what will happen in the future. With 
such questions the man of science has nothing to 
do; and with similar metaphysical questions as to 
the truth of religion the historian of religion is 
similarly unconcerned. Whether there be any or 
no truth in religious beliefs, they have had their 
history and their evolution, and that evolution has 
to be traced and recorded by the historian of 
religion. 

The vast business of flower-growing is dis- 
cussed by Edith Davids in Everybody’s. There 
is a very practical side to flower growing, but 
there is a poetic one also. Miss Davids has seized 
both views in a delightful manner. 


A halo of romance lingers always about the mar- 
ket-places of a great city in spite of their com- 
mercial purpose. Of them all, this flower market 
is most redolent of subtle, romantic suggestion. 
While the city sleeps, in the twilight of the morn- 
ing, the flowers are unloaded at its gates. How 
much of the life of the city is represented by them? 
By the free and passionate beauty of some, how 
much of the unquenchable passion of living and 
loving? By others, how much of peace? There are 
the blood-red, nodding roses, the types of love and 
luxury. There are the purple flowers of pain and 
passion; the glad-eyed, tranquil daisies; lilies rear- 
ing their shafts of snow-white bloom, recalling the 
exquisite simile of our Saviour. 

At length the unloading is all over. The sun 
rises over the city in a flood of light and glory. 
The effect is like that of a fairy scene. The long, 
undulating lines of color—roses blushing through 
every shade from creamy white to rich, dark crim- 
son; scarlet geraniums, a blaze of glory; daffodils, 
with their petals of beaten gold shedding a yellow 
radiance; radiant white lilies—glow beneath the 
pure, crystalline sunlight. The green of the little 
park seems to grow more vivid. With sunrise, a 
ripple of life passes over the market-place; the hum 
of many voices is heard, and trade begins briskly. 
Here one sees the typical Jersey farmer, the typical 
farmer’s wife in broad-brimmed straw hat and ging- 
ham apron. Trade is carried on mostly between 
the farmer and the small florist. The bargaining 
is quickly done. By six o’clock the market is prac- 
tically over. One by one the florists drive off to 
their city shops, the tall flowers nodding in their 
wagons as they jolt over the pavements, a track of 
perfume trailing after the wagons far down the 
street. 


Hezekiah’s Third Wife is another study of ani- 
mal life, the heroine being a canary bird. Of a 
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like character, but of a more:serious intent, is A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore’s The Haunts of the Beaver. 

The most interesting article in the magazine is 
probably Eugene P. Lyle’s account of Paul 
Dérouléde, the French Revolutionist. The famous 
trial, which almost rivaled the Dreyfus case, is 
given with graphic effect: 


The trial is among the notable ones of recent 
French history, and as a world’s spectacle it rivals 
the Dreyfus revision going on in the same build- 
ing at the same time. The revelations in the in- 
dictment were alone a sensation. Conspiracy had 
been kept hot for ten years back. And on the 
result of the trial before the Senate assembled as 
High Court depended the fate of the ministry and 
Loubet’s presidency, and more—the life of the 
Third Republic itself. Acquittal would mean revo- 
lution, quick and decisive. The trial began Novem- 
ber 9, and continued till the first days of January. 
There were hundreds of witnesses, and those for 
the defense were bellicose and disrespectful. The 
prisoners were worse. Each culprit sat between 
two guards, but a battalion could not have made 
any one of them behave. The government had 
gathered in a rare collection of fire-brands, that 
was apparent. A disturbance was ever breaking 
out in some unexpected quarter. Expelling the 
obstreperous by force became a routine incident. 
Jules Guérin, he of the siege, was especially in- 
tractable. He was just 2 prisoner at the bar, but 
he found fault with all arrangements. Once he 
started a lively fight between his lawyer and a 
supposed detective, involving a flourishing pistol 
accompaniment. Another time, when he had been 
snubbed by him, he told the judge to call in Deiber, 
the executioner, and behead him on the spot; it 
would be simpler. The president absent-mindedly 
replied that the court would consider the question. 
The regular show-houses of Paris were a super- 
fluity in those days. 

Dérouléde was no less turbulent, and, perhaps, 
more bitter. He was facing his old enemies, the 
Parliamentarians, who were now his judges. When 
they asked him his profession, he said with 
grandeur: “Defender of the rights of the people.” 
His residence? ‘“From-now on, in prison.” Dur- 
ing his examination he denounced Loubet as cor- 
rupt and would not retract, whereupon the court 
voted him three months. He loftily pleaded guilty 
to seeking to turn the army upon the Elysée. He 
would reply to a question with an oration. He 
berated his judges, who had foreseen his supreme 
effort of the Dreyfus verdict and locked him up. 
He annoyed and insulted and upset them quite. 
They could not stop him. He abused Loubet. ‘His 
fellow-prisoners helped out with supplementary 
hooting. Finally, the hall had to be cleared. As 
to accomplices, Dérouléde named no one, and de- 
fied the court to find any. As to a deal with the 
royalists, he took fire quickly at the suggestion. 
“The royalists may be good royalists,” said he, 
“but they have a very bad king,” whereupon the 
various camps of conspirators struggled to get at 
each other, and Jules Guérin had to be sat upon 
again. , 


——aAllen Sangree, in the Cosmopolitan, thus 
sums up the Boer war to date: 
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The third and passing epoch is current news. 
We know that the English have thus far spent 
$800,000,000 on the war, and have, according to 
their own account, lost in killed 548 officers and 

5,823 men; in wounded 1,529 officers and 28,032 men; 
a missing I1 officers and 1,000 men. The deaths 
from disease and accident number 10,738. No 
burgher credits these figures. The Boers still have 
15,000 men in the field. There is a government 
with Schalk Burger as acting President, and 
Krier still holding the real title in Holland, where 
his people requested him to go, he being too old to 
be of service on the veldt. 

Kitchener’s proclamations began by condemning 
all Boer farms lying on the railroad ways; they 
now include the total devastation of the two re- 
publics. The Boers’ women and children are gath- 
ered in reconcentration camps, where they are 
dying off at the rate of one thousand per month. 
How uncalled-for is this mortality can be appre- 
ciated by him who has lived in the Transvaal and 
enjoyed its delicious climate. In no spot does the 
stranger mark so many persons of great age. 
Death in the Transvaal was once an infrequent 
thing. 

The present policy of the British to exterminate 
the Boers has thus far been suffered with extreme 
forbearance. Even when Kitchener executed three 
burghers for wearing khaki, though his own Afri- 
kanders are clad in garb so like the Boers’ that 
one cannot tell them apart, there was no retalia- 
tion. But this will not continue. The Boers are 
still actuated by patriotism, a motive that Britons 
cannot understand and that Americans seem to 
think has ceased to exist. But it urges the Trans- 
vaal warrior, like him of ancient Rome, to return 
with his shield or be borne upon it. The Boers 
also have their Teligion, and, as the late Benjamin 
Harrison said, “a people which enters upon a cam- 
paign praying and singing psalms is not to be 
despised.” 

The fourth chapter will tell either of a United 
South Africa or of a struggle desperate as of vic- 


tim and executioner, hatred unquenchable, “no 
quarter” and death. 

The business of impressario has been brought 
keenly and sadly to mind during the last few days 
by the death of Colonel Mapleson. It was due 
to Colonel Mapleson that nearly all of the great 
singers of to-day were introduced to America 
and England. It is in view of this that Mr. Hess’s 
discussion of Early Opera in America takes on 
new light. It also offers some valuable facts in 
regard to emoluments and rewards of attempts to 
found English opera companies. 


The story of English opera in America, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, will admit of brevity, as it 
is probably fresh in the memory of opera-goers of 
this generation. The Hess English Opera Com- 
pany between 1877 and 1890 was seen in all parts of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, and per- 
formed about everything popular in the line of 
grand and light opera. Emma Abbott, Marie 
Stone, Julie Rosewald, George Conley, Isadora 
Martinez, Joseph Maas (England’s greatest tenor 
at the time of his death), William T. Carleton and 
many other popular members of the profession got 
their start in opera at the hands of this manage- 
ment. This brings the story within the memory of 
opera-goers of our times. It shows in a nutshell 
that the stars of the profession have acquired for- 
tunes, while the managers, without a single excep- 
tion, have for their great risks and trials received 
as their recompense, mainly, “glory. 


Mr. Vance Thompson speaks of the Women 
Who Pose, and Gustave Kobbé gives many illus- 


trations of Helleu’s exquisite etchings. Bret 


Harte’s “modern-antique realistic romance” and 
John Brisben Walker’s Story of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Life, both attract the attention and hold 
the interest. 
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Sayings 


The tendency of most doctrines is to be 
very narrow, and the loyalty for a particular 
church is “bred in the bone,’ as a certain lit- 
tle Memphis boy bears witness. His mother 
was telling him of the childhood of Christ, and 
in the course of her story said that Christ was a 
Jew. The little fellow looked up at her in wide- 
eyed astonishment, and said in an awed voice: 
“Why, mother, I always thought that the Lord 
was a Presbyterian.” 

Mabel was told that Christ’s mother was 
the Virgin Mary, and urged not to forget. She 
returned in half an hour and remarked plain- 
tively, “Mother, I am afraid I have forgotten that 
lady’s name.” 

After his first visit to a circus, Wallace 
was walking one evening with me in a large 
meadow. Looking all around, he said, in an as- 
sured manner: “I know what the world is now— 
a great big tent. Look, mamma; don’t you see 
how high it is in the middle, and how it comes 
down all around?” “Yes,” I said, “it does look 
somewhat that way, but there is no pole in the 
middle. What holds it up?” He looked puzzled 
for a while, then gravely answered: “I ’spect 
God holds it up on the other side.” 

Mother (reproving her child for dis- 
obedience)—Nobody will love you if you are 
naughty and disobey me. Child—Grandpa and 
Satan will. 

A little fellow I know couldn’t refrain 
from asking questions, and he happened to have 
a mother who tries to evade answering him. One 
day he said to her: “Say, ma, where do the 
cows get their milk from?’ And she said: 
“Well where do you get your tears from?” He 
thought awhile and then asked, “Do the cows 
have to be spanked ?” 

First Youth—What would you do if a fel- 
low called you a thief? Second Youth—To my 
face? First Youth—Yes. Second Youth—Why, 
l’'d—er About how big a fellow? 

Little Beth was watching with the great- 
est interest the making of a doll. Her mother 
had bought her one of those “life-size” affairs 
which come in the form of a large piece of cot- 
ton on which the front and rear views of the doll 
are printed; and Beth was observing with open- 
mouthed wonderment the operation of cutting 
out these two printings, sewing them together 
and stuffing the doll with cotton batting. It was 
wonderful, Beth thought. Her little tongue was 
silent, but her wee brain was evidently hard at 
work, At length the doll was completed, and so, 
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evidently was Beth’s deep thinking for she said 
slowly and solemnly: “‘Lhat’s the way I was put 
together before I came to this country.” 

One day, at the table, mamma and her two 
children were speaking of the death that day ot 
a sweet baby boy. Mamma had lost a baby girl— 
Edna—the year before and remarked: “He” (the 
child who had just died) “and little Edna will 
play together, now.” Leary, mamma’s seven-year- 
old boy said: “Yes, they will be sweethearts.” 
Mamma explained that there would be no sweet- 
hearts, no marrying in heaven. With open-eyed 
astonishment, Leary asked: “Won't there be 
any men there?” 

The children were playing funeral, and 
Johnny, our four-year-old boy was chosen as the 
one to be buried. He was placed in a hammock 
and taken on the children’s shoulders to the 
grave, made ready for him. The children 
grouped about the grave were beginning to sing, 
when to their surprise Johnny joined in. “Stop!” 
said Mary, “you must not sing; you are dead.” 
“Oh no” was the ready answer. “It’s all right; 
I am a little angel up in heaven.” 

George came home from school brimming 
over with the story of George Washington and 
his hatchet. This George sometimes wavers 
from the truth, so his mamma thought it an op- 
portunity for a little object lesson. She asked, 
“Would my little boy George have told the truth 
when papa came and found he had cut down the 
tree?” George thought a moment, then answered 
earnestly: “I'll tell you, mamma, I wouldn’t a 
been there.” 

Freddy’s mamma had a caller one day, 
who several times during her stay said: “Now 
I must go,” always resuming her seat, neverthe- 
less. Upon another repetition of the remark 
Freddy said, solemnly, “Don’t you believe it until 
she’s gone, mamma.” 

A Sunday-school teacher in Carthage, IIl., 
has a class of little girls, and it is her custom to 
tell them each Sunday of one little incident that 
has happened in the week, and request the chil- 
dren to quote a verse of scripture to illustrate the 
story. In this way she hopes to impress the use- 
fulness of Biblical knowledge upon the little ones. 
One Sunday she told her class of a cruel boy who 
would catch cats and cut off their tails. “Now, 
can any little girl tell me of an appropriate 
verse?” she asked. There was a pause for a 
few moments, when one little girl arose and in a 
solemn voice said: “Whatsoever God has joined 
together let no man put asunder.” 
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Open Questions: Talks With Correspondents 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





784. The Cryptogram: I want to buy a copy of 
a book called The Cryptogram, by James De Mille. 
It is out of print, and I can only get it second- 
hand. I have sent to all the second-hand book 
stores that I can get the address of, and have not 
been able to get it, though a number say they have 
had it. Now, as a last resort, I write to you, to ask 
if you can help me get the book. I do not know 
but it is against your rules to print a request to 
buy a book, as it may take the form of an adver- 
tisement, but can you not put my request in some 
form in Open Questions so that I can get in com- 
munication with some one from whom I can get 
the book.—Charles A. Nichols, Newmarket, N. H. 

[The Publishers’ Weekly, 59 Duane street, New 
York City, has a department of Books Wanted. 


Send your request there.] 





785. Autumn Leaves: Can any of your readers 
give me the poem called Autumn Leaves, which 
begins: 

My life is like the autumn leaves 
Now falling fast, 

That grew, of late, so fresh and fair, 
Too fair to last. 


—A. P. Hannum, Provincetown. 





786. Will you kindly publish in Treasure Trove 
Theodore O’Hara’s Bivouac of the Dead? I am 
sure it would be appreciated by many readers.— 
S. C. Lazzell, Maidsville, W. Va. 


[See our Treasure Trove Department in the 
magazine’s issue of September, 1898, page 275.] 





787. In the May number of Current Literature, 
which we take, I notice you have published, by 
request, Rock me to Sleep. I have been vainly 
trying for some time to recall words of a song 
that was “going the rounds” and quite popular, 
about the same time the above was being sung, 
and asking those who were young with me avails 


nothing, as they remember only the few lines I can: 


recall. It occurred to me, possibly you would be 
able to supply the entire poem. If so, will you 
kindly print it, and oblige me very much. The lines 
I recall are: 
O, the old house at home, 
Where my forefathers dwelt, 
Where a child at the feet 
Of my mother I knelt. 
Where ‘she taught me the prayer, 
Where she read me the page, 
Which if infancy lisps, 
Is the solace of age. 
—Mrs. B. F. Barker, Onandaga Valley, N. Y. 


[Does any one know this?] 





788. Will you please tell me who are Alice Earle 





Coats’ publishers?—Jean Tilghman Canby, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published a volume 
of poems, In Darkness, by Florence Earle Coates, 
who is probably the writer you have in mind.] 





789. Can you give me any information about 
the following lines: 

I dance and dance; another faun, 

A black one, dances on the lawn 

He moves with me, and when I lift 

My heels his feet directly shift. 

I can’t outdance him, tho’ I try. 

He dances nimbler than I. 

I toss my head, and so does he. 

What tricks he dares to play on me! 

I touch the ivy in my hair; 

Ivy he has, and finger there. 

The spiteful thing, to mock me so! 

I will outdance him! Ho, ho, ho! 
—E. J. Berman, Newport, Ark. 





790. Will you publish in next month’s Treasure 
Trove, or as soon as you have the space, Long- 
fellow’s poem, Resignation? Will you also tell 
me whether tkere is a place in the United States 
where one can buy poetry in the shape of news- 
paper clippings?p—Mrs. F. M. Webb, Seattle, 


ash. 

[(a.) We shall be pleased to print the poem 
you wish to see in Treasure Trove in an early 
number of the magazine. (b.) There are sev- 
eral press cutting bureaus where no doubt you 
can be supplied. The address of one of the oldest 
and best of these is Henry Romeike, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City.] 





791. Will you kindly assist me in finding the 
author of a dialect poem, the first stanza of which 
follows: 

If I had the eddication like sum colleg’ men hev 


got, 

So’s I could express my feelin’s jist as well as I 
kin not, 

I would like to tell ye sumthin’, as the moments 
swiftly roll, 

Of the sweet, inspirin’ music that’s a ringin’ in my 


soul. 
—J. R. Hale, Cleveland, O. 





792. Heroes and Heroism: Can you inform me 
whether there are any books or publications of any 
kind on the subject, Heroes and Heroism, or 
kindred subjects? I should be very pleased to 
learn where I can get material for reading on 
this subject. I would very much prefer answer 
by private letter if it is not inconvenient.—-G. P. 
Johnson, Northfield, Minn. 

‘([Carlyle’s famous lectures on Heroes, Hero- 
Worship and the Heroic in History should be 
read by all means. A good cheap edition is 
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printed by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 46 East Four- 


teenth street, New York City. The Heroes of 
the Nation series, published by the Putnams—G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 West Twenty-third street, 
New York City—is excellent. We must here 
reiterate that answers to correspondence Of this 
nature are made through the medium of this 


page only.] 


_ 793. _Would Current Literature assist two of 
its readers to find the authors and books contain- 
ing the following: First, The Adopted Child. 

Why wouldst thou leave, O, gentle child? 

Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild. 
Second, 

I am a woman, therefore, 
I may not fly to him, cry to him, 
Pray him, delay not, 
But if he come to me I must sit quiet, 
Still as a stone, harder and colder. 
—Mrs. D. L. Hawkins and Mrs. L. C. Denton, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[Your first quotation we do not recognize. The 
second (incorrectly given!) is from R. W. Gild- 
er’s A Woman’s Thought. The Century Company, 
New York City, are the publishers of his Five 
Books of Song, in which the poem may be found.] 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


724. The Three Rainbows: 

Your correspondent, E. A. Tuckahoe, 
York, says that there is no _ evidence that 
Mrs. Welby ever called her poem The Rain- 
bow. I have now the second edition of her 
poems, published in 1846 by the Appletons, 
both in New York and Philadelphia. The Rain- 
bow is the first poem in the book. On the 143d 
page is a totally different poem, Pulpit Eloquence, 
which I when a child considered by far the better 
poem of the two, differing thereby from the gen- 
eral judgment. The American Encyclopedia says 
that she was born in 1821. Current Literature is 
usually so correct that I could not bear for it to 
wind up this subject with a misstatement. Any 
one can see my copy of her poems who will write 
for it—Mary Coldwell Evans, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

If you are not weary of hearing of The Rainbow, 
I would like to say that in my copy of the Analytical 
Reader (a book published in Portsmouth, N. H., in 
1823) the author mentioned is Campbell and the 
poem is identical with the one in your April num- 
ber. If Mrs. P. wiil kindly examine her book I 
think she will find it the same—Mrs. E. B. T., 
Portsmouth, N. H 

[However this may be, the poem of J. Holland, 
which we printed in our April number; that of 
Mrs. Amelia B. Welby, printed by us in Septem- 
ber, and Thomas Campbell’s poem which we will 
print in next month’s Treasure Trove, are three 
separate and distinct Rainbows, as we have said 
before. Magazines in hand, let our correspond- 
ents compare them.] 


New 


OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


768. I inclose reply to question 768 (a), but 
rather. doubt Browning as author of (b) in same 
query. It certainly does not bear the “image and 


superscription” of the great Cesar.—Josepha W. 
Wakelee, Catskill, N. Y. 
[Thank you. The enclosure is held for the 


correspondent who made the inquiry.] 


772. The Mistress of the House: In Open Ques- 
tions, your October issue, F. M., Bristol, Conn., 
desires the stanzas containing the line, “Where is 
the little mistress of the house?” Having them in 
my scrap book, I send you a copy herewith con- 
taining also the author’s name.—Chas. Clark, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

[The enclosure is held for F. M. with thanks 


to the above. ] 


774. The Amber Whale: John De Vaney (774) 
will find the poem. The Amber Whale, in any col- 
lection of the poems of John Boyle O’Reilly. It 
is found on page 665 of the Life, Poems and 
Speeches of John Boyle O’Reilly, edited by his 
friend and successor as editor of the Boston Pilot, 
James Jeffrey Roche, published by the Mershon 
Co., New York.—Rev. James E. Coyle, Mobile, Ala. 

[Miss M. Tansey, St. Louis, Mo., also answers 
this question, and Amber Whale, Jamaica, N. Y., 
who says that the poem may be found in the 
Columbian Series, Fourth Reading Book, pub- 
lished by Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 42 Bar- 
clay street, New York. Thanks to all three cor- 


respondents. ] 


775. Referring to No. 775 in Open Questions 
for November. considerable light is thrown on 
the meaning of “He who runs may read” by the 
context. The words occur in Cowper’s Tirocin- 
ium; or, A Review of Schools: 

But truths on which depend our main concern, 
That ’tis our shame and misery not to learn, 
Shine by the side of every path we tread 

With such a luster, he that runs may read. 
Cowper borrowed the expression from the Old 
Testament. In Habakkuk, 11:2, we read: “Write 
the vision, and make it plain upon tables, that he 
may run that readeth it.” From these it appears 
plain that the implied meaning is, not “that cer- 
tain facts or conditions are obvious to the keen 
of discernment,” but that no one, however dull 
or however, hurried, can fail to see and under- 
stand.—Chas. H. Smith, Pe kskill, N. Y. 

[Alice Bishop Merson, San Diego, Cal., and 
Winfield G. Hubbard, Wilton, N. H., also answer 
this question. We are heartily glad to have the 
source and original meaning of the phrase pointed 
out. All the same, we believe that in familiar 
use, to four out of five not enlightened by ac- 
quaintance with its “beginnings,” the expression 
means something like the quotation of what we 
have said. Ask them, the first five persons you 
speak with after reading this.] 
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A NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF POETRY 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


The many poems by Mr. Riley in 
which are mirrored his love of the 
great outdoors are now collected in 
a beautiful illustrated edition, uni- 
form with Riley Love-Lyrics. 


12mo, over 100 Illustrations, $1.00, Net 
Postage, Ilc. 
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H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


Mr. Wells writes to entertain, and 
in this tale of the invention of the 
“cavorite,” and the subsequent re- 
markable journey made to the moon 
by its inventor, he has succeeded be- 
yond measure in alternately astound- 
ing, convincing and delighting his 
readers. 
Profusely Illustrated by E. Herine. 


12mo, Cloth, Postpaid, $1.50. 
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LAZARRE 











** LAZARRE,’’ Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s new American Romance, has steadily 
gained in favor since its publication in September, and is now the most popular 
novel in the United States. 

Mrs. Catherwood, the critics agree, stands in American Fiction where Francis 
Parkman stands in American History, and in ‘‘ LAZARRE,’’ her latest and greatest 
achievement, she has given the reading public a story so charming, so exquisite, so 
ideal that it disarms all criticism. 

The Chicago Tribune says; Of all the novels of the year, ‘‘LAZARRE’’ has the 
most engaging subject. 

Illustrated by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 12mo. Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., Publishers, Indianapolis. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
says: 

“There is more action in 
‘The Cavalier’ than in any 
of Mr. Cable’s previous nov- 
els; situation follows situa- 
tion quickly in the develop- 
ment of the story; it is the 
most dramatic and complete 
book he has yet written.” 


THE CAVALIER 


By GEORGE W. CABLE 


WORLD’S WORK 
says: 


‘‘A notable _ book, 
swift and strong as the 
rush of cavalry 
squadrons. The 
breath of life is in it, 
and the elevation of a 
noble spirit, the shock 
of war, and the 
passionate thrill of 
innocent love.” 


The BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT 
says: 

“Not only are inci- 
dents crowded, they 
are jammed together, 
and these incidents 
are tremendously 


exciting.” 












Charles 





About 
CHARLOTTE OLIVER 


The 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 
says: 





book. 





™ SPLENDID creature of 

impetuous emotion and 

undaunted 
She has her real romance, and 
this romance is the life of the 
It is nourished amid 
the cannon’s roar, and it finds 
its happy consummation even 
where the smoke of battle 
hangs over the ground.” 


—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


courage. 


“Love and war go 
well together, and Mr. 
Cable has managed to 
tell several good love 
stories and to string 
them on a series of ex- 
citing episodes. . .. 
The story, we shrewd- 
ly suspect, is drawn 
largely from the au- 
thor’s personal experi- 


the Confederate side.” 
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The New York Times 
Saturday Review 
says: 


“Tt seems clear that 
Mr. Balfour’s work could 
scarcely have been done 
better. The volumes, 
moreover, contain much 
entirely new matter. 

“His entire sympathy 
with his subject, never 
degenerating into mere 
hero worship, makes his 
concluding chapter of 
some thirty pages—‘R. L. 
S.’—one of the most fasci- 
nating portions of an alto- 
gether fascinating book.” 











THE LIFE OF 


LOUIS STEVENSON 


By GRAHAM BALFOUR 


With valuable 
matter never 
also unpublish 
Mes, Stevenson. 


autobiographical 
blished elsewhere: 
portraits of Mr. and 





Its Special 
Purposes 


ESIGNED as a record of 
Stevenson’s career and a 
study of the development 

of hischaracter. It aims to record 
the successive expressions of his 
most varied and-fascinating per- 
sonality. Also specially intended 
as a study in portraiture, a sup- 
plement to the Le¢Zers as they are 
a supplement to the published 
works of the author. ‘Treats es- 
sentially of Stevenson the man. 
In two volumes, uniform with the 


Letter, 500 pages, $4.00 net (postage 
jo cents). 





CONTENTS 
Volume I 


1. His Ancestors. 

2. His Parents. 

3. Infancy and Childhood — 
1850-59. 

4. Boyhood—1859-67. 

5. Student Days—1867-73. 

6. Life at Five-and-Twenty 
—1873-1886. 

7. Transition —1876-79. 

8. California—1879 80. 

g. Davos and the Highlands 


—1880-82. 
10. The Riviera—1882-84. 
Volume Il 


1x. Bournemouth—1884-87. 
12. The United States—1887 


88. 

13. The Eastern Pacific—1888- 
89. A 

14. The Central Pacific—1389- 
gr. 

15s. Vailima—1£91-94. 


16. The End—18or. 
17, R.L. 3. 














EUGENE FIELD 


A Study in Heredity and Contradictions 


By SLASON THOMPSON 


of the Chicago ‘*‘ Record-Herald,’’ Collator of ‘‘ Sharps and Flats ’’ 














Tl a real man as he appeared to his intimate friends in 
his hours of work and of relaxation—this is the portrait 

which Mr. Slason Thompson has drawn of his com- 
rade. He recalls numberless incidents, all of which have, 
in addition to their intrinsic interest, dramatic, humorous 
or what not, a high value for the light they throw upon the ‘THE. narrative, moreover, to 
traits of the os ee 4 geen his love of permeated with the nas 
practical jokes and all kinds of fun, his taste for books, his snecwens en Ss te 
hatred of tod and pretense, his interest in politics and otha a a 
the theatre, his affection for children, etc. 


With many portraits, views, and 
reproductions in black and white 
and in colors of original manu- 
scripts and drawings by Euvcene 
Fievp, 











In two volumes, $3.00 net (postage, 25 cents) 











THE EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 
President of Yale 
Making for the better understanding of 
our political needs and the growth of, 
power in education. 
$1.50 net (postage 11 cents) 


PARTS OF SPEECH: ESSAYS 
ON ENGLISH 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
“Full of healthy, hopeful, vigorous 
optimism. . . Concerns itself with 
a living present and a dawning future.” 
$1.25 net (postage 11 cents) 
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i The Century Co.’s New Novels \ 





‘CIRCUMSTANCE 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Latest Novel. 


‘*A virile and strong 


piece of literary workmanship ’’ (N. Y. Times). 500 pp., $1.50. 








MISTRESS JOY 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke and 
Annie Booth McKinney 


Aaron Burr plays a conspicuous 
partin this story of life in the early 
days of the Mississippi valley. Il- 
lustrated by Relyea. $1.50. 


‘Set in a framework of Southern magnolia and beech, 
the face of ‘ Mistress Joy,’ as it looks from the pages 
of the story, is one of real piquancy and charm.’’— 





AN OKLAHOMA ROMANCE 
By Helen Churchill Candee 


The glamour of romance hangs 
over this story like a visible at- 
mosphere. A loveaffairanda land 
claim play atcross purposes. $1.80. 


‘It is a bit of painting with contemporaneous history 
for both form and color, and has unusual value and 
interest.’’"— 7imes, N. Y. 


ad 





Times, Louisville. 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE 


The Famous Romance of the Time of Henry IV of France. 
By Bertha Runkle. -« IIlustrated by Castaigne. « $1.50 


India Praises It.—‘‘ It is hard to say too much in praise of this story."—Madras (India) Times. 





TOM BEAULING 


By Gouverneur Morris 


A romance of to-day, arousing 
wide-spread comment and dis- 
cussion. 16mo, $1.25. 

** If young Gouverneur Morris is not careful, he'll find 
himself famous. If you want a delightful story, short, 


vigorous, and new, read his little volume. Mr. Morris 
has struck a new note."'— 7ribune, Chicago. 





GOD SAVE THE KING 
By Ronald Mac Donald 


A strong story of the time of 
Charles II, culminating in a most 
dramatic episode. 400 pages, 
$1.80. 

‘« There are few stories of this period and time that 
have been told with such charm of language, combined 


with such strong delineation of character." — T7imes, 
Philadelphia. 
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A New Christmas Book 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 


By Alice Caldwell Hegan. With its high order of humor and its fine 
Christmas sentiment, this story of a very poor and a very optimistic 
family reminds the reader of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” $1.00. 


‘One of the jolliest, most heartsome stories we have read.’’— Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 
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Sold everywhere. 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York / 
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The Century Co.’s Holiday Books 





of nature. 


fall. 


WILD LIFE NEAR HOME 


By Dallas Lore Sharp. A charming gift book for lovers 
Exquisitely illustrated with nearly 100 pic- 
tures (many of them printed 


in tint) by Bruce Hors- 


8vo, cloth, 3530 pages, $2.00 net (by mail, $2.18). «+ 





MEMORIES OF 
A MUSICAL LIFE 
By Dr. William Mason 


A gift book for lovers of music— 
Dr. Mason’s delightful reminis- 
cences of his fifty years of musi- 
cal life. Tall 12mo0, 800 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, $2.00 net 
(by mail, $2.14). 





CAREERS OF 
DANGER AND DARING 
By Cleveland Moffett 


A thrilling and fascinating book tell- 
ing the story of the lives of locomo- 
tive engineers, bridge builders, divers, 
and others. Illustrated by Hambidge 
and Varian. 8vo, 450 pages, $1.80 
net (by mail, $1.98). 





THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


A new and revised edition of this 
collection of Mr. Roosevelt’s most 
important speeches and essays. 
12mo, 225 pages, $1.50. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING TRAIL 


A beautiful edition, at a low price, of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s famous book on ranching,with all of Rem- 
ington’s pictures. Royal 8vo, rich binding, $2.50. 


HERO TALES 


A boys’ book bythe President of the 
United States, written in conjunc- 
tion with Senator Lodge. 12mo, 
illustrated, 325 pages, $1.50. 





“CENTURY CLASSICS” 


New and beautiful editions, each 
with frontispiece portrait and an 
introduction by a famous literary 
man: “Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin,” Tales by Edgar Al- 
lan Poe, “ Hypatia,” by Charles 
Kingsley (two vols.), and a volume 
of Ruskin’s Essays. Send for circu- 


“ THUMB-NAILS ” 


Exquisite little books in embossed 
leather binding. Size 2% by 8. 
Price $1.00 each. The new issues 
this season are: “‘ Lincoln: Passages 
from his Speeches and Letters,” 
edited by R.W. Gilder, and “‘ Horace,” 
edited by Benjamin E. Smith. Send 


full list of the 





for circular giving 


lar regarding ‘*The Century Clas- “Thumb-Nail” publications 


sics.” Each $1.28 (by mail, $1.38). 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR MOTHERS 


By Dr. Leroy M. Yale and Gustav Pol- 
lak. A practical guide in the rearing 
of healthy children. Almost every 
point necessary for a young mother to 
know is elucidated. 8vo, 400 pages, 
$2.00 net (by mail, $2.18). 











HELPS FOR SHOPPERS 


Send to The Century Co. for their 
handsome new catalogue of books, 
and for a special Gircular of ‘‘ Books 
for Women,” and an analytical list 
of ‘‘ Books for Boys and Girls.” The 
latter is indispensable in selecting 
children’s books for Christmas. 




















Sold by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, ‘ 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York : 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Are there any boys or girls in your home? If 
so, do you want them to grow up familiar with the 
best literature and art, and with all their best im- 
pulses quickened? There is a way to do it, at an 
expense of less than one cent a day,—a way to 
have in your home the best educational influence 

«Sr. NicHoLas ror YounG Forks” is the me- 
dium —a magazine absolutely unique in the litera- 
ture of the world. It is recommended by educators every where,— 
it contains only the very best and most helpful and entertaining 
literature, and it is illustrated by the greatest of Amer- 





“Say, did you see the last 
‘St. Nicholas’ ?” 








THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 


This organization of St. NICHOLAS 
readers has for its purpose the encourage- 
ment of talent among boys and girls. In 
its ten years of existence it has become a 
recognized factor in the art and literary 
world, art instrustors everywhere being 
greatly interestel in its success. Howard 
Pyle has offered a free art education to 
one League member. The League offers 
prizes each month for the best pictures, 
stories, poems, etc. This is a most stim- 
ulating department ; its results are as- 
tonishing. 

NATURE STUDY 
is now a great feature of St. NICHOLAS. 
The young readers ask questions, and they 
are answered in a department called 
“Nature and Science.” Private schools 
tak2 the magazine for this alone. 

Miss C. E. Mason, Principal of the 
Castle School for Girls, Tarrytown, N.Y., 
says about this department, “I am glad to 
say that I consider it a most valuable edu- 
cational feature. I believe the gain in 
power over a mind not developed by such 
an interest to be at least fifty per cent.” 








ican illustrators. 


In 1902 


some new features are 
to be introduced into 
this famous _periodi- 
cal—one is the print- 
ing of long stories 
complete in a single number,—no 
serials. A splendid group of stories 
by the best living writers for young 
folks has been gathered for this 


purpose. 





St. Nicholas costs $3.00 a year. It is the best mag- 

azine of its kind in the world. Begin subscrip- 

tions with November, first number of the volume. 
THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, New York. 
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“THE CENTURY” 




















A YEAR OF AMERICAN HUMOR 
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MACHILLAN AND C° LTD ST rustes s ry 
THE CENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE-NEW YORK 


THE CENTURY, now beginning its 32d year, is every- 
where acknowledged to be 
periodical.” 


‘*the world's leading 
IT STANDS PRE-EMINENT. 


THE CENTURY’S career has been marked by many 
great successes,—the famous War Papers, the 
greatest lives of Lincoln, Napoleon and Cromwell 
ever written, Kennan’s world-thrilling exposé of the 
Siberian prisons, etc. 
know of other magazines and see if you can recall 
notable features to compare with these. 


Look back over what you 


THE CENTURY costs more to make, costs more to 
edit, and its subject matter, both literature and il- 
lustrative, is more expensive, than that of any other 
magazine. 
not be sold for less than $4.00. 


THE CENTURY will 
priced combinations. 
want the best in literature and art. 
for the coming year is full of attractive features, of 
which the following may be noted here. 


Even with its large circulation, it can- 


not be found in the low- 
It appeals only to those who 
Its prospectus 


A Year of American Humor 





The most famous American humorists 
will contribute to The Century in 1902, in- 
cluding Mark Twain, ‘*Mr. Dooley,”’’ 
George Ade, Frank R. Stockton, ‘+ Un- 
cle Remus,”’ James Whitcomb Riley, 
Oliver Herford, ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden,”’’ 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Tudor Jenks, 
Charles Battell Loomis, Beatrice Her- 
ford, and many others. There will also 


be articles covering the lives (with portraits) 
of the famous American humorists of the 

ast,—Petroleum V. Nasby, Josh Bill- 
ngs, John G. Saxe,‘‘Mrs. Partington,’’ 
Miles O’ Reilly, Artemus Ward,Orpheus 
C. Kerr, Bill Nye, Eugene Field, Sam 
Slick, John Phoenix, Charles G. Leland, 
**Q. K. Philander Doesticks,’’ Holmes, 
Lowell, Warner, and others. 


The Old and the New West 


Articles, magnificently illustrated by Fred- 
eric Remington and others, telling of the 
settlement of the West,— the early flatboat 
days, the early steamboat days, the trans- 
continental emigrations, written by Emer- 


son Hough, author of ‘‘ The Story of the 
Cowboy"’; with articles by Ray Stannard 
Baker on ‘‘The New West,” including 
‘* The Desert," ‘‘ The Cattle Range,”’ ‘‘Ir- 
rigation,’’ etc. 





SOCIAL CUSTOMS in New York and 
Washington will be described by able 
writers, and there will be richly illustrated 
articles on collecting,—old metal, book- 
plates, etc. 


THE STAGE will be treated in reminis- 
cences of Mr. J. H. Stoddart, whose recol- 
lections extend over fifty years. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS will be treated in 
reminiscences, containing new and un- 
ublished information, of Tennyson, 
Emerson, Browning, Bulwer, Holmes, 
Whittier, Stevenson, Bryant, and Thack- 
eray. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON will con- 
tribute to an early number a thrilling ani- 
mal story of the North, with his own illus- 
trations. 


IN ART the leading feature will be Tim- 
othy Cole’s wonderful engravings of the 
Spanish Masters, a single example of 
which alone is worth the price of the mag- 
azine. 


FICTION includes a novelette by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, ‘‘ For Love of Country,” 
to begin at once, and other novels will 
follow, with short stories by ali the leading 
writers. 


$4.00 a Year; the Volume begins with November 
THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The Prize on Sylvia’s Head | 
is Five Hundred Dollars 


Sy.via is the heroine of the popular new novel, entitled Sylvia: the Story of 
an American Countess. She lived abroad, and is described as “THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN EUROPE.” Twelve artists, known for their types of 
beautiful women, have each made a drawing expressing his idea of the charming 
heroine. Their pictures are all in the book, All persons who like a good story and 
admire beautiful women, are now invited to give their opinion of the types repre- 
sented. The person whose choice comes nearest 
to the choice of the majority will receive A 
PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 





ee 





Sylvia, as imagined by 


C. Allan Gilbert Sylvia: The Story of an 
The book itself is a 
charming and clever love American Countess 


stor i - : ; 
rae readable and interest By EVALYN EMERSON. With pictures of 

g irom cover to cover. the heroine by Atssrt D. BLasHrieLp, CARLE 
Each volume contains full J. Brenner, J. Wetrs Cuameney, Howarp 


arti . CHaNpLeR Curisty, Louise Cox, JosepH De 
P ticulars about the voting Camp, Joun Extiotr, C. Attan Gicperr. 


anda slip on which the reader Avpert Herter. Henry Hutt, Avice Barser 
is to register his choice, It is | Steruens, A. B. WenzeLt. 

a matter on which everyone 
will naturally have an opin- 
ion; and the prize of $500.00 is worth guessing for. Order through the 
book stores or send $1.50 direct to the publishers. 











Both these pictures Copyright, 1901, by 





Small, Maynard & Company, Boston Y-. asimagined by 











4 Howard Chandler Christy - 
The Funniest Book of the Year The Most Charming Children’s Book 
MR. MUNCHAUSEN MOTHER GOOSE’S MENAGERIE 
An Account oF HIS RECENT ADVENTURES By CAROLYN WELLS 
‘By With 12 
JOHN toler by 
KEN- peter 
DRICK ae ‘ 
it 

BANGS delightful 
With 15 Mine We 
Picturesin | yo Wells 
Color by s ever 
Peter y= fe 
Newell. colored 
The funniest tures Mr. 
fancies Mr. lewell ever 

sever published. 
wrote, and 
the funniest | Buy it 

Ss for the 








All All 
Book- Book- 
stores, stores, 
Copyright, 1901, by Noyes, Platt & Company $1.50. $1.50. Copyright, 1901, by Noyes, Platt & Company 





NOYES, PLATT & COTPIPANY 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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A HOUSE PARTY 


An account of the stories that were 
told at a gathering of famous Ameri- 
can authors, the story-tellers being 
introduced by 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
the literary host of the occasion 


Last spring plans were made by Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Company for what may be called a 
literary ‘‘ House Party.” The idea was suggested 
by a casual discussion of the ear-marks of author- 
ship. What is it that distinguishes the work of 
one writer from that of another? Is it style or a 
difference in the point of view? Could you tell 
who wrote a story if the author’s name was not given? The questions were so 
interesting that it was determined to submit them to the reading public. 
Invitations to the ‘‘ House Party” were extended to the following distinguished 
authors: 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich Hamlin Garland F. Hopkinson Smith 
John Kendrick Bangs Robert Grant Frank R. Stockton 
George W. Cable Joel Chandler Harris Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Winston Churchill Mrs. Burton Harrison Booth Tarkington 
Marion Crawford W. D. Howells Octave Thanet 
Margaret Deland Sarah Orne Jewett Mark Twain 

Paul Leicester Ford Thomas Nelson Page ‘Mary E. Wilkins 
John Fox, Jr. Charles G. D. Roberts Owen Wister 


Bertha Runkle 
Each author was to contribute one story, the stories to be published anonymously. 
The public was then to be invited to guess the authorship, and to add zest to the 
contest it was decided to offer a prize of 


$1000.00 for the Right Guess 


Twelve of the authors above named accepted and have each told one story. 
These stories are all published together in our latest book entitled ‘‘A HOUSE 
PARTY,” which will appeal not only to every person of literary taste, but to 
every lover of good stories. 


Conditions of the Contest 


are given in full in the book, together with a guessing coupon, which is to be,detached and mailed to 
the publishers. If more than one person guesses the correct authorship of the twelve stories, the 
thousand dollars will be divided among the winners. If no correct answer is received, the nearest 
correct will win the prize. All guesses must be in by December 31st. 


For sale by all Booksellers or send $1.50 to the Publishers 


Small, [Maynard & Company, Boston 
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P| humor established him in favor when 





A ROMANCE FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND THE YEAR 


The [lan Who Knew Better 





By T. Gallon 


Author of ‘‘ Tatterley,” 
cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Gallon’s sympathetic quality, his genuine 


etc. 


author to his large American audience. 


every reader. 


Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 


‘* Tatterley 

This fresh novel, with its 
singularly attractive features, is certain to strengthen his hold upon 
He has written a story which shows the meaning of the 
Christmas spirit in its broadest sense. His novel is a striking romance 
y of hard-hearted worldliness redeemed by bitter experience, and the 
lessons of love and sympathy which it teaches will thrill and touch 


8vo, 


sentiment and fine 
” introduced the 





mer A Nest of Linnets 





By F. Frankrort Moore, author of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride,”’ 
“A Gray Eyeor So,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“In its purity of purpose, sprightliness of style, and deli- 


E cacy of touch the book should appeal to a large number of 
readers.’’—New York Times, 


14 a and intrigue, w 


0} In the Days of Audubon 


“* Exceedingly romantic, and the pleasant historical back- 


IS 
om) 22 ground makes it one of the most interesting novels of the 


year.”’—-Pitisburg Leader. 


‘The Wage of Character 





A Novel. By Jutten Gorvon, author of ‘‘Mrs. Clyde,” 
etc. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Julien Gordon’s novel is a story ‘of the world of fashion 
which is convincing in its appeal to the minds 
and to the sympathies of readers. 


NEW JUVENILES 





By Hezexian Butterwortu. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 








Shacklett 


A Story of American Politics. 
cloth, $1.50. 

“The story is abundant in incident, realistic, and the 
interest grows with each succeeding chapter. As a picture 
of American political life and possibilities it is wonderfully 
vivid and truthful.’’—Brooklyn Eagle, 


Shipmates 


A Volume of Salt-Water Fiction. By Morcan Rosertson, 
author of ‘‘ Masters of Men.”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
When Mr. Robertson writes of the sea, the tang of the 

brine and the snap of the sea breeze are felt behind his 

words. ‘‘Shipmates’’ is the most diversified work of fiction 
this virile sea writer has given us. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF DAVID HARUM 


The Teller 





By Wa ter Barr. 


12mo, 











By Epwarp Noyes Westcott, author of ‘* David Harum.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The publishers of ‘‘ David Harum” have the pleasure of 

















NGS 
Get $1.20 net; postage 14 cents additional. presenting the only other story written by the lamented Apt 
; In this day of growing interest in nature study and the} Edward Noyes Westcott. wtA 
m2 observation of birds, it has vamp Fars ee | Mr. D id H " eo 
5am) Butterworth to prepare a story of theinteresting and curious wen 
MADD life of Audubon "ior the benefit of young readers. av arum Nit 
A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Noyes Westcott. 
Lincoln i In Story With 70 full-page and text Mata by B. West Clinedinst, 
> 0 . and other text designs by C. D. Farrand, and a biography 
May The Life of the Martyr President told in Authenticated} of the author by Forbes Heermans. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, RQayy? 
ma. Anecdotes. Edited by Sitas G, Pratt. Illustrated. 12mo,] $2.00. yas 
Cs cloth, 75 cents net; postage 9 cents additional. Epition pe Luxe. Printed in tints, with copperplate photo- & 
EF This interesting book offers a narrative of Lincoln’s life, gravures and other illustrations, Large paper, uncut, 8vo, ee Kk 
DAL composed of the best stories told by andabout the Martyr} cloth, $10.00 zet. Ed) 
a The Seven Seas & 
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ent A Volume of Poems, By Rupyarp Kiptinc, author of Wy 
(Ag By Ratrpn Henry Barsour. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea.| ‘‘ Many Inventions,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half calf, SK 
cS, 12mo, cloth, $1.20 net; —- 14 cents additional. $3.00 ; morocco, $s. 00. : ie; 
a4 if Mr. Barbour has made himself a master of sport in fiction ry 44 
~~] for young readers. This new book by the author of *‘ For Uncle Remus Lite 
the Honor of the School,” and the ‘*‘ Half: Back,” is one of 
those fresh, graphic, delightful stories of school life that ap- | His Songs and Sayings. By Jost Cuanpter Harris. With 
K peal toall healthy boys and girls. 112 illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. \ 
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Fleming H. Rewell Company’s New Books 











an achievement worthy of a great literary master. 


DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH’S LIFE WORK 


CHINA IN CONVULSION 


Tue Oricin; THE OutTBREAK; THE CLIMAX; THE AFTER- 
MATH. Over 100 illustrations and maps. 2 vols., 
$5.00 net, carnage extra. 

The final authority on the most significant epoch in the history 
of the Far East. Dr. Smith’s style is always virile and vivid, clear 
and exact, pithy, pointed, racy and piquant. 


DR. W. A. P. MARTIN ON THE INTELLECT OF CHINA 


THE LORE OF CATHAY 


In Five Parts: Arts and Sciences, Literature, Philosophy 
and Religion, Education, History. Illustrated, $2.50 
net (postage 20c.). 

““Of China’s Intellectual Life no one has more ym mag to 
write than the President of the Chinese Imperial University. It 
summarizes the scholarship, philosophy, and religious thought of 
an empire.” — The Dial. 








e 





high among the women of fiction. . . 


By HUGH BLACK, author of ‘‘iFriendship’’ 


CULTURE AND RESTRAINT 


12mo. Decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net (postage 12C.). 
_ Mr. Black’s art that conceals art, as Robertson Nicoll character- 
izesit, is here manifest. Vigorous in thought, incisive in style, prac- 
tical in application, unique and effective. 





By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
DAVID, THE POET AND KING 


; 
Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 16mo, 75 cents net (post- 
age 7c.). 

‘*An essay giving the result of careful and intelligent study of 
the career of David. All the romance, tragedy, and pathos of his 
career are graphically related in clear-cut narrative style.” 

New York Times Saturday Review. 





Ralph Connor’s Most Conspicuous and Substantial Work 


The Man from Glengarry 


A Tale of the Ottawa. 


To have written ‘* Black Rock” was to demonstrate genius. 
But ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry ” is Ralph Connor’s most 
magnificent effort—thrilling, inspiring and ennobling. 
come to full maturity. Everywhere is evident his subtle wit and pathos. 


FIRST EDITION, 60,000 COPIES 


BY THE AVTHOR OF “THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES” 


DEBORAH : 


By JAMES M. LUDLOW. ZJilustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


‘*The most interesting and instructive historical novel | have ever read.”—Hon. Oscar S. Straus. 
“*Clean, felicitous, dignified and graphic—a revelation only too long delayed.” —‘Book Lovers’ Weekly. 
‘*A notable success. It would almost bear the title of Romantic History, so true is the frequent employ- 
ment of historic characters, events, and places in this fascinating story. 
It is absolutely refreshing.” —Bishop John F. Hurst. 





12mo, cloth, $1.50 
To have written ‘‘ The Sky Pilot ” was 







It is easily first among the author’s works—he has 





By MARGARET B. SANGSTER 
WINSOME WOMANHOOD 


New Edition de luxe, 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net (postage 
20c.). With illuminated pages and many Extra Illus- 
trations. Original Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Its remarkable popularity has caused the publishers to issue a 
specially artistic edition, greatly enlarged and embodying all of the 
latest improvements and excellencies of modern bookmaking. It 
may be said to represent the acme of this art. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
LYRICS OF LOVE 


Of Hearth and Home and Field and Garden. Pages 
printed in two colors. Decorated 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
net (postage 9c.). 

The book is in keeping with the poems, dainty, restful to the eye 
and comfortable to hold. Soft-tinted paper and quiet yet rich 
ornamentations make it a most attractive gift-book. ‘Among the 
best of our living poets."—Boston Traveler. 















A TALE OF THE TIMES 
OF JUDAS MACCABAEUS 







His heroihe will take her place 





By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 
THE CHINESE BOY AND GIRL 


With over 150 illustrations, quarto, boards, decorated in 


unique Chinese style, $1.00 net (postage 16c.). 
A companion book to ‘‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” of which 
the Evening Post said: ‘**A wonderful revelation of home life in 
China. . . . Will delight every one who loves children.” 


By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS 


MY HOST, THE ENEMY 


12mo, cloth, 








Ano OTHER TALES 2F THE NORTHWEST. 
gilt top, $1.50. 


“By a man with Theodore Roosevelt's love of hunting, wild 
adventures, and hair-breadth escapes. From a round of exciting 


experiences he writes these tales of the prairie, fresh and crisp and 
intensely interesting.” 










New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 





SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST—FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 





Toronto: 27 Richmond St.,W. 
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TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS 
CAPT. MAHAN’S NEW BOOK 


Supplementing his ‘ LIFE OF NELSON.” 


8vo, $2.50 ze/. Postage extra. 





An Old Favorite 
White Aprons 
A new illustrated edition of MAUD WILDER 
Goopwin’s popular colonial story. Colored 
frontispiece, etc., 12mo, $1.50. 


The World Beautiful in Books 
LILIAN WHITING’S new book, similar in treat- 
ment to “ The World Beautiful.” 16mo, $1.00 

net, decorated, $1.25 ze¢. Postage extra. 


A Japanese Miscellany 
A new book by LAFCADIO HEARN. 
trated, 12mo, $1.60 ze¢. Postpaid, $1.73. 


Illus- 





3rd_Edition 


Up and Down the Sands of Gold 

A story of the present time. By Mary 
DEVEREUX, author of “From Kingdom to 
Colony.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Mistress Brent 


A charming story of Lord Baltimore’s C olony 
in 1638. By Lucy M. THRUuSTON. Illustrated 
by Ch. Grunwald. 12mo, $1.50. 

Maids and Matrons of New France 

By Mary SIFTON PEPPER. _Iilustrated. 
12mo, $1.50 zez, Postpaid, $1.65. 





The Pocket Balzac 
KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY’S unrivalled translations. 


With photogravure frontispieces 


size 4% in. x 6% in: 
leather, $1.25 per volume. 


Complete in 30 vols. 18mo; 


Price, in cloth, $1.00 per volume; in limp 


Any volume sold separately. 





Little Men (///ustrated) 
A new holiday edition of Louisa M. At- 
coTt’s famous story. With 15 full-page illus- 
trations by Reginald B. Birch. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim's Day 


A book for daily help, compiled by Mary 
W. TILSTON. 8oc., $1.00 and $1.25 editions. 
Postpaid, 88c., $1.09 and $1.35. 








SEND FOR HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 











IMPORTANT 


NEW 


PUBLICATIONS 





A Child of Nature 


By Hamitton W. Mabie, author of 
‘“‘The Forest of Arden,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, 
$1.80. 


A descriptive story of the life of a man 
of poetic nature with the gift of imagina- 


tion. Handsomely illustrated in photo- 
gravure. 
Warwick of the 


Knobs 


By Joun Uri Ltoyp, author of 
“ Stringtown on the Pike,” etc. 
12m0, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A powerful tale of Kentucky during the 
Civil War. Warwick, the central figure, 
is a character unique in fiction. 


Romantic Castles 
and Palaces 


Edited by EstHer SINGLETON. 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 
net, $1.60. 


From the great writers have been 
selected descriptions of famous castles 
and palaces, Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 


Love in Literature 
and Art 


Edited by EstHer SINGLETON. 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 
net, $1.60. 

A collection from the great drama- 
tists and novelists of scenes, avowals, 
and moods of love and the varieties of 
expression. 


Postage on ‘‘ Net” books is extra. 


Norse Stories 


By Hamitton W. Mabie, 12mo, 
cloth, with 10 illustrations and 
decorative borders in colors, net, 
$1.80. 


Mr. Mabie has here retold the old Norse 
stories of the gods and the giants which 
have been repeated for hundreds of years 


Sir Richard 
Calmady 


By Lucas Ma tet, author of ‘‘ The 
Wages of Sin,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

A strong and virile romance ofan English 


country gentleman. The book has proved 
the literary sensation of the year. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 35th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Books for Book Givers 


Tristram of Blent 


Anthony Hope’s New Romance 
In its 6th Edition 


It is generally acknowledged to be the author’s most 
mature work. 

Says The Bookman: ‘‘ ‘Tristram of Blent’ is 
another Zenda story in all that makes Anthony Hope 
enjoyable reading; it is adroit, spiritedly written, un- 
flagging.” $1.50 


By Bread Alone 


By I. K. Friedman 


Although but recently published, this book is already in its 
Second Edition. It is a novel of power for thinking people. 

** Zola has written many such wondrous prose epics, but this is the 
first to come from America. Almost inevitably it concerns a tre- 
mendous conflict between capital and labor, So meaty, so 
thoughtful and absorbing an American novel seldom comes to 

the reviewer's table.” —Chicago Post. 1.50 


The Westerners 


By Stewart Edward White 
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1 This story of the Black Hills is in its Tkird Edition, and is a 
; rapidly assuming its place among the best portrayals of frontier \Yy 
/ life. ‘ 

hes The Philadelphia Inquirer calls it ‘one of the strongest American RY 
y SY novels of the year.” $1.50 \ 
\ . \ 
yi A Second Book of Edwin Markham’s Verse 


Lincoln, and Other Poems : 


f In Its Second Edition N i‘. 
i Says Ella Wheeler Wilcox: ‘‘ Edwin Markbam is the poet of ibe century. His oe 
j poem “‘ The Sower”’ is even greater than his “ Man with the Hoe.” 


“The Sower” is included in this volume, together with ‘‘Lincoln,” ““The Muse of Labor” 
and the best of the poet’s verse since his first great poem. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.08. 















NOTE: George Ade of fable fame says of DensLow’s MotHer Goose: 


_ “Tt will give undiluted joy to anyone between the ages of two and one hundred. It 
ts the most satisfying child’s book that I have seen.’’ In four colors, $1.50 » 


U 
PHILLIPS ©: COMPANY NEW YORK 
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SAALFIELD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





“Among the best of 
American war novels, 
this book will hold its 
own. A book that can 
not fail to be an addi- 
tion of value to our 
country’s literature.” 
—New York Journal. 








THE SIGN OF 
THE PROPHET 


DR. JAS. BALL NAYLOR 


Author of the popular Ohio novel 


RALPH MARLOWE 


A charming tale of the War of 1812 
TENSKWATAWA—GEN. WM. H. HARRISON 
—TECUMSEH. 

Cloth, gold lettered, 12mo., $1.50 





“Because of the period 
in which is laid the story 
the book necessarily 
comes into comparison 
with ‘D’ri and I’; and 
we pay Mr. Naylor no 
extravagant compli- 
ment when we assert 
that ‘THE SIGN OF 
THE PROPHET’ is 
far the superior.” 

—Pittsburg Post. 





Now in its 50,000 


The 


Favorite of all 


RALPH MARLOWE, By Dr. Jas. Ball Naylor 





“JINGLEMAN JACK,” 
Verses by James O'Dea, 
Illustrated by HARRY 
KENNEDY, Designed 
py C. J. COSTELLO. 

Printed in eight colors; 
120 pages, full-page il- 
lustrations, dainty pen 
and ink sketches. 








For the Nursery and Kindergarten 


JINGLEMAN JACK 


HISTORY in RHYMES 
and JINGLES 


MR. BUNNY, His Book 


Substantially bound 4tos price each $1.25 








“HISTORY 
IN RHYMES AND 
JINGLES,” Verses by 
PROF. ALEXANDER 
CLARENCE FLICK, 
Illustrated by CARL 
TRACY HAWLEY, 


One hundred ninety 
stories. Full-page illus- 
trations. 





MR. BUNNY, HIS BOOK 


Verses by ADAH L. SUTTON, Illustrated by W. H. FRY, Each page 
printed in four bright colors ; full page illustrations. 





m=eOnvuzZPrL 








WINGED ARROW’S MEDICINE, by HARRY CASTLEMON, A Story 
of the Sioux Indians and Massacre at Fort Phil. Kearney. 

RESCUED BY A PRINCE, by.CLEMENT ELDRIDGE, An encounter 
with the Cannibals of the Louisade Islands. 

THREE YOUNG RANCHMEN, by CAPT. RALPH BONEHILL, Daring 
Adventures in the Great West. 

A YOUNG INVENTOR’S PLUCK, by ARTHUR M. WINFIELD, The 
Mystery of the Willington Legacy, A Tale of a Manufacturing Town. 

THE PRIZE WATCH, by EMILY GUILLON FULLER, A Story of 
School Girl Life in a Country Village. 

THE FIRST CAPTURE, by HARRY CASTLEMON, A Tale of the Revo- 
lutionary War, Old Colony Days and Ways. 


Each with its special cover design ; handsomely bound in Cloth; gold lettered; 12mo., Price, each, $1.00 


mr —2m<Ce. 








THE OUTER PARALLEL, by Peter Strieletsi 
A poetical Biography of Major-General Nathaniel Greene. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR LeBOUTILLIER, Cloth, gold stamped, 12mo., $1.00. 
DELIGHTS OF DELICATE EATING, by Elizabeth Robins Pennel 
A book full of suggestions for beautifying the dining-room and table. 
Cloth, gold lettered, 12mo., $1.25. 


A McKINLEY ROMANCE. by Alice Danner Jones 


A charming little poem of President McKinley, 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING 60. 


A dainty souvenir book, 


50 cents. 


AKRON, OHIO 
11! FIFTH AVE., N.Y. CITY 
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IMPORTANT HOLIDAY BOOKS 





THACKERAY’S STRAY PAPERS 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Being Stories, Reviews, Verses and Sketches (1821-1847). 


Edited with 


an Introduction and Notes by Lewis Metvitte, author of “ The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.’’ 


In large crown 8vo. 492 pages. 
including some of Thackeray’s own drawings. 


Handsome cloth, gilt and gilt top. With numerous illustrations, 
Price, net, $2.00 ; by mail $2.20. 


All who possess editions of Thackeray's works will welcome this volume of interesting matter from his pen, not hitherto got 
together in any book. Mr. Melville has made a careful selection, and included only such of the famous writer’s contributions as seemed 
worthy of being preserved in volume form. Mr. Melville’s notes are heipful and interesting, written as they are by one who has made a 


special study of his subject. 





TOURING ALASKA AND THE 
YELLOWSTONE 


By Cxartes M. Taytor, Jr., author of ‘‘ Vacation 
Days in Hawaii and Japan,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
Gilt top, deckel edge, with 36 full-page illustrations 
from photographs by the author. Price, net, 
$1.60 ; by mail, $1.75. 

A tourist's book written in a chatty, conversational style and 
delightfully describing the scenes through which one tourist passed 
in these wonderfully interesting regions. 





SPORT INDEED 


By THomMas Martinpae.- 8vo. Cloth. With 24 
full-page illustrations from photographs taken by 
the author. Price, net, $1.60 ; by mail, $1.82. 


These outings have taken him through the rivers and forests of 
Maine and North Dakota, over the provinces of the Canadian 
Northwest, among Cape Cod folk, in West Virginia and, in short, 
everywhere between the Atlantic and Pacific where there is good 
shooting and fishing to be found. His object in printing his remin- 
iscences is to arouse his fellow men of business to the folly of keep- 
ing their noses forever to the grindstone. 





LOVE TALES 


American Love Tales — English Love Tales—Scotch Love Tales—lIrish Love 
Tales — German Love Tales 


16Mo. 
by mail, 55 cents. 


Cloth. With dainty cover designs and photogravure frontispieces. 
Limp leather, net, 80 cents per volume ; by mail, 85 cents, 


Cloth, net, 50 cents per volume ; 


Who does nt enjoy a love story, especially if it is a good one? Each of the above five volumes contains eight or more stories by 
representative writers of that particular country, and as the selection has been carefully made we feel sure they will commend them- 


selves to everyone upon perusal. 





PUSSY MEOW 
The Autobiography of a Cat 


By S. Louise Patreson. With an introduction b 
Sarah K, Botton. tI2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, net, 69 cents ; by mail, 70 cents. 

This book a ns to do for the cat what “‘ Black Beauty ”’ has 
done for the hore and ‘* Beautiful Joe’’ for the dog. — com- 


mended by Hez-kiah Butterworth, Elbert Hubbard, Charles W. 
Chesnutt, Mrs, Mary F. Lovell and others. 


HER GRACE’S SECRET 


By Viotet Tweedale. 12mo, Cloth. 
Price, net, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 
A beautiful and a powerful story.—Public Opinion. 


A brilliant English society novel with a splendid plot. The 
book contains sound truths and shows a keen appreciation of 
human nature.— The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


THE FALLEN GOD 
And Other Essays in Literature and Art 


By JoserH Spencer KENNARD, Pu.D., D.C.L. Limited 
edition, printed on hand-made paper. With seven 
full-page photogravure illustrations. 8vo. Hand- 
somely bound in half ooze sheep. Price, net, $2.50; 
by mail. $2.70. 





Illustrated. 





3653 BREAKFAST DISHES 
A Breakfast Dish for Every Day in the Year 


A compilation from Mrs. Lincotn, Mrs. LEemcke, 
Table Talk, The Boston Cooking School Magazine, 
and.others. .16mo. Cloth. Price, net, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 45 cents. 


Compiled by one who is familiar with the needs of good cuisine, 
this little book contains just such information as will be helpful and 
invaluable to every housekeeper. 


PRIDE OF RACE 


By B. L. Farjyzon.. 12mo0. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
net, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Mr. Farjeon has taken for his plot the union of the daughter of 
an English peer with the son of a Jew who has risen to great 
wealth, and the mental developments of this union, the struggle 
and doubts and transitions of feeling, the pride of the Jew and that 
of the English aristocrat, have afforded scope for one of the most 
interesting love stories of modern times. 











THE! QUEEN VICTORIA 
BIRTHDAY BOOK 


Compiled by Ernest Georce Harmer. 12mo. Cloth. 
Gilt top, printed in two colors. With 12 illustra- 
tions. Price, net, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 

This book comprises an anthology of sentences spoken or 


written by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, here associated with 
daily events in the life of Her late Majesty and her family. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 


GEORGE W. JACOBS 


& C0., Philadelphia 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 
WEBSTER'S ISS ERR 


=") WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
~~ DICTIONARY 2" 


| 25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 


% PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 












































Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
B Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. Fe 
z Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations 

i. 











AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


We also publish Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘* First class in quality, second class in size.””-— NicHoLas Murray BuTLer, 
























Full particulars with specimen pages etc., of both books sent on application. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
































‘NEW SIZE Type Same Size in Both 


Which Size Volume 
Appeals to You? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the “new size.” It is the thinnest printing 
paper in the world, and makes possible the beautiful pocket size volumes of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition in which are published 
the works of the great novelists 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 4% x 6% inches, and not thicker than an ordinary 
magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library set. 
Thackeray’s Works, 14 volumes; Dickens’ Works, 17 volumes; Scott’s Works, 25 volumes. 
Handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top. $1.25; Leather Boards, 


gilt edges, $1.50. Also sets in cases in special bindings. For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by publishers. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, Dept. N., 37-41 East 18th St., New York 
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R. H. RUSSELL’S PUBLICATIONS 











IN THE FOG 


By RICHARD HARDING Davis 


The most entertaining novel- 
ette that Mr. Davis has ever 
written, marking his entrance 
into a new field of fiction. A 
detective story treated in a 
burlesque spirit. Beautifully 
illustrated with pictures in 
color by Frederic Dorr Steele 
and Zhomas Mitchell Peirce. 
Price $1.50. 


IF I WERE KING 


By Justin HuNTLY MCCARTHY 


A dramatic novel founded 
upon the career of Francois 
Villon. A vital story, full of 
romance and spirited action 
and scenes of genuine splendor. 
Bound to be the most popular 
novel of the year. Handsomely 
illustrated with pictures of Mr. 
E. H. Sothern and company in 
scenes from the play, and draw- 
ings in color by Adice Woods. 
Price $1.50. 














FORTY MODERN MR. DOOLEY’S 

HER FRIENDS FABLES OPINIONS 

CHARLES —_ = GEORGE Ape’s clever fables The new Dooley book by 
nt arb ia yes ‘ we: faf € ] inslang. A keenly humorous | F. P. Dunne. Humorously 
pic vets Istory 0 ho book, beautifully printed in | quaint views on the political 
ia Mr. Gileon’s skillful imitation of the old books of | and social discussions of the 
style. ” Prize $5.00. fables. Price $1.50. day. Price $1.50. 

A BUNCH OF THE 
BUCKSKINS MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
Spirited satires and amusing 
parodies. Illustrated with 
many clever drawings by Peter 
Newell and F. Y. Cory. Price 
$1.50. 


By FREDERIC REMINGTON 


Eight large striking drawings 
in pastel, beautifully repro- 
duced in color. The most at- 
tractive color work produced 
in America. Price $6.00. Sin- 
gle prints, price $1.00 each. 








THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE, WALTER PaTER’s 
charming translations with beautiful reproductions in color of 
the thirty-two famous drawings by Raphael, and a frontispiece 
in color of the exquisite Pysche of Praxiteles. The most artis- 
tically complete edition published. Price $3.00. 


AMERICAN GIRLS. Seven bewitching types of the American 
girl, by THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE, reproduced in photogra- 


vure. Price $7.00. Single prints $1.50 each. 


THE OLD FARM. Pictures by Rupo_F EICKEMEYER, JR. 
Price $2.00. 





A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE with over 200 illustrations by 
Gibson, Christy, Remington and the majority of the best artists of 
America will be sent free to any address. 





Any of the publications on this page may be obtained of all 
booksellers, or will be sent to any address, postpaid by the 
publisher, upon receipt of price. 


R.H.RUSSELL, Publisher, 3 W. 29th St., N.Y.C. 








THE DOLLY 
DIALOGUES 


An edition-de-luxe of 
ANTHONY Hope's fam- 
ous dialogues, with a 
number of new ones. 
Fifteen beautiful full- 
page drawings by How- 
ard Chandler Christy. 
Price $2.50. 
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Sportsman’s Classics: 


The Complete Angler a war 


The Turf nino 
The Chace and Road a nieoo 


Beautifully printed on deckle edge India paper. Each volume illustrated with frontispiece and 
head and’tail pieces. Cloth, 60 cents each; Leather, $1.00. 


ce 


BRENTANO'’S °""¢5 32°*** 














HOLIDAY BOOKS 





Johnnie Courteau 


And Other Poems. By WittiAm Henry Drummonp, author of “ The Habitant” (25,000 copies sold). 
Illustrated by Freperick S. Cosurn. Popular edition. 8°. Net $1.25. Photogravure, large-paper edition, 
2 50 (15c. extra by mail). 
The plaintive humor and pathos, and the real inspiration of these verses, have made them by far the most popular of the year. 


The Spinster Book Romance of the Renaissance 


Az 
By Myrtie Reep, author of ‘‘ Love Letters of a Chateaux 


Musician,” etc. 12°. $1.50. (By mail, 1.60.) 7 

A book for driving away dull care. There is wit, wisdom and By EvizaBetH W. Cuampney. 8°. Decorated cover. 

laughter in these sparkling papers. Fully Illustrated. Net $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) 
The readers who came under the spell of * Romance of the 
Feudal Chateaux ’’ will eagerly welcome this book of old-time 


Other Famous Homes of Great tegend and history. 
Britain Historic Towns of the Western 


Edited by A. H. Matan. Descriptions by many States 

eminent-persons. Third and last volume of series, Edited by Lyman P. Powett. 8°. With about 200 
4 s ‘ 2. ~ 99 ‘ 

including ‘ Famous Homes,” etc., and ‘‘ More jjjustrations. Net $3.00. (By mail, $3. 25.) Fourth 
Famous Homes,” etc. About two hundred illustra- and last volume of the series, including ‘‘ Historic 
tions. Crimson cloth, full gilt sides, Royal 8°, net Towns of New England,” ‘‘ of the Middle States.” 
. $6.50. (By express, $6.90.) Full leather, net «+ of the Southern States.” 

$12.00. (By express, $12.50.) A unique and valuable series. 

A beautiful and sumptuous volume, containing descriptions of ‘* The plan of the enterprise has been judiciously formed, 
British homesteads and their traditions. and is being well carried out.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 




















Send for handsome illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 
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D’RI ANp | 


By IRVING BACHELLER Authrof EBEN HOLDEN 


Eight Drawings by F. C. YOHN 





Price, $1.50 


Hon. GEORCE F. HOAR (U.S. Senator) says: 


“T have read it with great pleasure and approval. Your pictures of the Yankee country- 
men of the elder generation have nothing of exaggeration or caricature in them. I was 
born and bred among such people in old Concord.” 


Rev. T. DEWITT TALMACE sx: 


“«D’ri and I’ is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevated. Its influence will be 
healthful. 


“ IT wish every young man and woman might read it for the lesson of its love motive. It. 


makes you see clearly the difference between true and false love: you feel the peril of 
the one, the beauty of the other. All who are approaching that supreme moment upon 
which a word may change their destiny for good or evil, may get wisdom out of this book.” 


EBEN HOLDEN 


265 THOUSAND By IRVING BACHELLER Price, $1.50 
‘*THE LORNA DOONE OF AMERICAN FICTION.’’ 


—THE INTERIOR. 


J. DEVLIN—BOSS 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS Price $1.50 


MARION HARLAND sys: 


‘* Lhave read the book from coyer to cover, every sentence, every word. In spite of myself, in spite of reason, 
I had to like ‘ Jimmy.’ 1 congratulate you most héartily upon having done so fine a piece of work.”’ 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY sys: 


‘* Jimmy is a most engaging rascal. You like him. You want him to win. The book is a remarkable per- 
formance. There will be thousands who will admire it. As a book it may march in a rank ahead of ‘The Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling.’”’ 


~ POTTER tue CLAY 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON Four Drawings by CHARLOTTE HARDING Price $1.50 


MARCARET E. SANCSTER s,s: 


‘* This rare book is not for one season, but for many. From the opening chapter, which tugs at the heart, to 
the close,.the charm of the book never flags.’’ 


BOSTON EVENINC TRANSCRIPT says: 


‘**The Potter and the Clay’ is a thoroughly good story, thoroughly well told, natural in incident, pure in 
atmosphere, and of genuine literary quality.’’. ; : ° - 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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The Great 
White Way 


A Record of an Unusual Voyage 
of Discovery, and Some Romantic 
Love Affairs. 

















The Ordeal of 
Elizabeth 


Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50 
The Love Story of an American Elizabeth 










A Tale of the Deepest South 
By ALBERT 
BIGELOW PAINE 


“The best thing of the sort I’ve seen since ‘Gulliver’s 
Travel’s.’—Capt. Joshua Slocum, author of ‘Sailing 
Alone Around the World.’ ”’ 


Ornamental Cloth Cover, Gilt Top, $1.50 


Lachmai Bai ™jJ#22"* 


of India 
MICHAEL WHITE 
A Strong —— Novel fodting with the 
Sepoy Rebellion 


Fully Iflustrated, tlc Cloth Cover, $3.50 


Stepping Heavenward 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


Ornamental Cloth Cover, Green and Silver, $1.50 















The Billy Stories £v4 Lovett 


A most amusing set of stories—told from 
A BOY’S POINT OF VIEW 


Ornamental Cloth Cover 
Attractive IIMustrations, $1.00 


The Colburn Prize 


A Story of Girls for Girls 
GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 
Profusely Illustrated, Ornamental Cloth Cover, $1.00 


The Screen PAUL BOURGET 


A Novel of Society in Paris and London 
Copiously Illustrated 


Ornamental Cover, Gilt Top, $1.25 

































J. F. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK 








GALOPOFF 


The Talking Pony 


By TUDOR JENKS 


PICTURES BY HOWARD R. CORT 


‘For a pony to talk is not of itself wonderful in these days, but for 
anything with four feet to talk as does the little horse of Mr. Jenks, is 
more than wonderful--it is entertaining.”"—New York Times Satur- 
day ‘Review. 


** The immediate effect of reading the first chapers of ‘ Gallopoff’ 
to the reviewer’s children was to make the father of those children 
order a dozen copies of the book for the fathers of other children.” — 
The Outlook, New York City. 

‘* * Galopoff’ seems to have galloped off the pages of AZsop, he is 
so talented and so wise.” — Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa. 

‘It is as enjoyable as ‘ Black Beauty’ or ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’” 
—Picayune, New Orleans, La. 

“A delightful combination of realism and romance, with touches 
of characteristic drollery.’’—Littell's Living Age, Boston, Mass. 

‘* A modern book for modern folks, enjoyable from beginning to 
end.’’—Telegram, Portland, Oregon. 


‘*It ought to be one of the most popular of the new juvenile story 
books.’’—Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


12mo, cloth, handsome cover design, 
illustrations - - - é 


12 full-page 
$1.00 


Henry Altemus Company 
Philadelphia 








NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


SALT BOX HOUSE 





By JANE DE Forest SHetton. Eighteenth Century Life in 
a New England Hill Town. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, 
net $1.50. Beautifully illustrated with six full-page draw- 
ings by Joun Henperson Betts, of Philadelphia, Pa. 





Woodland ans Meadow 








By W.1. Lincotn Apams. Out-of-door papers written on 
a New Hampshire farm. Handsomely bound, illustrated 
with photographs which show the highest development of 
the art, and in text fascinating and suggestive. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
33-37 E.17rn ST., NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


CAPTAIN BLUITT 
A Tale of Old Turley 


By CHARLES HEBER CLARK (MAX ADELER) Author of “Out of the Hurly-Burly,” etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, illustrated, $1.50. 


“Persons with long memories and delicate sense of humor will be delighted by the an- 
nouncement of a novel by ‘ Max Adeler’ (Charles Heber Clark). The author is almost the 
only humorist of twenty years ago whose books are still in large demand, and he is the only 
humorist of that period who has for twenty years refused to be funny—in print. ‘Captain 
Bluitt’ is a delightful compound of wit, wisdom, sentiment and sense.” 


A THRILLING NARRATIVE 


WITH “BOBS” AND KRUGER 


By FREDERICK W. UNGER, War Correspondent of the London Dazly Express. Illustrated 
with more than 150 half-tones from the author’s own photographs in the field. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, $2.00. 


Experiences and observations of an American War Correspondent in the field with both 
armies. 


Mr. Unger was present at Lord Roberts’ early operations, and was then sent secretly by 
Mr. Arthur Pearson to correspond with his paper from the Boer side. His experience, as 
representative of an English paper with the Boer army, was perhaps unique, and he has given 
an absolutely truthful account of events as he sawthem. The book will contain reproductions 
from some one hundred and fifty photographs taken by Mr. Unger, and will be a work of 
some considerable importance. 


DEAR MR. UNGER: 

I have great pleasure in stating, as manager for “‘ The Daily Express” in South Africa during 
the war, that your work was most valuable to the paper, and was very much appreciated by our 
readers. I hope you will have the success that you deserve, and that means a good, big boom. 

Yours sincerely, 
: B. FLETCHER ROBINSON, 
Managing Editor of “‘Pearson’s London Daily Express.” 





SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE ERA 
THE NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


Fiction, Travels, Essays, Poems and the old distinctive features of “THE LITERARY ERA,” 
which are still continued in the new magazine. 10 cents per number, $1.00 per year. 


FOR SALE AT THE NEWSSTANDS 


Send $1.00 now and receive the magazine for 1902, and in addition the numbers for 
November and December, 1901, will be sent free, including the first installments of QUILLER 


THE WESTCOTES 


Also the first installments of Mr, WILLIAM C. HENDERSON’Ss important illustrated papers re- 
lating to his experiences 


IN UNEXPLORED ALASKA 


HENRY 1, COATES & C0., Publishers, PHILA. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


J A) 
Horsford’s || 
An demand of the 
Acid 4 | practical user 
At _ 
Phosphate | = 


Taken when you are tired and com- 
pletely worn out, can’t sleep and 
have no appetite, it imparts new life 
and vigor to both brain and body 


by supplying the needed tonic and d [Nemington 


nerve food. P 
» Typewriter 
A Tonic for Debilitated 


Ay if] WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
Men and Women a 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ee ee ime Se SS ee ete St = 


Genuine bears name ‘“‘ HORSFORD’S”’ on label 








|» 

















Christmas Glassware 


ready for purchasers in the shops needs careful inspec- 
tion to determine quality of cutting, color and finish. 





The glass which bears this label represents the highest 
standard of the glassworker’s art and is made by 


Dorflinger 


gis BROADWAY, Near 2ist St.,. NEW YORK 
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LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT ééeF 











HAVING THIS. 


Ke wey, 


(burned in 
We claim Purity and Safety, and Sub- 
stantiate this claim with Chemists’ 


Certificates. 


Note the blue label used by us (and fully sustained 
by recent U. S. Circuit Court decision) to distinguish 
our absolutely pure Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. This 
label is pasted on every piece of genuine Agate Ware. 


Booklets showing fac-simileof our label,etc., freetoanyaddress. 


% LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 























Sd OVEySsmits 
‘dletimmre 


£Ty Ae3 roe and the very 

r OF most that can be put 
in an air-tight can and 
sold for fifty cents. 
One pound five ounces 
of the celebrated 
Blanke’s 

Faust Blend 
Coffee. 


If your grocer does not have it, write us, 
and send 60 cents in stamps, and we will send 
you a can by mail. 


of “SOAP POWDER’ in one word.(on: 
densed soapin powdered form{oryour 
convenience-themodern wayo{ using soap. 


PLAYING CARDS. Justireceived 3,000 packs— 
the finest ever made—they retail at 75c. Send 
us 30¢. in stampsand we will mail you a pack. 


fc. F. BLANKE TEA AND COFFEE CO. é& 
St. Louis ; 
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This Attractive 
Calendar 


for 1902, artistically 
printed in ten colors, 
size 10x12 inches, 
combines utility with 
beauty; a pleasing 
wall decoration for 
home or office. Sent 
rag =ofree. Fill out and 
he Prudential Git of 1902” mail coupon. 


The Prudential 


Life Insurance Policy is a 
generous and welcome 
Christmas gift, assur- 
ing your family of 
future comfort. 

Write for information Dept. 17 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
President. Newark, N. J. 











THE : a 
PRUDENTIAL ze 


HAS THE 
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For the young folks’ Christmas 


You could hardly choose a more beautiful, more profitable, or more 
permanent gift than the 


New Natural History. 


True tales of wild animals—their touching devotion to their offspring, 
their homes and family life, their courage, their keen wisdom, their 
joys and sorrows, their simple politics—are not only interesting read- 
ing, for children and for grown-ups, too, but they also teach both 
young and old a good many lessons in patience, kindness and 
forbearance that it’s harder to learn in any other way. 

THIS NEW NATURAL HISTORY is scientific—yes, 
but zof hard to read. With its seventy-two beautiful 
full-page color-plates of strange beasts and birds in 


“™ John W 






A beautiful Speci- 
men Book with fuller 
information will be 
sent /ree if you cut off 
this corner, put your name 
and address on the margin 
and mail it to us AT ONCE. 
If you prefer not to mutilate 
the magazine a postal will do 


N.H. Inquiry Coupon. 
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their native wilds, and its two thousand and more of black-and-white draw- 
ings by the foremost living painters of animals in the world, it is a fascinat- 
ing pleasure-series for fathers and mothers, as well as for the young folks. 

Prof. Richard Lydekker, F.R.S., wrote the books, assisted by more 
than a score of able scientists who knew how to make such a work popular 
and attractive to unscientific people. 


Ernest Seton-Thompson, 


in his introduction to the work, calls it ‘‘easily the best and most reliable work in the 
field of popular Natural History.” 


All sorts of wild animals. 


All sorts of wild animals—bugs, beasts, birds, and fishes—are interestingly told about : 
Their forms and colors and scientific names ; their homes and the strange places where 
they make them ; their strong friendships and bitter enmities ; how shrewdly they con- 
trive to outwit their foes; how they plan against the future; how some of them choose 
leaders and obey their orders ; how they guard themselves against the warfare that man is 
ever weeme against them ; how | furnish us with food, clothing, finery, and many 
other useful and beautiful things ; all these things and many more are dwelt upon in the 
three thousand-and-odd pages of reading matter that make up the six big volumes, 


72 Full-Page Color-Plates. 








Volumes are Royal Octavo—nearly 11 inches high, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 


The Half-Price Offer. 


“ You pay (if you like) only $1 before Christmas,—the balance 
in little monthly payments after the holiday drain on your 
pocketbook is over. Our price is about half the regular. Entire 
set is sent when you join the club and pay the dollar. 


Use that coupon => 


But if you must have further information before 
ordering, use the coupon on the opposite page ; 
only it will be safest to do it xow, before you forget. 


JOHN 
WANAMAKER 
Phila. New York. 

Enclosed is $x. On 
my acceptance as a 
club member, send me 
the NEW NATURAL 
HISTORY in 6 vols., half- 
morocco. I agree to pay 15 
monthly payments of $2 each 
therefor. Title to remain in John 
Wanamaker till books are fully 


anamaker.: es 
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FRENCH—-GERMAN—SPANISH 
Spoken, Taught and Mastered Through our Language 


PHONE METHOD 


and Marvelous Speaking Records 

The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical uistry is the 
latest and best work of Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, author of the Meisterschaft 
System. Any Person can, at hisown pom, peeees a Teacher, in spare 
— acquire perfect conversational fluency in Spanish, nch 

xr German. Pronunciation must be heard in order to be imitated. 
This Problem we have solved. 
All our records are Masters, and are made by a New and Marvelous Process, 
which is used and controlled solely by us, and enables us to supply the most 
Perfect and Distinct records ever put on the market. A quality simply impossible 
to produce by the old methods and heretofore considered impossible to attain. They 
are unexcelled for Purity of Utterance and free from the metallic harshness char- 
acteristic of the common phonograph. Each word or sentence can be repeated on 
the ’Phone thousands of times. Send for free booklet. 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, I8A Park Row, New York 











American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
A practical training school in conjunction with Mr. es. Froh- 
man s Empire Theatre and traveling companies. Apply 
E. P. STEPHENSON, Room 145 Carnegie Hall, New York ‘City. 


Elocution Pantomime Dramatic Art 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Summer Term at Monteagle, Tenn 


_ EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES _ 
For full particulars address 318 W. 57th St., 


NEW JERSEY, Caldwell, Essex Fells. 


Kingsley School 


Boys 8to1s years. Location high and healthful. 22 miles 
from New York City. J. R. CAMPBELL, A.M., Head Master. 





New York 











I 
coe tngiand 
OF MUSIC 


Though ‘‘ New England” in name, 
it is national in reputation—yes, inter- 
national, for it has proved the fallacy of 
the necessity for foreign study to make 
a finished musician or elocutionist. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and catalogue will be sent ly 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 








— Sketch, Letter, Design or Illustrate 


MAIL for 

, azines, commercial 
Adapted toall, Practicat teaching, 
successful students, reasonable 
terms, well-known teac _ Write 
for free catalogue or cal 

NW. Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

1512 Broadway, New York 


eae agg 
FRE E 20,000 BOOKS 


sent free to your address. Postage be, am _— carried in stock. 
Qne price to everybody. Wesave you mon 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-268 Wabash Av Chicago. 
Largest Mail “Order Booksellers in the World. 


Short Stories Wanted 


Bright, up-to-date, out of the ordinary stories 
ranging from 3,000 to 5,coo words. 


newspapers, 
purposes, 











Detroit Montbly Publishing Co., 





DETROIT,MICH. 











Rah! Rah! Rah! 


ANY a time when de 
spondent, ’tis only a 
college song that will 

gladden us by reviving fond 
memories of good old days in 
good old times; and this book 
enables us to assemble at our 
firesides and sing in unison 
the songs of all the colleges. — 
= b= Published by 
HINDS & NOBLE, New York. 
Price $1.50. At all Bookstores. 


BOOKS AT 
LIBERAL 
ere | Saas 


assortment of catalogues, and special slips of books 
at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° W,424 Street. 


. , : ; New York, 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


T0 


























When calling, please ask for 
Mr. Grant. 


Whenever you need a book, 
address Mr. Grant. 








Manuscripts in all branches of litera- 
ture suitable for publication in book 


AUTHORS form are required by an established 


SEEKING house; liberal terms; no charge for 
A examination; prompt attention and 


honorable treatment. BOOKS, 141 


PUBLISHER Herala, 234 st., New York. 


A UTHORS’ 

LITERARY A & 
struction by mail. Typewriting, compiling, 

SSOCIATION translating, etc. P.O. Box 444, Phila., Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a 
oil uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Snitaens 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


. ' - 
Practical Authorship 
Cloth, 300 pp., postpaid $3.00 

Practical Authorship, by James Knapp Reeve, is the best 
book published on the trade of authorship.— Zhe Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, Boston. 

Circulars free. 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio 





Does editorial work for writers. 


Revision, 
criticism and sale of Mss. 


Suort Story in- 
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A GENUINE BARGAIN FOR SIXTY DAYS 


Tic Tlabericy Novels 


By Str WALTER ScoTtT 


6 Rew set is a reprint of the Famous Cape.ti Epirion, known as the Author’s 
Favorite Edition, in forty-eight volumes, each containing an Engraved Frontis- 
piece and Vignette Title-Page, together with the author’s original introductions and 
notes. Bound in red cloth, library 12mo. 








A limited number of these sets have been imported from England, and are 
offered for sixty days, or until the supply is exhausted. Delivered in wooden boxes, 
prepaid, on receipt of price, to any part of the United States or Canada, for the 


remarkably low price of 
$24.00 


A FEW OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
‘* A delightful reprint. The price is lower than that of many inferior editions.”"— A thenaum. 


‘The excellence of the print, and the convenient size of the volumes, and the association of this edition with Sir 
Walter Scott himself, should combine with so moderate a price to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that 





which the original edition long and justly enjoyed with former generations of readers.” — Zhe Times. 
“ Nothing could be handier than these charming volumes.’’—Literary World. 
‘* After many disappointments we now have a cheap Waverley on what has always been the best model.”’— A. T. Q. 





C. in the Speaker. 








Circulars containing full description, etc., sent upon request. 
If desired we shall be pleased to send a sample volume on approval. 


DAMRELL AND UPHAM 


The Old Corner Bookstore BOSTON, MASS. 
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Music Lovers— 


E’RE offering for a LIMITED TIME the biggest and BEST Musical Ency- 

ciopedia and Library ever published, at fifty per cent. under its regular cost. 

And that’s not the whole story, either—You can pay for it (if you like) at $2 a month, 

having the use of the complete Library all the while you’re settling the 

bill for it. It will make a noble Christmas gift to anyone who's interested in 
music, and only $1 need be paid before Christmas. 





ON’T make the mistake of thinking this Library is merely a big collection of music. Judging by 
the correspondence we're getting, that must be a hard point to make clear in an announcement. 
It isn’t, primarily, a collection of music at all. It’s a Library of musical knowledge, biography and 


history, in which the 1600 and odd pages of musical compositions (arranged for the piano and for 







the voice with piano accompaniment) are really secondary to the encyclopedia volumes, 
And don’t make the other mistake of concluding that the Library is for musicians 
alone. It is for everyone who loves music or who wants to understand and talk music 


intelligently. That it has been purchased and strongly endorsed by the foremost musi- 





Cc 
ox 


cians, including Paderewski, Frank Damrosch, Rafael Joseffy, Franz Kaltenborn, 













Dec Emma Eames, Emil Paur, Arthur Nikisch, Gerrit Smith, and hundreds of others, 


%, 
2 


is no proof that folks with lesser musical attainments will not find it valuable 













JOHN 
WANAMAKER 
Phila. New York 
Without cost to me, 

please send specimen- 

page book of Famous Com- 
posers and Their Music, and 

Jull information about the half- 


a cciteeeshesiveonadonegl PHILA. J ohn Wa 


See ee eO OOO eee ease ee eseeeeeseseeee 


and interesting, any more than Mr. Gladstone’s buying the Century Dic- 








.@) 
D, 
<0 





tionary proves that it’s too ‘‘ high” a work for John Smith. 


It will be well to use one of the coupons on these pages promptly 








if you want to make sure of getting one of the sets. 
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This [usical Library is the 1901 edition of Famous Com- 
posers and Their Music, edited by Theodore Thomas, John 
Knowles Paine and Karl Klauser. It is the standard of the 
world and over 50,000 sets of the earlier (six volume) edition 
have been sold at more than double our price per volume. 
There are 16 Imperial Octavo volumes measuring about 9x 12 
inches, six of reading matterand illustrations, and ten of 
music. The text volumes contain all you want to know about 
the history of music itself—the different schools of music—the 
complete stories of all the great com rs, their private 
lives and their public careers; clear and full accounts of the 
special peculiarities of every composer’s work, and how each 
of them differed in essential points from all his fellow- 
craftsmen, yet made important contributions to the total. In 
short, they really form a complete encyclopedia of all musical 
knowledge, not written like an encyclo but like a simple 
history or biography. 

The entire content of these text volumes consists of articles 
speciaily written for this work by such men as Oscar Comettant, 
Director of the Paris Conservatoire; Edward Dannreuther, the 
distinguished musical critic of London; the late John Fisk 
Philip Hale, Adolphe Jullien, who stands at the very head o} 
the Parisian critics; Dr. Louis Kelterborn, Dr. Philipp Spitta, 
of Berlin; Henry E. Krehbiel, of New York, and many others 
equally famous. + — 


“5 
Beautiful Illustrations 
r pm Ae oe — iy - 
to the number of over 500 are scattered through the volumes. 
Many are magnificent colored plates of rare and interesting 
musical instruments, 234 of them are —— of the great com- 
rs, while others are fac-similes of their music manuscripts, 


pose 
views of the towns they livedin, their birthplaces, and notable 
scenes in their careers. , 


4 
The to Music Volumes 


contain nearly 1700 pages of sheet music chosen by Theodore sot 
Thomas and Karl Klauser. The pieces are neither too easy nor For Young Musicians 

too difficult. Plenty of them can easily be mastered by pupils this work is invaluable. It does not preach; it is 
of a year or two’s experience. Yet Paderewski bought five sets not full of “‘Don’ts”; it does not attempt to teach 
of the first edition—one for his own use and four for gifts to his how to play or sing; it does not try to take the 





friends. place of a musical instructor. But after one has 
All worthy composers of all schools and lands for the last owned the Library a while, dipped into its 
400 years are represented, some by a few, others by a dozen or reading volumes and wandered through its 
more selections. hundreds of music pages, there grows up 
This music, if purchased separately in sheet form, would cost insensibly a love for what is really good 
you not less than $250.00. in the great world of melody and har- 


mony. 





Act Promptly. 
= 


The three-cornered ticket over there 
shows the terms. Use it at once if you want to avoid 
the risk of having to wait for your set till after j 


Christmas. Phila. New York 


Enclosed is $1 club 


















But if you're doubtful, want further details before o fee. Upon my accept 
ordering, and are willing to chance it, use the other “> once as 0 club momen 
ticket on the opposite page;— snip it off NOW, AA Phra dbenhn FB 4 





though,—delay may lose you the opportunity. 


namaker-o« 


in 10 volumes,vellum cloth bind- 
ing. I agree to pay to your order 17 
monthly payments of $2, from date. 
Title to books is not to pass to me 
until fully paid for. ’ 
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SAVINGS FOR BOOK BUYERS 


ANY BOOK SUPPLIED AT DISCOUNTS UP TO 80 PER CENT. 


The Co-Operative Book and Supply Association sells to its members all 


* “— $1.50 7 9 Ae. The treet City, 


Blennerhassett, 94c. Kim, 94c. Dr’i and I, 94c. The Right of Way, 94c. 


All other titles 94c. each. Warwick of the Knobs, 94c. 
If to be sent by mail, add 14c. postage for each volume 


























The Association is composed of bookbuyers from every part of the country who have combined, and by 
ordering their books through the Association, are enabled to buy them at wholesale prices. We 
supply any desired books (not novels, only) at discounts up to 80 percent. We issue five catalogues a 
year, which are sent to members free, and which contain many book bargains ; we offer Fine Stationery, Die 
Stamping, Engraving, etc., at strictly wholesale prices ; we give discounts on all kinds of Home Supplies; in fact, 
you can save money on everything you need if you belong to and purchase through the Association. 


Holiday Catalogue Issuea Nov. 20,’01 
Sent to Members Free 


Thejbargains contained in this catalogue will alone be worth many times the cost of membership 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER: 


We want ten thousand new members, and as a special inducement offer for the next thirty days 
a five-year membership for fifty cents; this simply pays postage on catalogues. At the same time 
you send for your membership you can order any book desired at members’ prices. No other dues or assess- 
ments of any kind. This gives you practically 


A Five-Year Membership Free 


Make Money Order payable and remit to 


The Co-Operative Book and Supply Association 


No. 41 EAST 24st ST. (near Broadway) 
NEW YORK CITY 
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[MitTLe DROPS OF WATER 
LITTLE LUMPS OF COAL 
MAKE THE MIGHTY POWER 
THAT MAKES THE ENGINE ROLL 


On tHe LACKAWANNA 
AS EVERYBODY KNOWS 
THIS COAL IS OF ANTHRACITE 
AND SO THE TRAVEL GROWS 





Lackawanna 


Railroad 
HARD COAL MEANS no Scse 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, ST.LOUIS. 


For Information, Rates etc. 
429 & 1183 B'WAY, NEW YORK. 
289 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO. 
103 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, 
6TH & OLIVE STREETS, ST.LOUIS. 
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Library of Engineering Practice 


(Printed solely for our students) 


PECIAL INTRODUCTORY HOLIDAY EDITION, 

comprises over 2500 quarto pages, from our 
Steam, Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing courses, bound in half morocco leather. 
=e AS a special Christmas offer a few sets will be 
ste awarded students enrolling for a full engi- 
7} neering course during December. 

What better Christmas gift can be given a young man than 
an opportunity to increase his earning-power ? A scholar- 
shipinthe American School of Correspondence offers such 
an opportunity. Thorough instruction at home in 

























MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL TEXTILE 
STATIONARY LOCOMOTIVE MARINE 
Engineering 
Heatinc VENTILATION PLumBING 


Mecuanicat Drawinc 
under instructors who are teachers and uates from 
the great technical schools of Boston. nroll now and 
get the Reference Library without extra charge. 
Hand-book may be had on application. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


















THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


THE PACIFIC EXPRESS 


THE CALIFORNIA EXPRESS 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 5.15 p. m. 
the third day. Buffet-smoking and library cars (with barber), double 
drawing-room sleeping cars. All meals in dining cars. 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 a.m. daily and arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. 
the third day. Buffet-smoking and library cars (with barber) and 
Pullman sleeping cars. All meals in dining cars, 


Leaves Chicago 11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 8.25 a.m. 
the fourth day. Buffet drawing-room sleeping cars and tourist sleep- 
ing cars Chicago to San Francisco daily. Personally conducted 
excursions to California and Oregon every Tuesday and Friday. 


Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS ROUTE. 














THROUGH 
TRAINS 
EVERY 

DAY 
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If you have never used the Snap Hooks and Eyes, 





you cannot realize how much comfort and conven- 





ience you are missing. 





Try them on your next gown, and you will, after 





a few days’ use, discover a lifetime of convenience in 





dressing and undressing. 





If your dealer does not keep them, send ten cents 





for a sample card. 





SNAP HOOK AND EYE COMPANY 





OF AMERICA, 





General Offices, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

















SENT FREE 


Read Special Offer Below. 
THe CO-RO-NA 
MEDICATOR. 


A natural evolution from 
E. J. Worst’s famous Catarrh 
inhaler that has won a world- 
wide reputation. It is made 
¢ oe and will 7 a life 

ime; is so com 
easily be a ts & veut 
pocket, or 


CATARRH. 


take medicine into the stomach to kill germs 

ont in the head. If you will only stop and think fo for a 
moment you will contalaiy realize that the germs of disease 
= carried into your head by air, and that air is the only 
me | that will carry a medication to the diseased passages 
pm le of destroying ay erms. Catarrh, Colds, 
P; and in ead, Bronchitis, Sore 
Throat, Headache, Dial Deafness, La Grip ppe 
and all diseases of the air passages yield as if * magic to 
treatment with the Co-ro-na Medicator. Science and com- 
mon sense can offer no improvement Lay this little pocket 
physician. It is simple in construction and may be used 
a —_ atany time. It is the om positive cure for 
amed. make it easy to prove beyond 

alt question by the following remarkable 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

For a short time, I will mail free to any reader nam- 
ing this paper one of my new Scientific ro-na Medi- 
cators, complete with Y noaieine for one year. [If it 

es satisfaction, send me $1. — ais urn it after 
wee days’ trial. Could any ition be fairer? 


E, J. WORST, 132 Elmore Block, Ashland, 0. 


NOT SOLD by DRUGGISTS. AGENTS WANTED. 














Package FREE 


Have you got dyspepsia or indigestion? YOU CAN BE 
CUREO. I will send you FREE a trial package of m 
Stomach Tablets. This FREE TRIAL isthe very best evi- 
dence I can furnish you of the very great merit of my 
Tablets. 

My Stomach Tablets cured me of dyspepsia when every- 
thing else had failed, and I want you to Sy them. 

I am a dru uggist of over twenty years’ experience, and 
my Stomach Tablets are the very best I have ever known 
for the positive cure of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Gas on Stomach, and all ailments caused by bad 
digestion, such as poor appetite, loss of flesh, palpitation 
of the heart, sleeplessness and loss of energy. 


MY STOMACH TABLETS 


Assist the stomach to digest food. That is their mission. 
They DO THIS by setting things right in the stomach. 
Create new life and energy by strengthening the stomach, 


ANY FORM OF 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can be cured if the right remedy is used. My Stomach Tab- 
lets is the Remedy. I have seen hundreds of very bad cases 
cured by them. My offer to let you try them FREE is 
based on my faith in and experience with my Tablets in 
curing dyspepsia 

Write me at once and the FREE TRIAL ~~ a will be 
sent by return mail, and soon you will be cured 


JOHN MORROW, Chemist, 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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LFT Tens COPIED - =n ( 


with an ordinary pen in the ordinary way, without press, brush 
or water. Simply slip your paper into the clip, which holds it 
Bo0e. 


firmly, and write, and our PEN-CARBON LE’ TER 


has your letters perfectly copied. Can be used anywhere ; 
never sess. Infringers are imitating the Pen-Carbon Lotter 
Book. Do not be deceived. If your stationer does not keep it, 


write for free specimens of work. Address, Dept. 46, 


PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre Street, New York. 


o SELECTED from lot 

captured Mausers (we bought themall). Convertedinto 5 Shot 

polished , refinishedlike New Guns. Simplest ,Safest, Strongest. 

many proves ; them best high powered small bore Rifleever made Twomile 

range—Penetration through 3g inch steel. Limited number left. Send $3.85 and 
Gidewillbe sent C. 0. D., balance $9.00 and e: . Full examination allowed. 





F. BAN NERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 





Sold by all First-Class Deal- 
ers. Lead all the rest. Illus. 
Catalog No. 43, the finest pub- 
lished, 80 large pages, sent 
FREE. Send 25 cents and % 
we'll send you complete set 
strings for either violin, man- 
dolin (with 3 picks), or guitar. 


, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
’ 229 KE. 4th St., Cincinnati. 











SONG WRITER 


to words and pubiish. 


Popular pieces make fortunes. We 
arrange compositions, write music 
Groom Music Company, Chicago 





Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
a 8, or 224 William St., N. Y. 











Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist H 
Sent on ap — Write for catalogue. 
WH. V. WILLIS & ri 184 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 





YSELF CURE anadc addicted 





of a Ores 


CAINE, ORPHINE.OPIU: 
SRT BANU om, o Cure. / Address 





oR LAS? 


Mas. M. Y. BALDWIN, Son ‘1212, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A SURE d He FOR 


‘ | Coapped Mands, 


Rough Shin. 


REGULAR SIZE32¢ “ DETROIT, MICH 








LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 












_ eer 
Sent on Approval to 
Responsible People 





= * We do not know of anything (within 
Py é ied the price) that will make as appropriate, 
AME practical and useful a Christmas gift, 
and refiect such lasting and so many 
Fum pleasant memories of the giver. We 
ae will seas youpe ier one of these high 
pas grade 14k. old (Diamond Pointed) 
caag Mountain roma, which is well worth 
“2 $2. ” for only 


$100 


You may TRY IT A WEEK, and if 
not pleased with your purchase, we will 
pay you $1 10 for the Pen (the ten cents 
3 extra we allow for your trouble). You 
run no risks, WE TAKE ALL THE 
CHANCES, If you do not consider this 
“a; Pen the best you ever saw or used, send 

y it back. Holder made of finest grade hard } 
Para Rubber, either mottled or black 
va finish, 14k. Gold Pen of any desired fiex- 
@ ibility, in fine, medium or stub, sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1. (By registered 
mail for 8 cents extra.) One Safety 
Pocket Pen Holder FREE with each Pen. 

LADIES, if you are looking for aChrist- 
mas present for your husband, father, 
brother or gentleman friend, that is sure 
to be appreciated, do not overlook this 
special opportunity to secure astrictly 
high grade guaranteed Fountain Pen at 
a price that is only a fraction of its real 
value. Remember there is no “just as 
good” as the LAUGHLIN. 

When ordering, state whether ladies’ 
or gentlemen’s style is desired. Illus-§ 
tration on left is full size of ladies’ style, 
on right, gentlemen’s style. 

Agents wanted. Write for Catalogue. 



















ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


287 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 








$25.00 REPEATING SHOT CUN ONLY $I6 50 
s 


Sportsmen write: *‘Nething on earth like Spen- 
eer.” Fora short time to reduce stock, limited number of 
best shooting gunsin the world will be offered. Receipt of $5.00 
gun will be sent €.0.D, Balance $r1.so and expressage. Full 
examination een, Made of best forged stecl. Finest twist barrel. Double 
extractors, 1900 take a. a - "Used by =* U. 8. Army, 
ex) ens ano is 20,000 Sportsmen. xsl jens seconds, 
Press, BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York, 












A Good Typewriter in your 


Office will demonstrate its advantages 


* Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 





Largest and most complete stock of second- hand Typewriters of any house in 
the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed 


1% Bar 
SF GHT STORES | iansSanest Scan 





Street, New York 5 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Street, Boston 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 
208 North Ninth St. Louis 

Pittaber gh, Pa. 536 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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-, Jamaica is the most 
Fall beautiful of all the 
It is a eee aa West India Islands. 


Delightful, Tropical Winter Resort 
With Summer Climate 


AND IS MOST COMFORTABLY REACHED BY THE SPLENDID TWIN-SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
(Sailings from Boston, Weekly, Oct. 1 to of the (Sailings from Philadelphia, Weekly, 
April 1; Semi- weekly, April 1 to Oct. 1) Oct. 1 to April 1) 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


These are all new ships of the finest construction, with accommodations as per- 
fect as private yachts. They carry the United States mail, and are constructed 
especially for the highest type of Passenger business. Every detail which will con- 
tribute to the pleasure and comfort of tourists has been given attention. Sail- 
ings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 





Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vegetation, its towering mountains 
and picturesque valleys, its perfect winter climate and excellent hotels, 
far eclipses any other winter resort in European or American waters. 











Round trip, including stateroom accommodations and meals, $75. One way, $40. 
Send for our beautiful booklet, whether ou contemplate the trip or not. 


Pier 5,N. Wharves, Phila. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Long Wharf, Boston 
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23 YEARS 


the Standard of 


Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: {155-193 Broadway 


BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON : 


STON : 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA : 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 


82 State Street 
Agents in all Principal Cities 


The DISCOVERY of the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Brought happiness 
to thousands. 


have not Pro- 
duced its Equal 


for Amusement * and_Instruction. 
Catalogues at ail Dealers. 

NATIONAL PHONOGR APH COMPANY. 

New York Office, 135 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Ave. 


Foreign Department, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 


¥, 
Coe. Sectional Bookcases— 


One section, or a dozen—but only what you actually reguire. The man 
with but a score of books needs a bookcase, but he doesn’t want yawning space 
waiting for books, nor piles of books yawning for 
space. ‘“‘Y & E” Sectional Bookcases are made 
especially for those desiring finely finished, perfect 
fitting cases.—they 77, no matter whether you buy 
them all at once, or section by section months apart, 
Physicians use them for instrument cases, also—Den« 
tists find them of inestimable value for the same 
purpose — Jewelers have found there is nothing 
more practical or economical for display cases— 
Druggists buy them to display their fine prepara- 
tions in—Grocers use them for showing off fancy 
groceries. Correspondence with dealers regarding 
agencies is requested. 


Send for Cat. 32.— 





































YAWMAN é ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Branches and Agencies in ail the principal cities. 
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“In a land of sunshine.” 


COLORADO, UTAH, 
ARIZONA AND 
NEW MEXICO 











Contain marvelous scenery, great 
varieties of climate and wonders that 
all should see. The way to reach them 
is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


** A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the “ Four-Track Series” New York Central’s 
books of travel and education, will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any address on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York.3 





ig 


WARREN J. LYNCH, 
Gen'l Pass, & Tkt, Agt, 


California 
1} Colorado 
Texas 


St. Louis 


CINCINNATI, O. 


9 


our 









W. P. DEPPE, 
Asst, Gen'l P, & T. A, 
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Put in colander | 








Send one coupon and 
10 cents for our doll 








N 


w 


DON’T COOK 


. Pour the dry flakes from the package 
into a colander. 


. Put a liberal amount of salt into a little 


boiling water. 


. Pour the boiling salted water on the 
rice, through the colander. 


. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on 
a hot dish; serve with sugar and milk. 
That is all—and the rice is perfectly 
prepared in less than a minute. 


FLAKED RICE 








Bee tec 


Se eee ef 
ee PEN 





, VT 5 Ss 
Pour water t 











Use double the quantity of 
Cook’s Flaked Rice (two cups) 
and do not strain. 


FOR BABY TOO 


NEW BORN INFANTS—One cup 
of Cook’s Flaked Rice, one 
quart water, boil ten minutes, 
add a pint of milk, pinch of salt, 
and avery little sugar, and strain. 


THREE MONTHS’ OLD CHILD— 


EAT COOK’S 

















Empty bas dish 














Cook’s Flaked Rice Co., 
1 Union Square, N. Y. 
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Your Mirror reflects your 
physical condition. If your 
eyes look dull, your cheeks 
sunken and sallow, you 
need a tonic. 


The Best nic 

will bring back the rose to 
your cheek and the sparkle 
to your eye, besides making 
blood, muscle and nerve by 
increasing the appetite and 
strengthening the diges- 
tion. All druggists sell The 
‘‘Best’’ Tonic. Provide 
yourself with a few bottles 
to-day. 


Pabst Malt 


Some people are pale be- 
cause of thin and impover- 
ised blood. Such folks need 
a blood maker like 


Exiad 
The Best Bric 


This great tonic acts on 
both the food and the stom- 
ach. It helps the work of 
digestion and is itself a 
rich, nutritious food, read- 
ily taken up into the sys- 
tem. With better digestion 
comes better blood. Try it 
for a month and your Mir- 
ror will reflect a change. 
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THREE WEEKS’ GRUISES 





IN THE SEMI-TROPICS 
FROM 


New York 





Along the North Shore of 


Cuba 


Touching at Chief Ports 
Round Trip from NEW YORK to BARACOA, $il0. 


Including Meals and Stateroom Accommedations 








Excellent cuisine, attentive service, individual electric 
fans in statercoms, etc. 








ALSO TOURS TO 


HAITI AND JAMAICA 


Full particulars, illustrated literature, sailing dates, eic., at 
Raymond & Whitcomb, Gen’! Ticket Ag’ts, 25 Union Sq., N.Y. 
Munson Steamship Line, 27 William Street, N. Y. 
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High 
Artistic 
Sense 


can be cultivated 

by the use of a 

camera as wellas 

with thepainter’s 

brush if a dry ; 

plate camera is 

used and you de- / 

velop your own f Li 
negatives. ; 


a ee ta, 


are preferred, as they are absolutely 
clean, crisp and quick. They are de- 
pendable. Your dealer can supply you. 
Popular prices. Hammer Plates will 
not frill in hot weather. 
SENT FREE—Booklet, “‘ A Short Talk 
on Negative Making.’’ Contains valu- 
able formulas and tables; also helpful 
hints on developing. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 
3502 Ohio Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bausch 6 Lomb 


Plastigmat f-6.8 


The Perfect Photo Lens, as the above picture made 
with it shows, is fast enough for the fastest work, 
and in addition, has the proper length of focus for 
the best pictorial results, the highest optical cor- 
rections and either combination may be used separ- 
ately for long distance or portrait photography. 
Booklet with five difficult pictures mailed free. 
Buy your camera with it. Buy it for your camera. 


Bausch 6 Lomb Optical Co. 


New York ROCHESTER,N.Y. Chicago 














b “It’s all in the lens’’ 


The Turner-Reich 


e7s Anastigmat 
dietitian ee 


photographers,—amateur 
or professional,—to this unsurpassed lens. 
Some of its good points : 

1.—Working aperture, F : 7.5. 

II.— Absolutely flat field and freedom 
from astigmatism. 

Ill.—Even illumination of the image 
and great depth of focus. 

IV.—Large light circle in proportion 
to focal length. 

The TURNER-REICH was the first ana- 
stigmat lens invented and controlled in this 
country. No foreign royalties or import 
duties are paid on them, and they are made 
by one of the oldest lens manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States, with a long-estab- 
lished reputation as opticians. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Bebb eh eh eh el tah ch al tel rel ahah eda ad eel uh ahaha u dee 


Poewe eee eee ee, ee, ee ee 
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The Lovell 
“C.D.” Plates 


Have You Tried Them? 








There is absolutely nothing better made. 

‘Cc. D.” means Color Differentiating—a plate 
which gives the color-effects as seen in nature. 

Every photographer knows the value of this. 


Ghe LOVELL BACKED PLATES 


are non-balation plates. They are perfect, easily 
used, and sure in results. 


A postal card with your address will bring you 
+4 Backed Plates,” *‘ Sun Magic,” “ 

tive Price List.”” These pamphlets are full of 
valuable information for the amateur photo- 
grapher. Sent free. Mention this Magazine. 








LOVELL DRY PLATE MEG. CO. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Branch Offices, 621 Broadway, New York City 
and 64 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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DE 


LINE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORE, BOSTON. 


CHARLESTON. S.C. 
SPNG Gole AIRE 


























~. 


iv 
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THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 
is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type. lux- 
uriously furnished and richly appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassed. 


ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville and 
Sanford, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 


Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EQUITABLE 





J.H.HYDE 


PRES y, C PRES 


ACHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


of a Government Bond for*10,000 
would please your wife wouldnt it ?— 
It would please you, too, to be able to 
give it — but perhaps you can't. 
You can,however- if you are in good 
health — make an investment that will give 





your wife-in the event of your death—an 
absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 
interest.Or the Bond will become your 
property in fifteen or twenty years if you live. 


eal) TO-DAY for full particulars of this Bordon this coupon i ' | 




















2 I WisnLdl ziativaz Cw. fi —— =—< ay) ~ N \ WY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Dept. No. 20. 120 Broadway, New York. 


S| Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. B. 


estes Gs @ URGE OED ccccccccccsecccsecessees issued to a man 


W ~ 
; of age. 
p 
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CaliforniaResort llotels 




































Fine 

cuisine, 
sumptuous 
furnishings 
and 
beautiful 
surroundings 





A perfect winter climate is made 
wholly enjoyable by hotels — such as 
those at Coronado, Pasadena and 
Monterey—which accommodate 
thousands of guests and afford all the 
luxuries of metropolitan life. Hotels 
at Redlands, Riverside, Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara also provide every 
comfort. 

Palm-shaded avenues, acres of 
roses and tropical foliage. Outdoor 
sports — golf, surf bathing, deep-sea 
fishing, and mountain climbing. 





The California Limited, daily, 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 

San Diego and San Francisco 
Best train for best travelers 


Address nearest office The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe R’y System for trav el books— 
“To California and Back,’ ‘‘Southern 
California,’”’ ** Golf in California,” and “A 
Climatic Miracle.’’ Sent for 15 cents. 


NEW YORK. 377 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 711 Chestnut St, 
BOS 1 ON, 332 Washington St. 
DETROIT, 151 Griswold St. 
CLEVELAND, Williamson Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 417 Walnut St. 
PITTSBURG, 402 Park Bidg. 

ST. LOUIS, 108 N. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO, 109 Adams St. 

PEORIA, 103 South Adams St. 














KANSAS CITY, troth & Main Sts. 
DES MOINES, 308 Equitable Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 503 Guasenty Bldg. 
DENVER, 1700 Lawrence St. 

SALT LAKE CITY, 411 Dooly Blk. 
LOS ANGELES, 200 Spring St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 641 Market St. 
SANTA BARBARA, 635% State St. 
GALVESTON, 224 Tremont St. 
DALLAS, 246 Main St. 

SAN ANTONIO, rot E. Commerce St. 
ATLANTA, 14 N. Pryor St. 
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A 


Kodak 


Christmas 
is the 


Merriest 


Christmas. 





Amid the festivities of 
Christmas -tide one often 








finds the greatest charm of 
picture taKing. The children, the children’s tree, the visit 
at the old home, the flash-light at an evening gathering, the 
merry sleighing party, the home portraits of one’s friends— 
all these offer subjects that have a personal interest, that 
one cherishes more highly as the years go by. 


“KODAK” stands for all 
that is Best in Photography. 














Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $2.00. EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Christmas Booklet Free at the Dealers or by Mail. 
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=e )HE Ivory is a favorite soap for shaving because 
ki #| it makes a profuse, rich lather, which softens : 
| | the beard and leaves the skin unharmed. It 
costs about one-fifth as much as the so-called shaving 
soaps, and many who have used it for this purpose 
for years prefer it to any other. 
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Occasions That eae a Box of toe ney’ S 
A Cozy Evening At Home—Your Whist Party—Y our Swell Dinner— When You 
Travel—When You Receive—At The Theatre— When You Visit Your Best Girl 


N. B.—Have you tried Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa 
Sample can (4% Ib.) sent on receipt of 15 cts, in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, Dept. X. BOSTON, MASS. 








PRESS OF REDFIELD BROS., 411-415 PEARL ST., N Y 

















PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
today from an artistic standpoint than all 
ether makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every famiiy 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, - = = Boston, 
mame SS oa oa, 








» « If you are offered a substitute be suspicious of it , , y x 





Beware of counterfeits and substitutes , 


Sozodont 


Tooth Powder 


Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth 


Sozodont Tooth Powder is now ready in a new 
patent can, convenient to use and of attractive 
appearance. All stores or by mail, 25c. 

Sozodont Liquid, 25c, Sozodont, large Liquid and 
Powder together, 75c. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
New York 


* 
x x » x Substitutes are dangerous , x , 


** **  pood sv jsnf{,, Zujyjowos nod gas ouo Ou.joqT * * * 











SURE CURE £22 
WRINKLES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and ‘Trim. 


Never Slips 
or Tears. 


The 


Sample pair, 
by mail, 25c. 


Catalogue CUSHION 


oF HOSE "7708 
No Stitching in the Elastic. SUPPORTER 


re PAIR WARRANTED 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
“MM Look for the name on 


every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 
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AMERICAN GRAPH ITE 5 Derabiity, 


PENCILS ein 


The satisfaction of using a pencil that 
always does what is expected of it, sharp- 
ens to a fine point, and in which the 
lead doesn't break, either in sharpening 
or use, is not one of the least comforts 
to a busy person. Dixon’s Leads don’t 
break. Their grades never vary. 


PENCILS FOR ALL USES 


Each one bearing our trade-mark the best of its kind, 





S wsie S.NOXIG O 


If not sold by your dealer, mention this publication and 
send us 16c. for sample worth double. 


} JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


























